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ot that We Inuszst o 


“Keeping Up With the Joneses’ 


Y HUSBAND 
said: ‘' We 
ought to get 
an Ortho- 
phonic!’’ 
“That Roose- 

Youremember how you hated velt model of 

to throw away the wax fruit 
ours belongs 

in a museum,’” he continued. 

Of course, he was exaggerating 
(as husbands will!). But we both 
felt that our old talking-machine 
was hopelessly out of date—artis- 
tically and musically. I suppose 
we really should be more chari- 
table toward an old friend. 

It had brought us so many hours 
of happiness that we had just let 
it stay around, even though we 
never played it any more. (You 
remember how you hated to throw 
away the wax fruit that looked so 
appetizing, there on the buffet!) 


However... ! 

In this case, parting turned out 
to be “such sweet sorrow.”’ The 
new Orthophonic Victrola won 
us instantly and completely. In 


fact, the day it 
came, we cele- 
brated by having 
the neighbors 
come over in the 
evening. In the 
picturesque, if 
inelegant, lan- 
guage of my hus- 
band, it’ knocked 
them cold.” 
‘““Why, that 
isn't a talking- 
machine,’’ they 
said, 
orchestra!’’ ** Yes, 
we said. **An or- 
chestra and a pipe- 
organ and a singer 
and a piano and a 
violin, all in one!"’ 
It was simply mar- 
velous! We played 
it and played it 
and played it. The 
novelty never 
wore off, as nov- 
elty is supposed to 
do. In fact, our 









































Orthophonic 


seems to im- 











appoints. 








( My husband said: ‘‘We ought to get an Orthophonic!” 











prove with use. It’s go- 
ing most of the time. 
We're glad we bought 
the new Victrola. 
that we insist on “’ 
ing up with the Joneses," 
but I mean we really 
enjoy it a lot. It’s a 
musical education for 
the children and really 
a life-saver when we 
entertain. Ic never dis- 


Victrola Radiolas for complete entertainment 


; . > 
Go to the nearest Victor dealer and let him show you 
the new, all-electric Radiola 18, combined with the 
Victrola. For there will be times when you will want to 


Not _ hear programs from the air, and others when only music 


keep- 


from records will satisfy. The new Victrola Radiola 
combinations are in cabinets of rare beauty and charm, 
at prices to fit your purse 


vom New Orthophonic 
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LL the world loves a love-story. For November 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins has written a delightful 
one of a woman who put up “No Trespassing” signs 
to keep “Young Lovers” off her property, and ended 


with a love-affair of her own. 
[‘ YOU were on trial for your life would you be 
willing to trust to the “twelve good men and true”— 
or would you rather throw yourself on the mercy of a 
judge, trained to distinguish between guilt and innocence? 
Vera L. Connolly’s November article, “On Trial—The 
American Jury,” will be a revelation to all those who 
have ever questioned this time-honored institution which 
is an essential part of our civic liberty 
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D°¥ YOU remember Seemintibin little white-linen nurse 
who scattered sunshine through a gray old hospital 
in “Soldiers All”? You will meet her again in the 
November Good Housekeeping, in “Flight,” a story you 
will never forget. Norma Patterson is the author 


EY. ERY woman wants to be a charming hostess, and 
in spite of the fact that any woman, rich or poor, 
may play it well, it is a réle in which few people are 


perfection. Mrs. Coolidge, our “First Lady,” is at her 
best when receiving in her home, and in November 
Helen Hathaway analyzes the secret of her success, “" 
that of other hostesses noted in Washington society, 

a clever article called “Famous Hostesses—and Why” 
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A Star Ham, to us, 


1S something you are going to eat 


. . . something you are going to quality’’—thousands of farmers 
eat. Delicious, tender ham that , J and ranchers producing annually 
you can boil, fry or braise with a a fifteen million head of live stock 
confidence that it will turn out . ah! which Armour and Company turn 
just right. Ham leftovers that . / * into food—and for which they 


make countless dishes surprise y pay the raisers hundreds of mil- 
you with new zest and richness. Lay é lions of dollars on delivery. 


Meat is the most important : ae And back of this, another pic- 
item in the daily diet. Millions ie ture—the “Armour Kitchen in 
of homes look to thousands of | & | re Chicago—the point of contact 
retail meat dealers every day to a between you and your home, 
supply this necessary food. These " the ranchers and farmers, the 
in turn look to Armour and Com- :  — buyers, dressers and proces- 
pany as their source of supply— oe sors of meat. Here under the 
which never fails. : direction of domestic science 

Back of this picture is another : . Tate experts is determined for 
—a score of huge packing plants Armour what you and your 
strategically placed to best serve folks demand. From here 
consumers of meat and producers ~_— — — in ; is enforced every step in prepa- 
of live stock—s5o00 branch houses oak, Beni Sg retin ration that must be observed 
bringing daily supplies close to process. so that every Star Ham is a de- 
daily markets—1500 refrigerator light when it reaches your table. 
cars of freshly dressed meats leav- For sixty years Armour and 
ing these packing plants for Company have been perfecting 
these 500 branch housesevery 





methods tosafeguard themeat sup- 
day—6o,o00 employees up- . ply of the nation. Star Ham is but 
holding the Armour stand- one of the quality products that 
ard—‘Armour on a food has established Armour and Com- 
product is an assurance of , pany’s reputation 
lye » among the world’s 
(s> / / leading provision- 

m= / ers. Armour and 





The recipes for these delicious 
dishes—Star Ham au Gratin . f 
and Star Ham and Cloverbloom hn Bs. / Company, Chicago. 
Eggs—are featured in **60 Ways —— “ ™ 
to Serve Ham'’’—an unusual Dept. 10-A, Div. Food Economics 
recipe book prepared by the Ar- ARMOUR AND Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


r Please send me a Free Recipe Book, ‘‘6o 
mour weer Send the coupon Wineentee thee 
or it. 
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ational 


HE University of Florida has a new 
President, the United States a new 
Commissioner of Education. We 
link these facts together because 
they belong together. Florida offered Dr. Tigert a better 
job-than Uncle Sam could give him, and he took it. 
The University of Florida had, last year, fewer than two 
thousand students; the United States had in its public 
schools approximately twenty-five million pupils. Never- 
theless the presidency of the state-conducted institution 
offered a bigger opportunity than did the federal position. 
Naturally Dr. Tigert accepted Florida’s appeal to ‘ 
over and help us.” He could help nobody where he was; 
at least, practically nobody. He could, and did, manage 
the schools for natives in Alaska and supervised, after a 
fashion, the government reindeer industry in that terri- 
tory; but not the most insignificant school supervisor in 
all these United States was expected to go to him for 
advice or counsel concerning his own share in what the 
New York Herald-Tribune calls “‘this greatest of democ- 
racy’s undertakings,” and which Herbert Hoover in our 
June issue referred to as “America’s biggest business.” 


America’s 
Biggest 


Business 


“come 


Is in Need HIS magazine has long con- 
” Regs tended that we should have a 
Coordination real Department of Education 

at Washington with a Cabinet- 
member secretary. The head of the present so-called Bu- 
reau of Education is subordinate to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Dr. Tigert’s resignation calls renewed attention 
to the absurdity of such a situation. Why don’t we 
change it, then? Because a lot of people—well-meaning, 
most of them—oppose the change on the ground that it 
will somehow “standardize” education. The answer is 
that nobody wants to standardize education—it can’t 
be done for the nation any more successfully than for 
a single school—but everybody wants, or should want, 
the very best methods that can be devised, and we cer- 
tainly should all want to change present conditions. 
At the present moment, according to Miss Charl Williams 
of the National Education Association, “we have in this 
country a higher percentage of illiteracy than any other 
leading nation. Every day approximately one-fourth of 
our children of school age are absent from the classroom.”’ 
It is, of course, conceivable that a Secretary of Education 
might not be able to put that “approximately one-fourth 
of our children of school age” into the classroom every 
day—and that would hardly be his responsibility; but 
he should be able to do something about our disgracefully 
high percentage of illiteracy. We have everything that 
one could ask or hope for in the way of favoring circum- 
stances, and yet we have failed to give all our people that 
equal chance to which they are entitled. 


But 
Not 


Sta ndardization 


E WOULD strenuously op- 
pose any attempt at legis- 
lation that had as an ulti- 
mate aim the setting up of a 
standard curriculum. We already see the unwisdom of 
that in states where the entrance requirements of certain 
colleges are foisted upon the public schools. In such 
states the state department of education rules with a 
high hand, and its mandates can not be overruled. The 
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Education 


extension of arbitrary authority in such matters could 
not be tolerated, but no one is entitled to assume that 
such power is desired by any individual or any group or 
that it would ever be granted by the Congress or ac. 
knowledged by the states. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been of incalculable benefit to the farmers, the 
Department of Commerce has, by recommending better 
business practises, saved hundreds of millions of dollars 
for our business men, yet neither is accused of “stand- 
ardizing” either agriculture or business to its detriment. 
Our schools are the pride of the nation, in spite of their 
shortcomings. Why should we not recognize them. 


dignify them, help them, by giving them the advantage of 
a place in the government where they will be considered 
nationally? Can it be that the culture of brains is less 
important than the culture of corn or the propagation 
of business? 


A Department “ HATEVER form of govern. 
o : ment we erect, the way that 
Education government will work, and 

the peace or misery it will 
bring to the people, depend almost entirely upon the 
character and abilities of the men and women into whose 
hands it is entrusted for its operation,” says Albert 
Edward Wiggam. Can we afford to neglect any oppor- 
tunity to enlarge those qualities upon which our national 
life depends? ‘We must rely upon education for turning 
the present into a better future,” says Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan. “If it becomes perfunctory, if it centers atten- 
tion on a few interests and fails to see life as a whole, 
if it forgets purposes and is concerned only with methods, 
then the future may be dark.” 

We appeal to all our readers who are interested in ed- 
ucation to lend their support to the campaign that is 
afoot to place a Secretary of Education in the President's 
Cabinet at the earliest possible moment. 


The 
Woman's 
Amendment 


N HER article entitled “Free and 
Equal Citizens,” in our July issue, 
Rheta Childe Dorr said that “a 
general action of some kind is really 
necessary” if the various legal restrictions concerning 
women—many of them absurd to the point of ridicu- 
lousness—are to be removed. She then said that “The 
National Woman’s Party, supported by branches of the 
Women Voters’ League .. .” is favoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will, at once and for all 
time, give women equal rights with men throughout 
the Unites States. Miss Belle Sherwin, President of the 
League of Women Voters, has called our attention to the 
fact that the League “is wholly opposed to the amen¢- 
ment, which it considers unnecessary, dangerous, and 
opposed to proper principles of efficient law-making.” 
No local branch of the League, so far as Miss Sherwin 3s 
aware, has taken a position on the proposed amendment 
contrary to that adopted by the national convention of 
the organization. Mrs. Dorr’s statement, therefore, 
appears to have been unwarranted. We ourselves feel 
that this is not a propitious time to urge another amen 
ment, but if you read Mrs. Dorr’s article we think you 
will agree that those who think an amendment is nece* 
sary are hardly to be blamed for advocating it. 
Witiiam Freperick BiGeLow, EDITOR 








The 
Loc FIRE 


By Daniel Henderson 


Illustrated 
By Forrest C. Crooks 


When the night deepens on our hill, 
Briskly the log fire burns, consuming 

The long room's shadowiness and chill 
And the drab mist beyond it looming 


What though the flaming brands burn low 
And under them the ashes thicken? 
Within their grayness is a glow 
That with replenishment shall quicken 


So, Dear, with us: new love we heap 
On fires long-kindled, and old embers 
Blent with bright flame, to splendor leap 
His love is freshest who remembers ! 














T WAS getting late, or early, depending upon 
the point of view. The patient waiters clearing 
away the glasses and chinaware looked unusual- 
ly pallid through thick blue smoke. Both girls 
were eager to get away, but Mr. Rand talked on 


Illustrated 
By 
Henry Raleigh 








‘RROA DWAY 
Musketeers 


EY lived, the three girls, in one 
long room across the front of a the- 
atrical rooming house in the Fifties, 
and all three were less than twenty. 

Florine, Lyle, Daisy —their names were the 
casual, meaningless names of their kind, 
and their lives were also the aimless, drift- 
ing lives of their kind. 

Mornings, curled separately into three 
precisely similar beds, with a blonde head 
which was Florine, a brown head which was 
Lyle, and a darker head which was Daisy, 
identically disposed. A midday awakening. 
Sketchy breakfasting, with the dishes 
thrust carelessly into a pan and the acrid 
reek of boiling coffee clashing with the 
heavy sweetness of the powder which 
seemed perpetually settling down in a fresh 
cloud. 

There were nearly always vague proc- 
esses of washing and mending and beauti- 
fying going on. Handkerchiefs drying 
upon the windowpanes for lack of ironing. 
Brief little garments of pink silk stretched 
actoss an impromptu line in a corner. Lyle 
sewing something with her forehead puck- 
ered anxiously because she was nearsighted. 
Florine sunning her yellow hair. Daisy try- 
ing out a new dance in the brevity of bras- 
sicre and bloomers. 

In the late afternoon they would saunter 
out arm in arm for a promenade up and 
down Broadway, bright flowerpot hats 
pulled down jauntily to slender eyebrows, 
stockings of the thinnest and sheerest of 
silk exposed to the knee, sharp-featured 
little faces carefully powdered and rouged 
lips of an impossible hue. 

Dinner came at the end of the prome- 
nade, thriftily at a cafeteria, or occasion- 
ally, more extravagantly, at McCray’s, 
where they lingered to comment frankly 
and sometimes audibly upon other diners. 

hen, with the lighting of electric bulbs 

all over the city, the real business of each 
twenty-four hours began: the breathless, 
siggling huddle of girls back of the dressing 
curtains of a night club, warm young flesh 
dusted generously with powder, frank, un- 
os display of dimpled young 
7 » yong eves bright with the expect- 
a Ae ich comes easily to less than twenty. 
ba 7 were so young, the girls crowding 
ck of Jake Bloom’s curtain, that there 


Jay GELZER’S 
tory of a Girl Who was Faithful to Her 
Ideal of Love 


was a lesson and a warning in that very 
quality of forced bloom. 

Florine, who was the beauty of the three, 
saw the warning. ‘Tried, without much 
success, to impress it upon the other two. 

“Broadway takes ‘em young—and /in- 
ishes with ’em young!’’ That was Florine, 
again and again during intervals of snap- 
ping in and out of her costumes. 

“You have to keep your eye on the ball 
—get what you want while the getting’s 
good!”” That was also Florine, tossing stray 
scraps of Broadway wisdom over her shoul- 
der while she sat at her dressing-table. 

Florine was incredibly hard. For all her 
exquisite blondeness, her soft, appealing 
curves, Florine had the hardness of flint, 
of diamonds, of steel, of anything bright 
and sharp. 

Florine knew her Broadway. Knew ex 
actly what she wanted from Broadway 
furs, a low purring motor of her own. the 
cool clasp of real pearls about her slim 
ihroat, money in the bank against an in- 
evitable rainy day. 

She was impatiently fond of the other 
two. Strove diligently to raise them to her 
own high evel of calculating sagacity, but 
was forever being defeated by the fact that 
the desires and aims of the others were so 
much less clear-cut. 

Daisy, who had a trace of frowning, 
sulky, Spanish beauty and nimble dancing 
feet, couldn’t have told what she wanted 
from life except that it certainly wasn’t 
what she had, and Lyle would have ad- 
mitted a similar perplexed bewilderment of 
choice. 

But that, perhaps, was because things 
were not quite the same for Lyle as for the 
other two. Florine was beautiful. Daisy 
had talent and could have made a name 
for herself had she possessed Florine’s hard 
shrewdness along with her own dancing 
feet. Lyle was neither talented nor beauti- 
ful, holding her place at the Trocadero more 
by reason of Florine’s ability to cajole Jake 
Bloom than by any inherent ability or 
aspect of picturesque appearance. 

Twenty times a night, when Jake Bloom’s 
eyes, lingering upon her in vague dissatis- 
faction, subtly informed her of his discon- 
tent, Lyle thought of the girls who hadn't 
profited by the need of capitalizing upon 


youth before youth had fled, the old girls 
with whom Broadway had finished, creep- 
ing back to play the tiny part left to them. 
Theatrical dressers. Costume menders. 
Wardrobe women. Scrubwomen cleaning 
floors riddled with cigarette butts still 
smoking with the haste of recent departure. 
Dejected eyes lifted to triumphant youth. 
Voices flinging out memory of past triumph 
of their own. 

“Dearie, when J was yourage . . .” 

Or, out of the flabby fat of a carelessly- 
lived fifty, “To lookit me now, you wouldn’t 
think that once . . .” 

Wistfulness edged with regret out 
strongly in voices as drab as their posses- 
sors. A hint of prophecy in their utterance, 
so that invariably the cold breath of fear 
blew across Lyle’s heart, even while she 
laughed. 

She laughed a great deal, Lyle, who was 
neither talented nor beautiful, yet found 
herself in a life urgently requiring both 
talent and beauty. 

“The fairy godmothers were certainly 
among the missing on the day my gifts were 
handed out!’’ she would chuckle, making a 
joke out of what must be endured. 

But in her heart she was not laughing. 

Misfits—that’s what they called people 
who got into the wrong place. And that’s 
what she was really, just another misfit 
trying to climb the smooth stone wall of 
Broadway celebrity and having neither 
talent nor beauty with which to chisel a 
foothold. Not even caring greatly about 
her failure, because there were so many 
things she did not like about the Trocadero 

The touch of impudent fingers upon her 
arms. The scorch of impudent eyes upon 
her thin body. Fat men becoming senti- 
mental at 2 A.M.—their wives never un- 
derstood them, and they invariably had 
tender hearts which suffered for lack of 
understanding. Thin men possessing a 
rankling suavity of insult which left the 
exact quality of insult subtly in doubt. 
College boys fatuously imagining challenge 
where none existed. Lyle was wearily con- 
vinced that none of these ever saw her as 
an individual, merely as a symbol of gay 
living, a steel against which to try out their 
own fencing ability. 

Florine was always willing to play the 
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game of wits with the 
utmost good humor. 
With, in fact, a delighted 
exhilaration in the very 
playing. But that only 
went to prove that 
Florine was in the right 
place and she herself in 
the wrong place. 

Lyle, walking down 
Broadway one Febru- 
ary at the unusually 
early hour of eleven 
o’clock, deliberately 
forced herself to linger 
before an occasional win- 
dow presenting itself to 
her attention. A hosiery 
shop, with chiffon hose 
marked down to a ri- 
diculous price. A fur 
store, with furs dis- 
played in a richness of 
silky pelts, where she 
admired a regal chin- 
chilla wrap which could 
never by any chance be 
hers. A window of cheap 
jewelry, where her eyes 
fastened longingly upon 
a rhinestone bracelet 
set with mock sapphires. 

She wanted the 
bracelet. Stood looking 
at it for a long time be- 
fore moving on in the 
knowledge that this more 
humble desire was also 
impossible of achieve- 
ment. 

Florine had a dozen 
such bracelets. Even 
Daisy had several, and 
her own lack of jewelry 
recorded a definite lack 
of popularity which was 
to be expected in that 
she was least pretty of 
all the Trocadero girls. 

A block down the 
street she encountered 
Glynn Herbert,  well- 
known Broadway actor, 
and was briefly warmed 
by a flashing, if profes- 
sionally cordial, smile 
acknowledging their 
slight acquaintance. It 
was nice of Herbert to 
be gracious to some- 
body who counted for 
as little in the general 
scheme of things as she 
did—abruptly Lyle was 
visited by the devas- 
tating humility which 
invariably smothered 
her when she thought of 
herself. A man jostled 
her, glanced up, and forbore apology. A 
policeman belligerently directing traffic 
bellowed insultingly at her. 

Neither incident would have happened to 
Florine. Florine, jostled, would have re- 
ceived instant apology. The insolent po- 
liceman would have stopped traffic to al- 
low Florine to pass in comfort. Things al- 
ways worked that way for Florine, secure 
in the power of her blonde beauty. 

At last and reluctantly Lyle reached the 
building housing a fashionable doctor’s 

2U 


Lyle. 


offices. Rode up in an elevator at a speed 
which left her sick and dizzy. 

The white-linen nurse who greeted her 
was barely civil. The people in the waiting 
room were hostile and aloof. The doctor 
who saw her after a prolonged wait was 
casual in manner and perceptibly disin- 
terested. They all knew she didn’t really 
count for anything. That she was only one 
more of an endless procession of thin, 
painted girls drifting in to see the doc- 
tor because of a continual cough and a 





Mr. Rand had the table reserved for those generous with tips to the headwaiter, and Florine’s 
Lyle’s less acute gaze passed over Mr. Rand indifferently. 


“He won’t have my num 


perpetual tiredness at last grown fright 
ening. 

The doctor, in dismissing her, was brusk 
Nothing serious, but she must take betiel 


care of herself. His voice rambled on 
moment or so in peevish denunciation ¢ 
late hours, bad air, thin clothing. 
Lyle smiled ironically. Drew her om 
with its shabby fur collar closer. Parted rt 
luctantly with the five dollars inexorably 
demanded by the white-linen nurse, ¥ 
would have been impertinent had she quilt 

















Practised eye found him immediately. 
ber in his little book.” 


dared, and went outside into the thin 


winter sunlight. She was relieved that her 
- of strength was not serious. As to 
4 _ - She smiled again, a brief 
te ing of lips painted too deep a scarlet. 
Pompous old goat! Wasn’t her life nec- 
ronan y based on the very things he con- 
She nt Thin clothing, bad air, late hours? 
> od ad a quick vision of the Trocadero, 
oes tony hot but full of drafts. Of air 
ad ably blue with smoke after midnight. 
vivid and aching recollection of the 





“Small-town stuff out to show off,’’ she whispered to 
“Just the same,” Florine said, “he has eyes for nobody but you” 


fatigue which comes of four hours of almost 
continuous dancing. 

Going up Fifth Avenue for a brief and 
heartening contact with the luxury offered 
by its shops, she saw Daisy with a young 
man who was very little older than Daisy 
herself. Lyle had seen him before, sitting 
at a table alone in the Trocadero, with his 
eyes always upon Daisy. 

Florine had laughed about him, warned 
Daisy not to waste time on somebody obvi- 
ously as poor as the proverbial church mouse, 


but here they were. 
Her eyes followed the 
two for a time, and the 
ache which she now 
recognized as loneliness 
deepened. 

Daisy seemed happy. 
She was laughing a lot, 
her dark eyes turned 
upward to young blue 
eyes only slightly above 
her own. They were 
walking arm in arm 
companionably. 

Daisy was only an 
infant, a runaway they 
had taken in out of 
sheer pity after her first 
appearance at the 
Trocadero. 

“Broadway eats little 
girls like that!’”’ Florine 
had said in her light, 
clear voice, which could 
tinkle frostily like ice- 
water falling from a 
height. ‘“‘Let’s take the 
kid in and give her half 
a chance.” 

Later Florine had 
voiced her disappoint- 
ment in Daisy. 

“Daisy’s clever with 
her feet, and she has 
the prettiest ankles in 
New York, but it’s head- 
work puts you over in 
this game just the same 
as in any other; and 
that’s where Daisy falls 
down. Daisy’s too ro- 
mantic. Some boob’ll 
come along, and then 
the exit sign will yawn 
right ahead of her. Jake 
Bloom knows. He'd 
feature her if he thought 
his money would have 
an even break.” 

Lyle thought of that, 
walking along behind 
the absorbed two. From 
the look of things the 
exit sign yawned right 
ahead of Daisy now. 
There could be no doubt 
that the two young 
people were in love 

She thought of love 
then, with a vague curi- 
osity and a wisitfulness, 
wondering if it would 
ever come to her and 
deciding that in all 
probability it would not. 
Almost too much to 
hope for, being what 
she was and being where 
she was, but perhaps it 
didn’t matter after all. Later on Broad- 
way seemed productive of only brief hap- 
piness at best. There were Alden Lytle 
and Roy Hayes—yes, more of unhappiness 
than of happiness in Broadway love, and 
perhaps in all love. 

She had reached the dingy brownstone 
house now. Went up the long flight of steps 
almost reluctantly to where Florine sat be- 
fore a mirror in a shaft of sunlight, examin- 
ing her daytime countenance with engrosse1 
interest. Florine (Continued on page 130) 
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Only a generation ago the bobolink and his torren- 
tial ecstasy of song enchanted thousands of way- 
farers; today in many sections he is a rare visitant 


By HENRY SMITH 
WILLIAMS 


From Far (ountries 


cA Delightful Article by Their Host in Passing 


JMETHING small and gauzy and 

glittering that hummed like a top 

came hurtling in at the studio win- 

dow and pendulumed in the air be- 
fore our faces as if swung by invisible 
strands of elastic ether. 

It poised on nothing for a few mo- 
ments, defying gravitation; then settled, 
light as thistledown, on Felicia’s up 
held finger, there to be revealed as a 
veritable bird, though not much bigger 
than a bumblebee, clad in a jacket of 
iridescent emerald—a humming-bird. 
A bird of the year, as its rather dull 
waistcoat showed. Obviously a tame 
bird, at home in the studio though 
absolutely free. 

There was wistful tenderness in 
Felicia’s eyes and voice as she said: “I 
fairly dread to have September come 
this year, for then littkhe Hummer will 
surely leave us. I’ve grown so fond of 
him! No other bird friend can quite take 
the place of this animated sunbeam.” 


Etchings by Will Simmons 


Each autumn the tiny humming-bird 
cruises down the Atlantic seaboard 
and flies across the Gulf of Mexico to 
Yucatan or possibly to South America 


Seemingly in response to the compli- 
ment, but really to snip a microscopic in- 
sect from the air, the “animated sut- 
beam” levitated toward the ceiling with 
astonishing hum of gauzy wings, poised, 
oscillated, then settled back to his perch. 

“Hummer,” said Felicia, “I wish you 
would tell me where you are going for the 
winter.” 

The little chap turned his head, and 
his bead-like eyes regarded Felicia with 
close attention. But he said nothing, 9 
I answered for him: ; 

‘Hummer does not know where he’ 
going,” I said. “Indeed, he doesn’t know 
that he is going anywhere. But I know 
that he is about to cruise down the At 
lantic seaboard, and fly right across the 
Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan, and then on 
into parts of Central America various and 
sundry, and possibly to the southern con 
tinent and the fabled region of the 
Amazon.” 3 

“I’m afraid it’s true,” said Felicia. 
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“But it doesn’t seem possible that the 
dear little morsel can ever find his way 
on such a journey. It is bad enough to 
think of the overland part of the trip. But 
can he conceivably fly five hundred miles 
at a stretch over water?” 

“I see no reason why he shouldn't,” I 
said. “Since his ancestors, no better 
equipped than he, have been making that 
trp every autumn, and the return voyage 
the following spring, for the past twenty or 
thirty thousand years at least.” ; 

“Qh, I know that, of course,” said 
Felicia. “But all the same it is a tremen- 
dously hazardous journey, even for a 
marvelous flier like Hummer. However, 
he is better equipped for it than almost 
any other of our bird friends, is he not?” 

As if in answer to the question, the little 
hummer sprang into the air and pirouetted 
from one part of the studio to another, now 
poising to sip sirup from the hanging medi- 
cine-dropper which he considers the choicest 
of flowers; now darting to a window to 
snip up an unlucky spider or insect midget ; 
performing gyrations that no other bird 
would attempt. 

“Hummer’s flying equipment and skill 
as an airman speak for themselves,” I said. 
“If such relatively poor fliers as warblers 
and vireosand flycatchers make the journey, 
he should have no difficulty.” 


iI 

HE studio in which we were standing 

is an ancient, detached building —a 
converted tobacco-drying loft—with win- 
dows of such ample proportions on three 
sides that you feel, as Felicia says, quite 
out of doors in it. From the south window 
you look down a hill, through the tops of 
the near-by apple trees and the not dis- 
tant sugar maples. From the east win- 
dows, you look up a hill that counts as a 
meadow, though its main crop is orange 
hawkweed and ox-eye daisies and feathery 
goldenrod. From the north windows or 
through the always open door, you look 
across the valley beyond the raspberry 
patch and the vegetable garden, where our 
Lake of Dreams nestles with mirroring 
surface of lapis lazuli, to the hills that rise 
in successive rock-ribbed terraces to the 
wooded pinnacle, with Altar Rock on 
guard at the border of treeland. 

In the cool of early evening of this late 
August day, the birds were active on every 
hand. Chimney swifts on scimitar wings 
were scuttling through the air and swoop- 
ing down, in competition with troops of 
barn-swallows, to scoop insect quarry from 
the surface of the pond—leaving a widen- 
ing circle of bejeweled ripples to mark each 
point of contact. Other troops of barn- 
swallows drifted hither and yon on effort- 
less Wings, sometimes floating into the 
studio at door or window and as leisurely 
floating out again, or settled gracefully 
down to festoon the top of the wire fence 
about the garden, all facing into the wind 
like weather-vanes. 

A family of kingbirds, parents and off 
spring indistinguishable, gyrated over th> 
beflowered meadow, wings aquiver, the 
white ups of their fan-like tails giving 
them anique distinction despite their 
otherwise somber attire. Any day now 
they would be ready to start on their 
autumn pilgrimage. 
ae pe garden and in the nearer shrub- 

y, (Continued on page 246) 
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We paused a few minutes on the slope above the lake 
to watch the barn-swallows skimming over the water. 
Their tenuous, streamline bodies seem to float in the 
air, as if buoyed in a medium heavier than themselves 





MYSTERY 
And 


ROMANCE 


By 
HENRY 
KITCHELL 
WEBSTER 


It Began Like This: 


Waite Martin Forbes went to the 
Alhambra, a public dance hall, he 
had a hunch that he’d get a story 
for his paper, but he didn’t suspect he’d run 
into a mystery and let the News go hang. 
It wasn’t his custom to pick up girls, even 
if they were pretty, but before he had been 
watching the dancers long he found himself 
walking across the floor in response to an 
almost imperceptible nod from a girl with 
curly red hair. 

She was a riddle from the first. As he 
danced with her Martin tried to figure out 
what sort of girl she was. Just when he had 
decided that she was not a professional 
“nice girl,” like Babe Jennings, who 
worked on the News and made extra money 
at night by dancing with men who wanted 
partners, Babe came along with a familiar 
\“Hello, Red!” that demolished his one 
certainty. Babe, slightly shocked at their 
having picked each other up, introduced 
them. Martin objected to the Red, espe- 
cially when it was coupled with her last 
name—White, and the girl told him her 
real name was Rhoda. The name re- 
minded him of something, but he couldn’t 
figure out what or why. 

When Rhoda had danced off with some- 
one else, Martin overheard a conversation 
between Max Lewis, the man from whom 
he had “rescued” Rhoda, and a woman. 
The woman seemed to be quite excited 
when Max told her that “she was the girl, 
all right!” and that he had found out her 
first name and that it fitted. 

“Kept her own first name, did she?” the 


womansaid. “She’s theone 
then. Find out where she 
lives. If I can get her ad- 
dress, we'll have C. J. where 
we want him.”’ 

The woman left, and 
Martin caught iust a 
glimpse of her. But he had 
spotted his association with the name Rhoda. 
He remembered that a blind ad had been 
running in the personal column of the 
News, addressed to Rhoda McFarland and 
saying that she would learn something to 
her advantage if she communicated with 
X-203. He was setting out to find Rhoda 
when Babe came up. As Max Lewis got up 
at the same time, Martin introduced them 
and went off—thinking it an easy way to 
get rid of Babe. 

Rhoda would have none of his warnings. 
Why should Martin think they had been 
talking about her? She refused to be 
alarmed and sent him on his way with a “I 
suppose you think there is a story, and you 
want to get it for your paper.” 

Later, when she was home, she began to 
wonder. She had always felt that there 
was something mysterious about her life, 


but she had thought she was secure becau* 
she had dropped part of her name Rhods 
Whitehouse McFarland. She had neve 
understood why her father had taken het 
out of school when she was a child an¢ 
why they had left the California tow 
where her father was a professor and hat 
moved to Chicago. It was something 
about a trial, and her father had “*gottet 
off,” she knew. But that was all. He 
father had told her strictly never to ans¥® 











any personal questions. There always had 
€n money to live on, but she hadn’t 


known where it came from. She had a 
vague idea that an uncle of hers had sent 
them a weekly sum. An uncle who had 
Wanted to take her away from her father. 
Her childhood impression of the man still 
remained; she still thought of him as 
the ogre.” She remembered, too, that her 
father had tried to say something about 
his “papers” and “Uncle William” when 
he was dying. Although she had intended 
he ometimne, she never had gone through 

€ trunkful of papers her father had left; 

€ just carried it along with her when she 
Moved, 


No, she could think of nothing that 


“There comes Babe! 
It must be getting 
late,””’ Rhoda ex- 
claimed to Martin, 
and added when 
Babe came up un- 
hurriedly, “Martin’s 
coming to supper 
with us tonight” 


would make her the center of a plot, as 
Martin had tried to convince her she was. 
After her father had died, she had left the 
hotel, changed her name, got a job—the 
public stenographer at the hotel had taught 
her shorthand and typewriting—and moved 
into an apartment with Babe. For two 
years her life had been that of a normal 
person. She almost felt once in a while, 
that it was too good to last. 

Rhoda had reached that point in her 
meditations when Babe came home. And 
oddly enough, Max Lewis had brought her 
in his car. 

“He asked me one queer thing about 
you,” Babe said. “He asked me if your 
real name wasn’t Rhoda McFarland.” 


Illustrated 
By W. G. 


Ratterman 


CHAPTER III 
ARTIN 
FORBES 
told 
himself 

firmly, as he went 
to bed that night, 
that he’d had his 
lesson. That was 
what he got for 
trying to inter- 
fere altruistically 
in somebody else’s 
affairs. Rhoda 
had treated him 
not as a friend, 
but as a reporter 
trying torundown 
a story. It must 
be a pretty good 
story if she was 
so afraid he’d get 
it. All right, by 
golly, he’d be a 
reporter, and the 
first thing tomor- 
row morning he’d 
go after that story 
and nail it down. 
And in the mean- 
time he'd stop 
thinking about 
her and go to 
sleep. 

He counted 
four hundred and ninety-seven 
sheep jumping over a fence and 
then, in disgust, lighted his 
night light, reached out for a 
volume of Jane Austen, and 
opened it in the middle. A 

couple of chapters of this ought to send him 
off. But it was no good trying to read. He 
shut the book with a sigh, turned off the 
light, and started over the evening again 
from the beginning, as minutely as he 
could, trying to remember every detail 
and not skipping any of the hard parts. He 
did drift off to sleep at last, but he must 
have gone right on thinking in his sleep, 
for he sprang out of bed at six o’clock 
a ghastly hour at which, he reflected, it 
was improbable that any newspaper re- 
porter had ever got up voluntarily—under 
the obsession of a horribly disquieting idea. 
That maneuver he’d been so proud of at 
the time—getting rid of Babe Jennings and 
Max Lewis by introducing them to each 
other—appeared now as likely to have been 
a downright idiotic blunder. Babe and 
Rhoda might inhabit very different spiri- 
tual worlds, but wasn’t it likely that if 
Babe knew her well enough to call her Red 
and get away with it, she’d also know the 
crude material facts about her—where she 
lived, where she worked, and so on— 
which were all that Max Lewis was inter- 
ested in? And wouldn’t Babe spill any- 





thing she knew to anybody who was in 
terested in findingitout? Why on earth 
hadn’t he thought of that last night? 

Well, it was probably too late to 
repair the error now. He had to get 
hold of Babe, though, at the earliest 
possible moment. He’d better waylay 
her on the sidewalk this morning as she 
was coming to work and warn her not 
to tell Lewis anything that she hadn’t 
told him already. The more he thought 
about the possibilities of his blunder, 
the worse they seemed. 

He dressed, bolted his breakfast, and 
was waiting at the foot of the elevated 
stairs on Wells Street a good quarter 
of an hour before Babe could be ex- 
pected to appear. He watched the 
crowds, though, that poured down from 
each arriving train just as intently as 
though she might have been found 
among them. 

By the time he’d finished his second 
..garette he felt as if he’d been stand- 
ing there for hours, as if everybody 
who came along wondered what he 
was doing there. And then, so sur- 
prisingly that he had to blink and 
shake his head to make sure that his 
imagination wasn’t deceiving him, he 
saw not Babe, but Rhoda herself 
coming down the stairs, Rhoda with 
her red hair all covered up by the little 
blue béret his memory had tried to tell 
him about last night. What would she 
do when she saw him? Toss her head 
and walk scornfully by without speak- 
ing at all? Or pause to make some 
other blighting aspersion on his good 
faith in having tried to help her? 

She didn’t do either of those things. 
Her face lighted up at the sight of him, 
and when she came within reach she 
held out her hand. 

“This is an awfully nice way for the 
day to begin,” she said. “I’m sorry I 
called you a reporter last night.” 

“I am one,” he told her. 

“Oh, I know you are, but you weren’t 
being one last night. I don’t know why 
I said that. I suppose because I have 
red hair.” 

“This is turning out a much better 
day than I thought it could,” he ob- 
served. “I wish I’d known last night 
that this was going to happen. How 
did it happen? Do you often come 
down these stairs about this time?”’ 

He perceived she was laughing at him 
as she asked, 

“You weren’t waiting for me, then?” 

“T would have been, all right, if I’d 
known,” he said. “Have you got a 
job near here?” 

“The door’s about fifty feet away,” 
she told him. “I’ve worked for the 
News for two years.” 

“Look here,” he demanded, when 
he’d digested this fact. “‘Did you know 
who I was all along—last night, I mean?” 

“T thought it might be you. I wasn’t 
sure, though, till Babe called you Marty.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.” 

She answered him quite simply, not 
seeming surprised at his pressing so minute 
a point. He didn’t quite know himself why 
it was so important, but it was. 

“Well,” he said, “‘we’ve got a lot of lost 
time to make up for. If I’ll agree not to 
talk about anything you don’t want to 


? 
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Rhoda didn’t want to advertise to Claire the fact that she saw through ber. 


Babe. 


talk about, will you have dinner with me 
tonight?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, “but I’ll tell you what 
I’d rather do, if you’d just as leave. I’d 
rather you came to supper at the studio. 
We'll cook something good to eat, and if 
we want to dance we'll turn on the grapho- 
phone. Would you like that, really? Then 
give me a pencil and a piece of your news- 
paper, and I’ll write down the address.’ 

He’d have asked her what sort of studio 
it was, if she hadn’t glanced up as she 


In the middle of it, though, she glanced at her watch and started a little 


handed back his paper and pencil and & 
claimed: 

“There comes Babe! 
late.”’ 

Babe sang out a rather knowing hello t 
the two of them, but, even if it was late, 
came on unhurriedly. ‘ 

Rhoda called back over the intervenilg 
heads, ‘‘Martin’s coming to supper with ws 
tonight,’”’ and then with a nod vanished 
into the entrance to the building. 

The implication he’d perceived in that 


It must be getting 
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Luckily Claire provided a safe topic of conversation by asking a question about 
Will you excuse me a moment, dearie?’”’ she said. Her departure worried Rhoda 


last remark of Rhoda’s disturbed Martin 
so much that he forgot to be polite. 
; Look here,” he said to Babe as she 
“ame up, “did that bird Lewis that I in- 
troduced to you last night find out where 
Rhoda lived from you?” 
¢ hadn’t meant it to sound quite so 
Tusk as that, and seeing that he’d an- 
hoyed her, he added: 
Don’t mind me. 


that’s 


I mean well, but 
something I want tb know.” 


You two make a pair all right, you and 


Max. It seems you both went ga-ga about 
Red last night. Why, Max took me home, 
and since I told him she and I lived to- 
gether, I suppose he knows. Why shouldn’t 
he?” 

“He was too anxious to find out, that’s 
all. He’s a bad boy if I know one when I 
see him. How much more did you tell him 
about her?” 

“Why, we talked of little else, dearest,” 
said Babe with false sweetness. ‘He 
wanted to know a// about her, and I tried 


to be accommodating—like Iam now.” 

There was no sense, of course, in 
letting her get his goat, as she was 
playfully trying to do. He didn’t 
doubt that her heart was in the right 
place as far as Rhoda was concerned, 
and so, trying to make his voice 
sound good-humored, he said, 

“All right, be just as accommo- 
dating as you can and tell me what 
you told him.” 

“T told him that we were childhood 
friends, just like ham and eggs, and 
that we were both honest working 
girls down here at the News all day, 
and butterflies only at night. And I 
told him we lived in a studio with 
two other girls, who danced for a 
living instead of for fun, but that they 
were on tour now with the ballet so 
that we were all alone. And that we 
cooked our own meals, except when 
friends asked us out to dinner. I 
thought he’d come across at that but 
he didn’t. I thought he was some- 
thing of a piker, if you want the low- 
down on it, even if he did drive me 
home in a big car.” 

“‘Was there anything else he wanted 
to know about Rhoda?” Martin 
asked. 

He didn’t know why she should 
have flared up at that, but she did 
“Look here, who elected you Red’s 
guardian?” she demanded hotly, “I’ve 
known her about seven hundred 
times as long as you have, and I’m 
not trying to get her in dutch with 
anybody.” 

He didn’t know what to say to that, 
but the look in his face must have 
answered for him, for with a com- 
plete change of manner, she went on: 

“What is it, Marty? Is there any- 
thing wrong with him? Do you know 
anything about him?” 

“No,” he told her, as they entered 
the building together. “But I think 
he’s up to something queer, and I’m 
going to try to find out what it is. 
And if you happen on anything that 
gives you a line on it, let me know.” 

He thought she hesitated as though 
she had something on her mind, but 
all she did was to nod assent and say, 
as she walked off, that they’d see him 
for supper tonight about seven. 

Martin’s own day’s work was 
yawning for him in the local room, 
but he didn’t go there. He went into 
the morgue instead, on the chance 
that he’d find there some scrap of 
information about Max Lewis. The 
search was much better rewarded 
than he’d expect it to be, though 
there was nothing fresher than four 
years old, and it naturally threw 
no direct light on the secret of the 
man’s present activities 

Max had had his promenade in the 
public eye by virtue of a breach of promise 
suit for one hundred thousand dollars that 
had been brought against him by a chorus 
girl, He'd been in love with her, it seemed; 
and had written her the usual half-dozen 
imbecile love letters. All that gave them 
interest, either to the public or to the 
chorus girl herself, had been the fact that 
Max, though it wasn’t clear that he had 
any property of his own, had a vested right, 
so to speak, in (Continued on page 100) 
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Once I made a non-stop museum trip. You Don f Need O Know 

Three thousand Americans were put 

through the Louvre in one morning 


All You Need To Know I; 


Have a Goon 


Illustrated by 


R. BURTON HOLMES tells 
about an old lady from South 
Rend, Indiana, who came up to 
him one day while he was making 
notes about pic‘ures in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence. 
“TIsn’t this ’Mr. Holmes, the lecturer?” 
she asked. 
On being told that it 
was, she turned to her 
husband with a sigh of through this place Perhaps, more than anything else, it was 
hearty relief. : yesterday morn- a belated realization of this latter fact that 
“Father,” she said, “we | ~~ ing!”’ sent me into the Louvre, alone and unen- 
don’t have to look at . : Right away I cumbered, to have the experience of a 
another picture. We'll thought of my lifetime. 
hear all about them next first non-stop mu- The rest was easy: 
winter.” I took my time. 
That is about the way I And— 
felt when I emerged from I didn’t look at any- 
my first American art gal- thing I didn’t like. 
lery. Only I didn’t care if Nothing could have 
winter never came! My been simpler. Nothin 


isn’t any sense in that sort of thing. We 
have art museums at home. And guide- 
books. And guides. But, anyway, the 
moment I hit Paris, I started out to spend 
the day at the Louvre. And I hadn’t gone 
far before a fellow hailed me and told me 
he would take me through the whole thing 
in an hour. Botticelli, It’s important.’ As if beauty 

“Why,” he said, “we put three thousand were ever important! Beauty should be 

Americans fun! 


own time and in my own way. And I did. 

I didn’t even buy the official guidebook. 
Something about its solemn front cover 
reminded me of those professorial bifocals. 
I could just see that old man steering me 
toward the “right’’ pictures. I could hear 
him insisting: “Look at this panel by 





chief memory was of a be- 
spectacled old professor— 
himself a museum piece— 
who kept saying: “Look 
at this canvas by Sargent. 
It’s important.” Some- 
times I looked. Sometimes 
I didn’t. Generally I took 
his word for it and rushed 
on to the next picture. If 
it was by Sargent, it must 
beimportant. Beyond that 
fact I didn’t learn much 
about art. And, as so 
often happens, I didn’t 
think much about it until, 
many years later, I made 
my first trip to Europe. 


People are funny that way. 





They'll 


stay at home for twenty years and never 

think of looking at anything above the 

artistic level of a comic strip. Then they’ll 

go to Europe. And the first thing they do 

is to make for the nearest museum and buy 

a guide-book or a guide. Of course, there 
28 


Tne bespectacled old professor kept 
saying, ‘“‘Look at this canvas 
by Sargent; it is important.”” Gen- 
erally I took his word for it and 
rushed on to the next picture 


seum trip. And I made up my mind I 
wasn’t going to let anybody put me 
through the biggest art gallery in the world 
in an hour. I would see the Louvre in my 


could have been more in 
accordance with the most 
advanced pedagogical 
theories. It’s no use try- 
ing to pour art into the 
top of a man’s head. He 
must do the pouring— 
and, nine times out o 
ten, the stream flows 
from the fountains of his 

own nature. 
o, The man who owns 4 
_ dog may not care for 4 
hundred Diirers or 4 
thousand Van Dycks, but he may spend 
an unforgetable morning in front of 4 
Landseer or a Rosa Bonheur. The owner 
of a rowboat or a yawl may throw his neck 
out of joint looking at a Turner or 8 
Sorrolla, and not turn an artistic hair in the 
presence of a Titian ora Goya. The soldier 
is often more interested in Meissoniers 
battle scenes than he is in Dante’s Dream 
or Farquarson’s Dawn. Physicians fre- 
quently prefer Rembrandt’s School @ 
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What You Like, In Order To 
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By Frederick L. 


Collins 


LIME with ART 


Stuart Hay 


Anatomy to the Greuze heads or the Della 
Robbia babies. And the editor of ‘“‘The 
Breeder’s Gazette’’ may take more pleasure 
in Paul Potter’s Bull than he does in Cor- 
reggio’s Holy Night. Then again, he may 
not! 

But the result in any case is the same. 
The man studies the picture that he 
likes. He begins to realize why he likes 
it. He finds himself com- 
paring it with other pictures of 
the same sort—then, with 
other pictures of other sorts. 
The man who starts at Franz 
Hals’ dinner table finds himself 
before he knows it in the forest 
of Corot. And pretty soon, he 
will discover with the delight 
of a modern Columbus that 
the same reasons that make 
Hals’ Dutchmen rounder and 
healthier and happier than any 
other Dutchmen in the world 
make Corot’s landscapes deeper 
and softer and lighter and 
darker than any other land- 
scapes in the world. And then 
there is no limit to the field 
of his exploration—or enjoy- 
ment. 

_ The way I found Velasquez 
is a case in point. I like his- 
tory. And I have always had 
a weakness for the Spanish 
vanety—first, because it was 
Wrapped up with our own; and, 
second, because it was never 
taught to any extent in my school. So, 
Velasquez’s long-faced Spanish princes, his 
round-faced little infantas, his great 
gentlemen and ladies spoke to me at once 
of the glittering court to which Columbus 
went for gold and ships; they spoke elo- 
quently of centuries of power and wealth 
and culture. Velasquez was the Spain I 
peer to know. That’s why I like him. 

at's why I went back to the Prado in 





Madrid to study him again and again. 
That’s why I began to see in his paintings 
that mastery of composition, that depth of 
perspective, that baffling counterfeit of 
reality, which makes him—technically, at 
least—the greatest of them all. 

I’ll give one other example of the way 
the thing worked with me—and then we'll 
hurry on to the more important matter of 

how it will work with you. 
Being a man, I naturally 
liked pictures of beautiful 


There are copies so perfect that ex- 
perts can hardly tell them from the 
originals with a magnifying glass 


women. I dare say that’s what most men 
look at first. And, of course, I made the 
acquaintance of Peter Paul Rubens and 
what I irreverently dubbed his obesity 
school of art. Rubens liked his ladies 
fatter than I like mine—so fat, indeed, 


that I laughed out loud at some of his 
heaviest canvases. However, the pictures 
had a fascination for me because of their 
marvelous flesh tones and their gorgeous col- 
ors. And I kept on looking and laughing un- 
til one day I came across the fattest and fun- 
niest group of Flemish ladies I had yet seen. 

“Rubens,” I said, proud of my new 
knowledge. 

But suddenly I began to miss things— 
little technical excellences which I hadn’t 
appreciated in Rubens’ paintings until, for 

the first time, they weren’t there. 
Then, I realized that the painting was 
not by the great master at all, but by 
one of his many groping imitators. I 
was startled to find that through 
Rubens’ funny fat women I had 
learned something about art. And, 
for some irreverent reason, I 
thought right away of Charles 
Spencer Chaplin. 

For years I went to the 
movies to see funny men 
throw pies. Any funny men. 
Any pies. Then I grew up to 
the point where I noticed that 
one particular funny man was 
considerably funnier,andthrew 
his pies with considerably 
more skill, than all the other 
pie-throwing funny men put 
together. After a while I real- 

ized that this fellow was funny 

whether he threw pies or not. Then I 
began to see that he was a good many other 
things besides funny. 

The comparison may seem irrelevant as 
well as irreverent. There may be no 
artistic relation between Rubens’ women 
and Chaplin’s pies. But they have one 
thing in common: they sent me back again 
and again to the “pictures” until I un- 
consciously learned to distinguish between 
good pies and bad pies, good fat and bad 
fat, good art and bad art—something I 
never should (Continued on page 158) 
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But Then— How 
eAbout 
Love Itself? 


T WAS Mr. Ander 

son who discovered 

little Miss Kenny 

first. He had grown 
tired of tagging along 
like a fifth wheel to the 
parties that his friend 
and roommate, Chester 
Loomis, was forever en- 
gineering. He never 
had a good time at them 
anyway. Chester was the one who en- 
joyed them. He it was who appropriated 
the prettiest girl, held the center of con- 
versation, threw the biggest flash, and was 
generally the king pin. His bureau top 
was littered with the pictures of girls who 
had loved him well—but vainly. For 
Chester was not the marrying kind. Not 
Chester. He loved himself too well, him- 
self and the peacock-blue sportster he rode 
around in. 

“The world,” he was fond of expounding 
to Mr. Anderson from his dark, flashing, 
magnificent height of six-feet-two, “owes 
me a good time. And believe me, brother, 
I’m out to collect.” 

Mr. Anderson had watched him collect 
first with the awe and admiration that a 
shy man has for his bolder brother, then 
with consternation, and finally with com- 
plete disapproval. If Chester called it 
having a good time to keep half a dozen 
girls on the string at once, to deceive, hurt, 
or flatter them as suited his purpose, to act 
entirely without honor or scruple, he, Mr. 
Anderson, was not going to be witness or 

0 


party toit. Mr. Anderson had two young, 
unmarried sisters in the little Maine town 
he had come from, two sisters whom he 
worshiped and idolized. And once, when 
the telephone rang in the three-room suite 
which he shared with Chester, he picked 
up the receiver, and a girl’s voice at the 
other end cried out to him piteously: 

“Oh, Chester! Aren’t you ever coming 
to see me again?” 

Mr. Anderson dropped the receiver with 
a clatter, and a shudder passed through 
him. A girl crying out like that—as if her 
heart had been broken! Mr. Anderson 
imagined one of his sisters sobbing out like 
that, and a cold sweat broke out over him. 
Oh, no, no! Mr. Anderson was not going 
to string along with Chester any more than 
he had to. And so, one night, when 
Chester urged him to join a particularly 
gay party, Mr. Anderson shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I’d rather read. Be- 
sides, I’ve got a few ideas for some stained- 
glass designs with flower motifs that I'd 
like to work out.” 


“Oh, come on along!” urged Chester 


“The deuce with your 

stained-glass motifs! 

For all the thanks you'l 

get from Thompson and 
Dunhill, you might as well put in your 
evenings enjoying yourself.” 

But, “No,” said Mr. Anderson with the 
obdurate stubbornness of the gentle. 

Over near the park, he remembered, 
there was a little circulating library a 
which he had once taken out a card. Now 
if he could get some bot nical books that 
had flower prints or pictures, he could get 
right to work on his designs. He plodded 
out into the night toward his destination 
and, arrived there, proceeded to rummage 
through all the likely shelves with great 
thoroughness and intentness. He had 
been searching for perhaps half an hour 
when a voice said, 

Can I help you?” 

He looked around, startled. And there 
was little Miss Kenny. She wore a pn 
little black frock with a white frilly collar 
at the neck and white frilly cuffs at the 
wrists. She had soft, curly, brown hait 
drawn demurely into a Madonna like col 
at the back of her head, and violet-blue 
eves wide with the desire to help. And 
standing there among all the rows ol 
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By Mary SINGER 


books, she looked utterly neat, and sweet, 
and somehow saintly. 

Mr. Anderson’s heart gave a leap and a 
lurch, so that it seemed to make a complete 
somersault within him. He grew violently 
red under his light skin—Mr. Anderson 
was blond, you see, with fair hair and a 
small, fair mustache—and he stammered, 
“] “I was looking for flowers.” 

_ “Flowers?” said little Miss Kenny on a 
rising note, as if to inquire, ‘‘Now what in 
the world would you want with flowers in 
January?” 

wl es,” said Mr. Anderson, “flowers 
Pictures of flowers. I—I want them for 
designs, Designs for stained glass, you 
know. I I had an idea that if—” 

‘Oh!” said little Miss Kenny, complete 
understanding chasing the wonder from 
her voice. “You should look in the botani 
cal and gardening section. Here.” 

She led the way toward some stalls at 
the further end of the room. Nimbly her 
slender fingers ran over a row of books. 
She drew forth one, two, three, half a 
dozen. She placed them in Mr. Anderson’s 
hands. 
what she said. “I think you'll find 
nee. Want in these. If you don’t, just 
etme know. I'll look some more.” 


T/lustrated by John Newton Howitt 


“Th-th-thanks!” faltered Mr. Anderson. 
“Thanks, awfully.”’ 

“Not at all!’’ said little Miss Kenny. 

And smiled. And went on to help some 
one else. 

Mr. Anderson wanted to look after her, 
but didn't. If he did, he felt he should 
never be able to draw his eyes away again. 
He went home instead, to the three-room 
suite he shared with Chester. And spread 
the books out on a table in the sitting 
room, And got out paper, and rule, and 
an eraser, and a stack of sharply pointed 
pencils, and settled himself down to work. 

He was still working when Chester came 
in at about two in the morning looking 
rumpled but still exhilarated. 

“Well, well, well!’ said Chester. He 
always said, “Well, well, well!’ when he 
was surprised. ‘‘Well, well, well! You up? 
I thought you’d be snoozing hours and 
hours ago. Boy! You missed the best 
revue in years! And the classiest girl! 
Absolutely the berries! A cousin of Lola’s. 
Came down from Hartford to spend the 
week. And talk about the style of the 
New York girls! She can give you aces 
and Blonde, you know. With big 
brown—” 

“Yes, Mr. Anderson, not 


yes,” said 


“Well, well, well!” he said. 
“Who'd have thought I'd bump 
into you! Hop in! I'll ride you 
over, wherever you're going.” 
He sounded so innocent, so gra- 
cious, so hearty. But Mr. Ander- 
son could have killed him. He 
knew. Chester had trailed him 


hearing a wocd. “Chester, I’ve struck the 
most wonderful idea! I had it all along, 
sort of sizzling in my head, but I never 
knew it would work out so beautifully. 
Can you imagine the marvelous color com 
binations I can get if I—”’ 

“Yum!” yawned Chester, suddenly 
looking tired and more than his twenty 
seven years of age. 

Chester went a lot on nervous energy. 
When that drooped, he was abruptly like a 
tire that has been punctured. He began 
to draw out his tie. On the wall his shadow 
wavered grotesquely. he said 
“T’m all in. You going to stay up with 
that stuff any longer?” 

“A little while,” said Mr. Anderson. 
“T’d like to finish at least one design to- 
night. I’ve got an idea behind all this. 
You know those plans we’re doing for the 
DeWitt town house?” 

Chester ought to know. He worked with 
Mr. Anderson at Thompson and Dunhill’s, 
Architects. That was how they had come 
to room together. 

“Well, Mrs. DeWitt is set on having an 
indoor conservatory. But there isn’t any 
room. Now I've been thinking, that with 
the use of stained glass, we can build one 
a small one, to be sure—right in the south 
windows of the living-room. It'll be an 
original—”’ 

“Good-night!”” said Chester, and passed 
into his bedroom. 

Under the light in the sitting-room Mr. 
Anderson worked on. 

“I’m going to get a lot of violet into this 
design,”’ he said happily to himself. ‘I like 
violet. Particularly when it’s more blue 
than violet.” 

He stressed that point when he showed 
his designs to Mr. Dunhill the next day 

“More blue than violet,” said Mr. 
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“Gee!” 
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Dunhill, pursing his lips and nodding his 
head. “H’m!” And then: “Go ahead. 
Work it all out. We'll see.” 

Mr. Anderson took his books back to 
the library that night. There were plenty 
of flower prints and pictures in them that 
he had not yet used and that he couldn’t 
use up in a couple of months to come. But 
Mr. Anderson was becoming guileful. Oh. 
yes, guileful! And not a little bold! 

Little Miss Kenny was at the semi- 
circular desk right behind the revolving 
front doors when he came in. She wore 
her slim little black dress with the frilly 
white collar and the frilly white cuffs. 
In her hand was a pencil, a long, sharp 
pencil with a rubber stamp attachment. 

Mr. Anderson spread his books before 
her. 

““Good-evening,” he said, going red right 
up to the roots of his blond hair. 

Little Miss Kenny’s violet-blue eyes 
fluttered up to his. “‘Why, good-evening,”’ 
she returned. “Did you find what you 
wanted last night?” Busily she made 
little notations in the backs of the returned 
books. 

“Not quite,” lied Mr. Anderson brazen- 
ly. “If you'll just show me again where 
you keep all those books—” 

“Certainly,” said little Miss Kenny. 

In the course of the next few weeks Mr. 
Anderson became quite a habitué of the 
library near the park. He knew very well, 
by that time, exactly where the 
botanical books were. Yet it 
was amazing how he could for- 
get and not seem to find his way 
at all. When little Miss Kenny 
was at the semi-circular desk as 
he came in, she led him straight- 
way to the proper place. But at 
other times he had to go through 
all the book stalls to find her, 
wending his way in and out 
quite like a child playing “‘Go 
In and Out the Windows.” 

One night it rained. It had 
begun to come down when Mr. 
Anderson started for the library, 
ai.d he had turned back to get 
an umbrella. He stood a long 
time that night before the books 
on botany, not seeming to be 
able to decide upon any one of 
them. Little Miss Kenny pat- 
tered past him several times on 
one mission or another. Sud- 
denly he stopped her. 

“Have you got an umbrella?” 
he asked. 

“Umbrella?” said little Miss 
Kenny in a wondering voice. 
“No. Why?” 

“It’s raining,” said Mr. An- 
derson. ‘“If—if you haven’t— 
why—why I'll stay and take 
you up when you're ready to go 
home.” 

Two little tongues of color 
leaped to little Miss Kenny’s 
cheeks. ‘“That’s—that’s very 

thoughtful of you, Mr. Ander- 
son,” she said. She knew his 
name from his library card. 
you.” 

They stopped into a corner drug store 
for a hot chocolate. There were high seats 
against the counter, long-legged ones with 
just the merest backs. They came quite 
high up against little Miss Kenny, so that 


“Th-thank 


Leave, 


Mr. Anderson had to give her a little lift 
upward. He touched her elbow, and 
against him her body was soft, and fra- 
grant, and child-like. A funny, electric 
thrill went through him, making him all 
at once warm and happy. 

He said eagerly, urgingly, “Have a piece 
of cake with your chocolate?” 

She said, “If you'll share it with me. I 
couldn’t eat it all alone.” 

She ate like a fastidious, pecking bird. 
It was nice to watch her. The girls Chester 
had dragged Mr. Anderson around to see 
had eaten like ravenous wolves. 

Something within Mr. Anderson began 
to sing. He drew her arm close, very close, 
as they plunged again out into the rain. 
They went eastward across the city, in the 
opposite direction from the smart apart- 
ment hotel where Mr. Anderson lived with 
Chester. They came to a block lined with 
old brownstone houses. Before one of 
them they stopped. There was a tall stoop 
and windows with ruffled looped curtains 
and green shutters. 

“Will you come in?” said little Miss 
Kenny. ‘And meet my mother?” 

Mr. Anderson went in. 

When he came home an hour later, Ches- 
ter, who was most strangely sitting before 
the gas log in the fireplace, looked at him 
curiously. 

“That library,” 
agreeing with you. 


he said, “must be 
What do they serve 


GOD KEEP 


A CLEAN WIND 


BLOWING 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


Gop keep a clean wind blowing through my heart 
Night and day; 

Cleanse it with sunlight—let the silver rain 
Wash away 

Cobwebs—and the smothering dust that years 


I pray. 


Gop keep a clean wind blowing through my heart: 
Wind from far, 
Green pastures 
Waters are; 
Wind ‘from spaces out beyond the first 
Twilight star. 


BITTERNESS can have no place in me, 

Nor grief stay— 

When the winds of God rush through and sweep 
Them away. 

God keep a clean wind blowing through my heart 
Night and day. 


there along with the books on botany? 
Gin?” 

“Don’t talk rot!’ said Mr. Anderson. 

Chester shot him a sharp glance. 

“One of these nights,” he threatened, 
“T’m going along with you.” 


Mr. Anderson went stiff. His heart 


and from shaded pools. where still 


Men Can Be So Blind! 


stood still. Wild panic leaped up within 
him. Chester going to the library! Chester 
meeting little Miss Kenny! Chester with 
the pictures of his lady-loves all over the 
top of his bureau! Chester who live 
lightly, loved lightly, forgot lightly! Ches. 
ter whom girls cried over! Chester who had 
a sparkle, and a dash, and a line of tak 
that could charm a bird off a tree! jj 
Chester went to the library—if. Chester 
met little Miss Kenny— 

Fear and desperation lent Mr. Anderson 
wiliness. He mustered a delighted smile 
from between stiff lips. ‘Why not?” he 
returned, and tried with all his heart and 
soul to sound cordial. “Do you good.” 

Chester dropped the scent. A moment 
he had been intrigued by Mr. Anderson's 
vague elation. He had thought ther 
might be something to make him look like 
that. It couldn’t be just those ideas he 
was getting for stained-glass designs, 
although they were making a decided hit 
with Mr. Dunhill. He had thought, per 
haps, that there was a girl. But he mus 
have been wrong. It was probably jus 
the books of flower prints, after all. Mr: 
Anderson was a queer sort, anyway, He 
got a kick out of the deadest things. 

“Nope!” he said. ‘Not me. I was jus 
stringing you. What do I want to goto 
the library for and punish my eyes further? 
They get quite enough exercise in the office, 
thank you. I'll leave the night work to 
you, George. You can be ambi- 
tious for the two of us.” 

Mr. Anderson breathed easier 
But he was wet under his collar 
It had been a close shave. 

He went on with his courtship. 
But no longer did he conceal it 
behind an interest in flower mo 
tifs for stained-glass designs 
Somehow that little fright Che 
ter had thrown into him drov 
him to aggressiveness. He went 
to the library nightly without 
fail. And sat deliberately waitin 
till the clock struck nine andi 
was time to escort little Mis 
Kenny home. He knew that,# 
he arrived at the desk for her, the 
two other librarians snickered ani 
nudged each other. One of then 
was plainly a bitter, disillusion 
old maid. Her eyes were sham, 
like gimlets, and she made Mr 
Anderson feel hot and uncot 
fortable. But he gritted his tet 
and held his ground. Let thes 
snicker! With little Miss Kenny! 
arm tucked in his, he didn’t cam 
if the whole world snickered. — 

He would walk slowly, try 
to prolong every minute of t 
way to the brownstone hou 
He would urge her to stop @ 
with him for a sundae, a sae 
wich, a soda, so that he coulds 
and drink in the picture of be 
Sometimes she would. Ma 

often she would shake her he 
“Now, you know I oughtnt! 
Mother will worry.”’ 

He would argue, “But she knows yo! 
with me.” 

“I know she does. 
her alone at night. 
thing at home.” ; 

There was a little bakery along ® 
route. It was not (Continued on page? 
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Wherever we see 
love we see some: 
thing divine 
Where love is, 
there God is also 


The Firse of Several Little oyermons on the Every-Day Things of Life 


HEN Our Lord was on the 
earth, those who met him 
differed very much as to 
whence he came and as to 
whether or not he had any authority. 
Some said he was a wine-bibber who 
liked to associate with evil compan- 
tons; some said he was possessed by 
the Devil; some thought he was a de- 
luded fanatic; some thought he was 
an impostor; some thought he was an 
able Jewish teacher; some thought 
he was a magician; some thought he 
was the Son of God. Today there 
is the widest divergence of opinion 
as to the place he should hold in history. 
But an intelligent man who talked with 
Im gave a description of him on which all 
of his followers today, no matter what 
their creed may be, might unite: “We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God.” 
How did the speaker know that? Well, 
ow do we know, in talking with a golf 
Professional, that he is a Scotsman? How 
© we know that a man comes from one 
of our southern states? We know it by 


By 


William Lyon 


Phelps 


Illustrated by 
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his accent, by his manner of speech, and 
sometimes by the expression of his face or 
the cast of his features. In the same way 
the voice and iace of Jesus betrayed his 
origin. The radiance of his countenance, 
the authoritative and yet tender tones of 
his voice, showed that his native country 
was beyond the bounds of earthly geog- 
raphy. He carried with him a divine at- 
mosphere. 

In the opera “Lohengrin,” when the 


apparently defenseless maiden Elsa 
is accused, she agrees to submit 
her case to trial by combat. The 
trumpets sound, and after a long 
pause we hear the thrilling violins, 
and in the distance is seen approach- 
ing a knight in silver armor. It is 
clear that he comes from no earthly 
country; Elsa calls him the Divine 
Ambassador. 

Although Our Lord was God’s 
Ambassador from heaven to earth, he 
seemingly took no interest in politics 
or in forms of government, and no 
political or social organization can 

claim him. He was not a Conservative or a 
Radical, not a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Socialist. But he came to turn all our 
values upside down. Every valley was to 
be exalted, every hill made low; the crooked 
was to be made straight and the rough 
places plain. He was in this sense a Revo- 
lutionist. He came not to upset the struc- 
ture of society, but to establish a revolution 
in every individual heart, to change it from 
cowardice to (Continued on page 301) 
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Ben lost pa- 
tience. “‘Darn it 
all! Aren’t you 
people going to 
ask why I sent 
for you?”’ Jenny 
answered for 
them both. “We 
supposed you’d 
tell us presently”’ 


The Story of a 
Who Found That “There is no 
Fear in Love” 


HE Rooneys were playing a cheap 
vaudeville house in San Francisco 

when they got Ben Piazza’s wire. 
“I wonder what it means,”’ Jenny 
said after she had read the message aloud. 
The other half of the team was taking 
his make-up off and didn’t answer. Eddie 
always left business details to his little 
wife. She was a quick, bright girl with the 
brains of the act, as he often told her, and 
he thought she had a right to decide for 


them both. 
34 


Woman 


“He wants to see us in Los Angeles.” 
She carefully folded the noncommittal 
yellow paper. “We'll see him, of course. 
Isn’t it lucky, Eddie, that we're playing 
Los Angeles next week so there won’t be a 
lot of money wasted on telegrams?”’ 

It was like the Rooneys to treat a sum- 
mons from the most important booking 
office in the West as if it were an advertise- 
ment for a brand of soap. Nothing on 
earth could make the Rooneys look upon 
vaudeville as a serious matter; to them it 


was merely a stop-gap for a few unpi~ 
ductive months. They were circus people, 
and everything outside a circus was Just # 
little unreal to them; they had no idea that 
in turn they were to the world as ul 

as moonlight. They did an aerial that 
made onlookers gasp when their vision We 
not obstructed by a thousand and of 
glittering performances in the three rings 
It was so distant, so miraculous, so beaut 
ful in its perfect rhythm that eyes tryi% 
to follow them were bewildered by the ¢* 
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< Gam floating figures high among the 
yriad ropes of the big top. The Rooneys 


_ grown used to playing the part of 
reaps Aer jugglers on a little stage in 
M sha dle ring got the soul-warming ap- 
ife ot They accepted it as a part of their 
oe — allowed it to lessen the 
€ss of their endeavor to give a bigger 

a better act. & &e 
bg the same when they played their 

sim — in vaudeville. They had a 
Pie wire-walking act—or, rather, it 


appeared to be simple when they opened or 
closed the show, giving way to soft-shoe 
dancers or squeaky soubrettes; pushed or 
shunted about by people who had no 
notion of the years of unremitting toil and 
trained fearlessness it had cost to perfect 
their floating grace. The Rooneys did not 
know they were wonderful, and nobody 
took the time to tell them so. 

They worked all winter because the 
salary was important. There was Eddie’s 
father with his injured back, who had to 
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be kept in a good hospital for the rest of his 
life. He would never work again, but he 
had trained his son well and a good many 
others, too, so he deserved his rest—if it 
could be called that. And there were 
Edith and Gertie, Jenny’s little half 
sisters, who had to be kept in boarding 
school. Their mother had been Mam’selle 
Eugenie, the world’s most intrepid lion 
tamer, and all three could remember 
clearly the beautiful figure of bravery she 
made in tights and top boots and a short, 
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gallant, black-velvet cape. And there was 
the day they didn’t want to remember but 
could never forget, and after that Jenny’s 
salary had to keep them all. 

Eddie Rooney had mildly objected to the 
boarding school. “Send ’em to school, of 
course,” he said, “but don’t shut ’em out 
of the circus. Why, honey, what else is 
there for ’em? They were born in it, just 
like we were.” 

Jenny closed her lips tight. No use re- 
minding Eddie of what he always ignored— 
as if it were a little flaw in her. She hadn’t 
been born in a circus. Her father had been 
an actor, and Mam’selle Eugenie as his 
wife played one-night stands through half 
the hick towns of the Middle West. The 
lion taming began afterward, when she 
married Joe LaForte, the juggler. Jenny 
had an old photograph of her father, a 
glowering Hamlet with a face darker than 
his plume, and she treasured this in secret 
long after any dream of following his career 
had been lost in the rhythmic sway of her 
trapeze. 

But Eddie Rooney was circus born. He 
could trace his family back to a pair of 
tumblers who played the English fairs in 
another century, and he was as proud of 
them as if they had been a duke and a 
duchess. The Rooneys had always been 
circus, and what the rest of the world did 
concerned them not at all. It was this 
inbred belief of Eddie’s that kept him 
silent when Jenny read Ben Piazza’s mes- 
sage. There was simply no interest for him 
in a vaudeville booking office. 

But Jenny was intrigued enough for 
them both. On the morning the Rooneys 
presented themselves to be relayed through 
the hands of Bernard and Miss Jane to the 
sacred inner office of the great man him- 
self, Jenny was as pretty as a violet, but 
not nearly so unassuming. She knew that 
she would have to do all the talking, the 
bargaining, the horn-blowing, for Eddie 
had been silent before they came, and she 
knew by certain signs that this silence 
would not be broken. It was in this way 
that he showed his disapproval and distrust 
of the whole proceeding. He could not see 
any possible benefit that could come to 
them from such a course. The best they 
could expect was a change of route to 
something even less desirable. He had 
come along because he and Jenny were 
never separated, but he remained in- 
different. 


EN PIAZZA had no doubt of whom he 
would deal with when he fixed his wise, 
bright, kind eyes on Jenny’s little, eager 
face and wondered how such a pretty girl 
could have failed before this to make good 
with the audiences that love pretty faces. 
People like.the Rooneys are not usually 
attractive at close quarters. Their muscles 
are too hard and corded for conventional 
clothing. There is something different 
about their eyes, as if they look beyond the 
scope of ordinary vision and behold without 
terror that which conquers all men in time. 
Eddie was of this type, tall and rather 
awkward when he was sitting in a chair. 
He bought ready-made clothes and wore a 
bright blue tie. He had clear, steady, gray 
eyes without any humor in them, but other- 
wise he was just a young Irishman. Ben 
Piazza noticed his eyes at once. Knowing 
all men as he cid, he was bound to know 
that an Irishman without a twinkle in his 


Trapeze 


eye would be hard to convince against his 
will. Sc he chose words with great care. 

He talked to Jenny, for it was easier to 
say things to a girl with soft blue eyes, and 
dabs of childish yellow hair showing under 
the edge of a little hat, and a come-and-go 
flush on cheeks soft as a flower. Jenny 
looked ready to believe anything that she 
heard. He told them that Los Angeles was 
the greatest show town on earth, which the 
Rooneys took without blinking. He told 
them how big the theaters were and how 
much bigger they were going to be, and 
that to keep all the seats full there had to 
be attractions out of the ordinary. He 
watched them covertly when he said this, 
but they did not take the compliment to 
themselves—they did not know that they 
were beyond the ordinary. They listened 
politely to his statistics, but it could be 
seen that all these words were but words to 
them. 


EN lost patience. The outer office was 
full of nervous people waiting for one 
minute of his time. 

“Darn it all!’’ he said. ‘‘Aren’t you 
people going to ask why I sent for you?”’ 

jenny answered, flushing a little. “‘Why, 
we supposed you’d tell us presently.”’ 

Ben snapped his watch and snapped his 
offer. “Five hundred a week—a six-weeks 
guarantee—to do your trapeze stuff from 
the stage of the new Europa Theater.”’ 

Eddie and Jenny exchanged a slow look. 
It took their breath away. Five hundred a 
week— 

Eddie opened his mute lips: “‘But there 
wouldn’t be room—not on any stage—for 
our swings. And the nets—’’ 

“No nets,”’ said Ben Piazza. “Right 
over the pit—that’s the way it has to go. 
And one swing’ll be enough, if Jenny will 
put on the act I saw in the big show last 
summer—” 

Eddie argued mildly, “But that act goes 
over nets—” 

Ben Piazza became impatient and 
secretly had a moment of doubt. Nobody 
knew better than he what he was asking 
the Rooneys to do. The girl would be 
swinging over the orchestra. chairs— 
straight out—hanging by her toes! It 
made his skin crawl to think of that. But 
he bluffed 

“Oh, if you’re nervous!’’ and let his gaze 
creep over Eddie Rooney’s long body 
awkwardly adjusting itself to an office 
chair. 

He was satisfied when a red flag mounted 
to the clear, brown face, but he knew that 
he had taken a risk. 

““Nervous,”’” Eddie repeated, uncertain 
just what to do. 

Jenny intervened; she snatched the thing 
away from him before he had time to think 
it out. 

“All right. We'll sign—with the 
guarantee,”’ she said, settling the matter 
with one look divided between the two 
men. 

When they were in the street, Eddie said 
in his slow, patient way: ‘Maybe we 
ought to have talked that over, honey, be- 
fore we agreed. Because we can’t back out 
now, and that act won’t be easy to frame 
from any stage.”’ 

“We'll frame it,’ Jenny said, moving 
along beside him. 

She tried to hide her exuberance, but she 
was marvelously happy. She had no idea 


that any one could become so happy as that 
just from hearing a few words spoken, 
Her whole life seemed to have 

changed in an hour. All that Ben Piaggg 
had said remained vividly alive in her 
consciousness. She had not known thatghe 
was wonderful until he told her so. 

Six weeks—possibly the rest of the seq. 
son—in one town! Suddenly she was 
blinking tears from her long lashes. “He 
said that we were great! He said that 
we'd make the show—we!”’ she murmured, 
trembling a little. 

“T don’t just like it,’’ Eddie said dub: 
ous'y. He could talk when he was alone 
with Jenny. “I can’t see, honey, why you 
were so keen to take this job. The money's 
good money, but not so much better than 
we're getting now.” 

They were passing shop windows. Some 
of them were full of bright aluminum pots 
and pans, and some were crammed with 
colored dresses fluttering with organdy 
ruffles and butterfly sashes. She stopped 
abruptly before one of them, and he 
stopped with her. 

“That’s one reason why.’’ She grippei 
his arm in hard, little fingers and pointed 
to a row o. silly wax figures in bungalow 
aprons, each marked $1.98. ‘“That’s why! 
I want a regular house with a broom anda 
stove. I want to fry cakes in the morning, 
and unpack my trunks and look at ving 
I’ve nearly forgotten I own. What’s 
use of all the work we've done if we’re not 
good enough to make a regular place for 
ourselves in a regular town? I want the 
people to come to see me—me—Jenny 
Rooney! I want them to know me—totel 
their friends about me, because I’m me= 
not just an act. I’m tired of being justa 
bit of tinsel glittering up in the top ofa 
tent. Oh, Eddie, didn’t you ever want 
anything as bad as I want to be me? Comte 
on, let’s go in and buy the pink om 
now— 


HEY had a week to get their act 4 

gether, a busy, happy week, for it was 
not all work. There was the joy of finding 
the right apartment, not more than four 
blocks from the theater; there was the joy 
of moving in, the delight of putting thing 
away; the thrilling certainty that a a 
a photograph, put in a certain place 
not be moved or thrown away tomorrow. 
It might be for only six weeks, but that 
was a long time for people who lived @ 
their trunks. 

They had been married four years, and 
they had never bzen so long a time in one 
place. Jenny was pale and rather quiet, 
the first evening they spent in the new 
apartment. She and Eddie looked at eat 
other and smiled foolishly, like childgea 
playing house. She made him lie downs 
the couch, and stuffed a pillow under hi 
head and spread a blanket over his knee 
He was as uncomfortable as a fish on la 
but he obeyed. She was happy, and that 
was enough for him. 

“T’ll be putting on weight if you treat me 
like this,” he warned. 

She sighed, knowing the threat of that. 
“Oh, Eddie, isn’t it lovely to have a real 
home? To think of those empty suitcase 
on the shelf!”’ 

She snuggled into the curve of his arm 
and relaxed against him like a sleep) 
kitten. In her pink apron Jenny looked 
as ifa game of (Continued on page 179) 








“T CAN’T go on,” Jenny whispered in a panic. “I’ve got to wait for 

Eddie.”” Levine answered: ‘‘You’ve got to go on. You can’t 
keep the house waiting.” A strange, unreasoning terror took pos- 
session of her. She stood still like a novice overcome with stage-fright 
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THE FIFTH OF A SERIES 


E SHALL meet her, 
if you please, after 
the due prelimi- 
naries. Parted from 
sorrowing relations with 
tears and good advice and 
unusual quantities of lug- 
gage, left overnight at the 
Peacock, Islington, we shall 
sup manfully—as befits a 
young gentleman just start- 
ing on his travels—off steak 
and oyster-sauce, washed 
down by the very brownest 
stout, in a corner of the 
coffee-room. Retiring early, we shall repel 
with proper indignation the efforts of senti- 
mental chambermaids to call us a little 
darling and (proh pudor!) kiss us good- 
night. Then we shall dream of home and 
London streets miraculously lit with gas 
and post-boys and “‘Peelers”’ in their novel 
uniforms and ostlers and shop-windows, 
until disturbed at something before three 
in the morning with information that ‘the 
Tally-ho for Leicester will be round in 
half-an-hour and don’t wait for nobody.” 
(The Tally-ho, it seems, is best for our 
purpose, since it goes straight to our desti- 
nation, while the other coaches set down 
at Dunchurch; besides, the Tally-ho is by 
report a tiptop goer—ten miles an hour, 
including stops—and sets every clock 
between Islington and Leicester by its 
punctual horn.) And punctually enough 
the tiptop goer clatters up. Boots’ head, 
inserted through the coffee-room door, 
ejaculates “Tally-ho, sir’; the leaders 
stamp outside in the night frost; Guard 
drops off and slaps himself across the 
chest, enquiring briskly, “Anything for us, 
Bob?”’ We tumble out; and as we tie a 
comforter, an ostler somewhere in the dark- 
ness pronounces the sublime viaticum— 
“Young genl’m’n, Rugby; three parcels, 
Leicester; hamper o’ game, Rugby.” 
Changing emotions sweep the novice, 
like wind across a cornfield. Home has re- 
ceded. now; even the Peacock at Islington 
is a mere distant memory of stout and 
oyster-sauce; and as they bowl along be- 
tween the hedgerows, the whole world is 
filled with their approaching destination— 
with Rugby and its mysterious denizens 
and their presiding Doctor. The road con- 
tinues to unwind, until a hill climbs up the 
sky, the coach climbs up the hill, and from 
the brow of it two small, attentive eyes ob- 
serve a line of buildings between the giant 
elms of a vast playing-field. So his first 
sight of Rugby is an ample foreground with 
a few scattered figures kicking footballs 
about, and a hint of battlements that soon 
range themselves in order as the School, 
the School House, and the Doctor’s wall. 
They take a corner on a wheel or so; a 
highly feudal gate recessed beneath an oriel 
window (that, though he does not know 
it yet, is where the Doctor exhorts his 
Sixth) affords, as they flash past, a sudden 
perspective of gray quadrangle and a few 
lounging boys; and Rugby, that does not 
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seem to know it either, holds him for the 
next half-vear—holds him, perhaps, as long 
as memory remains to him. 

Slightly forlorn, her latest son enters 
upon uncharted seas and, trying his hardest 
not to think of home, navigates the dark 
complexities of the School House. The 
matron’s room becomes his haven, pres- 
ently invaded by the alarming senior whose 
study he is to share. Some higher power 
has, it seems, ordained it; and the same 
power in a kindlier mood summons them to 
tea in its Olympian regions. So they march 
off together, stumble across a hall, and 
stand presently in a big drawing-room that 
seems to be all windows, where they are 
confronted with a boy or so, assorted chil- 
dren, and a man with quick, dark eyes and 
a fine shock of hair, whom general defer- 
ence proclaims to be the Doctor. But the 
Providence which had ordained that they 
should share a study and then summoned 
them to tea, the presiding deity of this 
Olympus, was seated graciously behind a 
tea-table; and in her smile of welcome 
they almost forgot to shamble. So, with 
the due preliminaries fulfilled, we sit down 
to tea with Mrs. Arnold. 

HE was not always a queen 

regnant. Headmasters’ wives 
rise to their eminence by slow 
degrees, and her ascent took the 


best part of forty years. For 
the first thirty she adorned 
her father’s rectory in Not- 
tinghamshire, while Thomas 
Arnold passed through the 
various stages by which 
“Political Tommy” grew 
into “Black Tom.” She 
started in the race five years 
in front of him; and she was 
nearly nine years old when 
he began to watch the check- 
ered sides of Nelson’s line of 
battleships out of his father’s 
windows in the Isle of Wight. 
She had turned eleven, when his father 
died with slightly ominous suddenness; 
and as she grew, he went to Winchester, 
went on to Oxford, and out into the world. 

She had a brother at Winchester as well, 
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The uneventful fields of Warwickshire lay in the evening 
light, as the strange couple passed along between the 
hedges—a voluble, bright-eyed pedestrian with his watch- 
ful cavalier—Thomas Arnold and his charming Mary 


who went to Corpus with him; and the 
Penroses were inevitably entertained 
with tales of his prowess—of the 
“most glorious Scrape” that he got 
into for playing loo (and for silver, 
too) when he was a prefect, of bathing 
parties in the Cher, and the terrific Jacobin 
orations with which he scared Oxford in 
the Attic Debating Society. The two 
Wykehamists, divorced by fate from their 
appointed pastures in New College, clung 
close to each other at Corpus; and as the 
Arnolds were regaled with stories of Tom’s 
college friend, Trevenen Penrose, the Pen- 
roses in their Nottinghamshire rectory 
heard a good deal about Tom Arnold. 


Perhaps the rector did not always listen; 
but Mary, one feels, was most attentive. 
Besides, she was past twenty now; and 
even in country rectories the best-con- 
ducted sisters are not above encouraging 
a brother to speak of college friends. 


So she knew all about him and his 
speeches and his First in Greats and his 
slightly ill-regulated taste for “a skirmish 
across the country” and his fellowship at 
Oriel. While he climbed fences, fell into 
ditches, or sat at Oriel common room to 
hear old Whateley’s logic, she kept her 
faithful vigil in the rectory and watched 
the Trent go by and did her best to be 
content with the (Continued on page 234) 
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They Still Glitter 
In Janet’s 
Enchanted (city, 
Though Storm-(Clouds 
Gather At 
Heme 


As the Story Began: 


LL her life Janet had reached out 
A her hands to shining things. It 
was no wonder that the gleam and 
glitter of the big city drew her like a mag- 
net from the peaceful village where she had 
spent her early life. Not even all David’s 
love could keep her at home. He was only 
a neighbor boy whom she had known for 
years, and Janet had her fairy-tale dream 
of a charming prince who would be her 
romance. 

The city was like a fairy-tale to Janet. 
She loved the whirl and dazzle. Every- 
thing was a delight to her—meeting Bobbie 
Gold on the broad stone steps of the 
Y. W. C. A. building, hunting apartments 
with her and finding a tiny one that seemed 
at once a place of enchantment, looking for 
a job—and getting one, eating at quick- 
lunch counters. It was fascinating. 

Never did she go out on the street— 
those thronged, thrilling city streets—that 
she did not wonder with a little flutter of 
the heart if today she would meet her 
prince. And strangely enough the dream 
prince of her girlish visions had taken on a 
distinct likeness—and of a man she had 
seen only once, back in Denton, the sum- 
mer before she came to the city. 

He had stopped at the gate one evening 
to ask the way, a slim, mocking, black-eyed 
person, whom the woman with him called 
““Craig.”” Marion was her name, and to 
Janet she seemed the very spirit of the city 
in her sleek and soignée sophistication. 
“George” was the man driving the car 
Janet could not remember him so vividly. 
And as they started, Marion flung back 
with a careless word one of the bangles 
that glittered on her arm, a shining thing, 
which Janet loved and had worn ever since. 

On her first night in New York Janet met 
Bobbie’s Frank. Smiling to herself, she 
watched their eyes meet and saw that un- 
mistakable look which said, ““‘We under- 
stand each other—we trust each other.” 
And she recognized the love that was be- 
hind that look. 

“Tt’s real!” she thought. “T’ll find it, 
too!” Through the surfaces of the city 
sparrow of a girl and the impudent gamin 
of a boy she could see love, the thing of 
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beauty and dignity which was theirs 
together. 

But there had been a crisis in their 
affairs. Bobbie had needed another girl 
to live with her, to hold her and Frank 
steady. She had chosen Janet, and she 
was glad. Janet found her crying one 
night, and Bobbie told her the troubles she 
and Frank had. How they couldn’t marry 
because they couldn’t afford to, how 
Frank’s stepmother, a selfish and un- 
reasonable woman, demanded so much, 
and he could not refuse to give because he 
was so kind. It made Janet feel queerly 
real and grown-up to be so close to some- 
thing tragic. It frightened her a little. 

One evening Janet called for Bobbie, and 
as she stood at the door, rereading a letter 
from home, some one passed. She glanced 
up and saw a car moving off, and in it a 
man, slim, elegant, black-haired. For a 
moment her heart thumped. She thought 
it was the man called “‘Craig.’’ She looked 
eagerly after the car, but the traffic lights 
changed and it was gone. Bobbie joined 





David’s heavy eyes regarded her 
somberly fora moment. No, he 
decided, Thelma wasn’t to be 
blamed. It wasn’t her fault if she 
was in love with Renshaw. It 
meant, of course, that presently— 
nay, any time at all—she, too, 
might be ranged against him 


her, then, and laughed at her for thinking 
she recognized one of the many cars in the 
crowded street. But Janet’s heart still 
beat a little faster, for she was nearly sure 
it was the car she remembered so well 
And, being sure, she nearly forgot to wor 
der about the letter from her sister? 
letter which hinted that Thelma was worty- 
ing about something. 

















PART THREE 

ANET in her enchanted city could 
hot, fortunately for her, know just 
how badly Thelma was worrying. If 

she had been at home, Thelma might 
_ been easy to manage—a little 
ughter, a little teasing about trouble- 
prroming, and the younger sister might 
ve taken it all more lightly. Mrs. 


Dorrance’s often- 
made statement 
that Thelma kept 
Janet unselfish, and 
Janet kept Thelma 
from being Puri- 
tanical, was true. 
But Thelma was 
having a_ great 
many things hap- 
pen to her all at 
once, after a life 
which had _ been 
pleasant, indeed, 
but uneventful; and 
which had been somewhat overshadowed 
by Janet’s gay, golden charm. 

Suddenly to every one, even to herself, 
it seemed that Thelma was growing 
prettier. She had always actually been the 
prettier of the two girls, but somehow, as 
she was wont to say half-affectionately, 
half-ruefully, to Janet, it didn’t show. 
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Now, since Burton Renshaw 
had walked coolly into town 
and settled himself in it for 
life, it did. It was as if a light 
had been turned up in Thelma. 
Her smooth, soft, fly-away 
hair had a brighter gloss. The 
faint shell-pink of her cheeks 
burned deeper, sometimes to 
a fire-pink; her lips were 
scarlet. Her large, soft, dark 
eyes were brighter. All of her 
gained an emphasis which 
made her small, clear-cut face 
and slender, small-boned body 
all of a charming piece, some- 
thing on which eyes dwelt 
with increased pleasure. 

Dr. Renshaw’s eyes did, un- 
questionably. He was not a 
man who gave himself away 
easily—life had been too diffi- 
cult a game to him for that. 
But he could not guard his ex- 
pression when he looked at 
Thelma. And he was able to 
look at her a good deal of the 
time; for, having burned his 
boats and settled himself in 

Denton, he was boarding with the Dor- 
rances until he should find a suitable place 
of his own. 

It had happened simply enough. After 
Janet’s departure, Thelma, lonely by her- 
self in their room, had taken the delighted 
Baby Abby in with her. That left a vacant 
bedroom, besides the guest-room. And 
just then Dr. Renshaw, coming in to pay 
his respects and hearing of this, looked 
about him and boldly asked to be boarded. 

David was too proud—or, it may be, too 
generous—to say anything which would 
have made the Dorrances dislike Renshaw. 
He himself had introduced him to Denton. 

David may have seemed to many people 
a little silent and sullen just at this time. 
The town was rather disappointed in him. 
Old ladies who wanted to talk to him at 
length about his father were hurt to find 
that he did not want to talk about such 
things at all. He was too badly hurt, be- 
tween the shock and sorrow of his father’s 
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death and the loss of Janet—and that, too, 
had been a shock—to be gracious and for- 
bearing. Some people find relief in talking 
out their troubles. Others are struck 
dumb by them, and David Hutchinson was 
one of these. There are times when it 
seems that everything happens to a man 
at once. One of these times had come to 
David. ; 

As for Renshaw, he took the bull by the 
horns easily enough. He dropped in on 
David the morning after his establishment 
with the Dorrances, and, sitting across 
from him blond and neat, in the dreary- 
looking old living-room, said: 

“Well, my boy, you see I’m losing no 
time in carrying out my plans. It was too 
late when I found you’d changed yours. 
You’re not so keen on this little town that 
you won’t be grateful to me in the long 
run, I fancy.” 

David was too honest to be a match 
for Renshaw’s management of the situa- 
tion. 

“My plans are changed, yes,” he said a 
little stiffly, his steady blue eyes fixed on 
Renshaw’s. “I have written to Martin 
that I shan’t be able to come in with 
him.” 

“But you don’t mind, old boy? 
know I couldn't foresee that 
going to turn around like this.” 

“You couldn’t, of course.” 

He was a little melted, as 
Renshaw had counted on his 
being, by the winningness the 
older man possessed at will. 
Renshaw was not, according to 
his lights, being deliberateiy 
mean. He considered himself 
within his right. That the town 
had no room for another doctor, 
being none too large for the prac- 
tises of the three doctors now in 
it, that his practise would neces- 
sarily bear more heavily on 
David’s than on any of the 
others’, meant nothing. One 
couldn’t be knightly in this com- 
petitive world, and if David 
Hutchinson, with his earnest, 
troubled young face, didn’t 
know that, he might as well learn 
it now as later. He rose, smiling 
with all the charm he knew so 
well how to command, and 
pressed the matter no further. 

“That’s fine. Any hints you 
want, I'll be here, you know.”’ 

He clapped David on the 
shoulder and swung off, back 
to the Dorrance house. Thelma 
always came home for luncheon, 
and he hoped for a glimpse of 
her. 

The!ma was the one point 
where Dr. Burton Renshaw’s 
cool ambition failed. He was 
settling in Denton because he 
had learned certain things about 
it which most of the townsfolk 
did not know. It was on the 
brink of being made a part of the 
big university town near it. And before 
this happened (it would not be for two or 
three years) Renshaw, who always thought 
two moves ahead, intended to buy cheaply 
an old house with large grounds and, when 
he was sufficiently dug in, make it a 
sanitarium. Denton was the strategic 
point. Real estate was low and would be 


You 
you were 


Rhinestones 


till his inside information leaked out. A 
lease with option to buy, or perhaps 
merely an option on one of the old estates 
which had become unfashionable in loca- 
tion and were too big for any one to handle 
privately, was what he planned. 

A month before, he would have said, if he 
had been given to discussing his affairs, that 
marriage to a girl with a little money and 
as much social position as the town 
afforded would have been his next step. 
Thelma had nothing but what she earned, 
and never would have. And though the 
Dorrances were respected as being among 
the town’s earliest settlers and a family of 
fine ideals and background, they were not 
rich nor fashionable. Denton had its 
little smart set: people who lived in 
estates over on the Hill, a small cluster of 
the rich who were seen by the rest of the 
town occasionally at church, but more 
often on the golf-links; whose trips to 
Europe and Florida were catalogued 
reverently in the town paper; who, except 
for one or two heads of families who were 
in touch with the town’s business interests, 
were in the town but not of it. In such a 
group there are always girls who may be 
married by attractive and ambitious 
young men from somewhere else. And 
this had been a part of Renshaw’s plan 
for the future, for he had decided on 

settling in Denton before David 
sent for him to attend the old doc 
tor. But Thelma—Thelma, with 
her quiet voice and quiet ways, that 


“I’m here! I’m in the city, 
actually a part of it myself!” 
Janet wrote the family. “It's 
like living a fairy-story” 


were demure most of the time but flashed 
forth into unexpected humor when yoy 
least expected it; Thelma, with that ap. 
parent armor of indifference which ha 
delighted in trying to shatter, all through 
the invisible warfare between them— 
Thelma! ...and that theoretic girl, 
not too interesting, with a dowry, an 
a father with business influence and a 
mother with social control, had faded 
helplessly from his mind. Burton Rep. 
shaw was romantically and hopelessly ig 
love with Thelma Dorrance. 

David, moving mechanically to the 
window which commanded a view of the 
Dorrance lawn, saw Renshaw’s erect 
figure marching up the walk and then tun- 
ing back. He had calculated just right, 
Thelma, grave and erect as he, in the dark- 
blue crépe she wore to work, was just 
stopping the small car at the foot of the 
drive and alighting for luncheon. Abby, 
rosy and vociferous, tore down the steps 
to fling herself on Renshaw, who took it 
politely. David was too far away to se 
how Thelma flushed irrepressibly as she 
spoke to Renshaw, and how he turned 
eagerly to her. But he could see the two 
figures moving side by side up to the 
house, with Abby gamboling around them 
like a puppy. 

David, for all his sturdy strength and his 
common sense, was young and alone. He 
turned from the window, sick at heart. 
A month ago he had been going blithe 
ly up that drive to find Janet—Janet, 

with her wide, dreaming hazel 
eyes and her childish gayness, 
her rings of tossed goldy-brown 
hair and her friendly laughter. 
Now it was Renshaw and 
Thelma; the child Abby, ru- 
ning back now to swing on Ren- 
shaw’s hand as she had often 
run back to swing on David’, 
was somehow the last straw. 
He turned and found Mis 
Nason standing watching him 
She had never been a womai 
who said much; a silent, rigid: 
seeming New Englander whom 
his father had engaged, fresh 
from training-school, ages ago, 
years before his mother died 
Miss Nason and David were 
friends, of course, of old, but 
David had never gone to het 
with his troubles; always to his 
father. David was a man’s mat; 
he had been a man’s little boy, 
as many sturdy, motherles 
man-children seem to be—ifi- 
cult of access to women always 
But Miss Nason, seeing his fact, 
put her arms around him and 
pulled his head down on her shoulder. It 
was something she had never done sind 
he was small. , 

“Never mind, Davie,” she said. 
“Everybody goes through a hard time 
one part of life or another. You're gettin 
yours young, that’s all. Just hold on, an 
things will straighten out—or you'll forgt 
they happened.” 

David could not say much even thet 
But his strong arms closed around be 
angular shoulders with a hug, and bs 
cheek pressed close to hers, as if he hat 
been a little boy. ; 

“I’m doing what Dad wanted,” he said 
“I wouldn’t want to do anything else. Bu 








it’s hard, Nasie—it’s ‘ > “And now,” he went 
¢ re - on, “let’s talk about 

She held him in a ‘ > more important things. 
motherly fashion a mo- ‘ ; pees I need your help a lot. 
ment longer. Then: a, é' ~ nye) 4.8) I want you to show me 

“What I came to tell , > ae ' how Denton is laid out, 
you was that the little ee fe, ‘ and tell me all about it. 
Rollins girl has ton- - Won’t your father let 
sillitis, they think. Can " you off a bit earlier to- 
you get down there be- { ; ; night? After all, it’s 
jore luncheon?” . all in the family.” 

He nodded and went ; s : : She shook her head 
to get his case. His we ; and answered him 
heart was a little lighter. ra\ i & soberly: “Of course, 
Miss Nason was old and be 3 {h ; not. I’m just starting 
wise. After all, things . Sa an ween in, and just because [ 
would take a_ turn. = NS | ., Wy aiid am one of the family, it 
Janet wasn’t gone for- ‘<a - i - ; to) ee oe wouldn’t do to let me 
ever. He might even ; : .¥ — off a minute earlier. 
run on and see_ her. 4 ; wo: @ i. =. Every one in the whole 
Was she being properly ’ : ; - store would have a right 
taken care of, he won- ; f oe , to think it was unfair.” 
dered, all alone off ' Oe _ 4 Fz ‘ “You’re an angel of 
there, so friendly, so in- of. g (hi right-mindedness,” he 
nocent, so lovable? His > said, half-teasing, half 
heart beat a little faster. ; +R = in genuine admiration. 
Perhaps she was miss- ; #3 . | — fy. You could trust a girl 
ing more than she had , # wT. 4 like this with every- 
thought she would, off iy i$ thing you had—your 
alone by herself. He oy) i ; honor, your success, 
was gentle and cheerful ; iii ; your whole existence, 
with the little Rollins *” i ry 7 ' said the lover of him 
girl. Courage—pa- : oi | ' exultantly. “Well, then, 
tience .. . 7 “a oF . I'll walk down to the 

“He’s as nice as the . - 4 store and pick you up, 
old doctor,” said Nettie | , may I? It’s a case of 
Rollins in her hoarse extreme need, you 
voice when he was gone. know. That should ap- 
“Isn’t he, mother?” peal to you.” 
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Meanwhile: ‘‘It’s all — | ; ioe “Why will 


you al- 
ways act as if I were 
Hutchinson,” Dr. Ren- such a prig?”’ she asked 
shaw told Thelma. ‘‘He : f, him, half-angrily, half- 
quite sees it. You ear i S Ue a > : 4 hurt. “I’m not any 
needn’t worry any . Y 2) Y? better than other 
more, you conscien- 
tious little Puritan.” 

She looked at him 
with hope and admira- 
tion in her eyes. 

“How do you mean, 
it’s all right?” She 
had worried over it. 
How clever of him to 


right about David 


people.” 

Burton Renshaw 
looked at her with eyes 
that were not cool or 
planning. 

“You are a thousand 
times better than any 
one I ever knew,” he 
. said passionately, “and 
snow! sweeter. You don’t 

“He understands all : i A know what the world’s 
about it. I think, to tell ’ : , ‘ : like, but it’s adorable 
you the truth, he’s be- , in you not to.” 
ginning to be a bit re- Thelma was silent a 
lieved at not having to moment, as they paused 
ry toa G. P. grind all outside the front door. 
the rest of his life. As I The pink in her cheeks 
igure it out, he’ll carry AN CoM ote . eee ; deepened. Then she 
a long enough to ba! | > ary answered him with the 
eel that he’s done his 9. fai touch of sweet mockery 
duty by the old gentle- F we” a that was always so sur- 
or — begin ’ ARE prising, coming from 
LO at the idea’s old- ner. 
lashioned. Of course, “I love you,”’ Thelma said, ‘“‘but I “You might teach 
l'll help him all I can. And presently he’ll couldn’t marry a man who would me, you know,” she said. 
g0 off to Cleveland, with Martin or some- take advantage of his friends.’ 
body else, and specialize there. Mean Renshaw laughed softly. “You 
while—” he spoke more lightly—“as your adorable, foolish baby!’’ he said 
medical man, I forbid you to think about 
it any long 














“T suppose you 
know all about the world and what a dread- 
ful place it is.’’ 

“I’m going to,” he said. “Look at me, 
ort Thelma. I’m going to, and you’re going to 
ds er. Write to that pretty sister somebody special, that you thought no- want me to.” ; 

m yours and tell her to come back and body but yourself had ever seen, peeped She turned to face him defiantly. But 
ae _ In a year or so. Then they can out at you. ‘Some one rather sweet and looking at each other, all his sternness and 

1 ot together, wholly tantalizing. all her defiance faded, out there in the 
a drew a long breath of relief Renshaw drew a long breath. He had sweet air. They forgot everything but 
smiled “a smiled. And when Thelma not been consciously disingenuous; he had each other. He leaned toward her, and 

at way, all her staidness vanished; convinced himself of what he had said. she toward him, (Continued on page 322) 
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A holding company may 
control and manage a vast 
network of enterprises 
scattered far and wide. 
An investment trust 
merely owns a diversi- 
fied list of securities 


Elizabeth Frazer 


Explains The ‘Difference 


Between The Two Plans of Investment 


RS. WASHBURN was an intelli- 

gent, well-to-do woman, who 

after the death of her husband 

had managed her large estate 
with extraordinary success and in so doing 
had revealed a decided ability for business 
administration. One day she telephoned 
for an appointment to the manager of an 
uptown branch of a bank who advised 
her in investment matters. 

“T want you to tell me about these new 
investment trusts which we’re hearing so 
much about in the papers,” she said. “If 
they’re as alluring as they sound in their 
prospectuses, I’d like to put some money 
in them, but first I want to hear all the 
pros and cons. Personally, I can’t tell the 
difference between them and holding com- 
panies. So please be prepared to en- 
lighten me on both.”’ 

The manager made an appointment for 
the following afternoon, and when she 
arrived she found his desk strewn with 
copies of annual reports, declarations of 
various trusts, newspaper clippings, and, 
on top of the mass, the report of the in- 
vestigation of investment trusts conducted 
by the Assistant Attorney-General of New 
York. 

“Phew!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Washburn. 
“Do I have to wade through all those? 
Even if I did, I couldn’t understand them. 
Will you kindly explain why it is that most 
financial literature is written in such dry- 
as-dust, abstruse, techrical language that 
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the ordinary mortal can’t make head or 
tail of it? I tried to get a line on invest- 
ment trusts by myself, but I had to give it 
up; the language made me dizzy. What 
I want,” she laughed, “is spoon-food for 
infants—something filling and yet easy to 
digest.” 

“You can’t expect an official report of 
a financial ‘nstitution to be a detective 
thriller,’ smiled the manager. “If they 
were too interesting the public would sus- 
pect they were unsound! 

“The fact of the matter is,” he contin- 
ued, ‘“‘the rise of investment trusts and 
holding companies in America makes two 
absorbingly interesting chapters in finan- 
cial history. Holding companies are not 
new; we did not import them from foreign 
shores. They are a native development, 
and they have played a great réle in our 
business combinations. Their chief func- 
tion, as I shall explain later, is quite differ- 
ent from that of the investment trust. Or 
put it this way: the holding company, let 
us say, is a soldier marching in one direc- 
tion toward a certain goal, and the invest- 
ment trust is another soldier marching in 
another direction toward a different objec- 
tive; but some of their equipment, their 
weapons, and ammunition are similar. The 
resemblances are on the surface; the dif- 
ferences are deep-seated. 

“Let us begin with investment trusts. 
And the first thing we are bound to state is 
that they are still largely an unknown 


quantity because we have not seen ihem 
under fire. They have not yet had to er 
dure the shock and stress of hard times; 
thus far, they are fair-weather birds. And 
until we have seen how they react ina 
period of depression, we can not generalize 
about them—for hard times are the acid test. 
A period of prolonged depression will ut- 
doubtedly send some of the weak ones 
into bankruptcy, while the strong ones wil 
pull through and assume a more solid pos 
tion in the financial structure of America. 
In the last five years they have developed 
amazingly; they have sprung up like mush- 
rooms. Before the war they were prac 
tically unknown in this country; now they 
number about one hundred and thirty: 
five, and they handle between four hundred 
and six hundred million dollars of the 
funds of American investors. 

“Although we are not in a position to 
generalize about them yet, we can say that 
by far the most important element in the 
situation is the question of management 
and unless the investor can be assured that 
the people managing these investment 
trusts are men of character, integrity, an¢ 
sound financial judgment, he had bette! 
put his money into something else. 

“During the past two years there has 
been a vast amount of publicity, most of 
of an excellent character, in the endeavol 
to sell this new idea to the Americal 
investor. I wish to say at the outs 
that the fundamental principle underlying 
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investment trusts is basically sound. In- 
vestment trusts are here to stay, and those 
which possess a strong, continuous man- 
agement by men of integrity and skill are 
probably destined to play a very important 
role in American financial life. 

“And now let us put this new type of 
financial organization under the microscope 
and observe it in detail. First of all, just 
what is it? An authority upon the subject 
defines it like this: ‘An investment trust is 
an agency by which the combined funds of 
many investors in large or small amounts 
are utilized to purchase such a wide variety 
of securities that safety of principal is 
attained in diversification . . . while the 
portfolio is so managed that a good average 
yield is sought on share and borrowed 
capital, at the same time that close super- 
vision of the portfolio permits a turnover 
policy aiming at the realization of capital 
gains and the avoidance of capital losses.’ ” 

Mrs. Washburn shook her head in 
humorous bewilderment. ‘“That’s too 
complicated for me. I lost the trail at the 
irst comma. Say it in English so that he 
who runs may read.” 

“It’s an extremely good definition,” 
laughed the manager. “But let’s state it 
M concrete terms. A group of men, let us 
Say, decide to start an investment trust. 

hey raise the necessary capital by issuing 
securities—bonds, common and preferred 
stock—-which they sell to the investing 
public. With the money thus obtained 
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Illustrated 
By 
G. Patrick Nelson 


If You Wish Advice on Investments, 


Turn to Page 218 


To ode How We (an Help You 


they begin to purchase securities in many 
fields, both in America and abroad; they 
buy rails, public utilities, industrials, and 
government securities; they buy bonds, 
and common and preferred stocks; they 
buy American securities, English, French, 
Italian, South American, Japanese, reach- 
ing out for gilt-edged securities in strong 
or representative enterprises scattered all 
over the globe—and by so doing they 
achieve an extremely broad diversification. 
So we may nail down broad diversification 
as one of the chief characteristics of a 
typical investment trust. Sometimes they 
hold from 300 to 500 different investments, 
with only 5 or 10 percent of their entire 
capital in any one investment. That is to 
say, they do not buy in big blocks; they 
buy in small blocks, just as a careful pri- 
vate investor does, and so they spread 
their risk. And this broad list of securities, 
which is their stock-in-trade, so to speak, 
they watch very alertly; they try to buy in 
low markets and sell in high ones; they are 
turning it over all the time whenever they 
see a chance for profit. Thus there is a 
close and continuous supervision of their 
list of securities—or portfolio, as it is 
technically called—by a group of responsi- 
ble, skilled managers. And this close and 
continuous supervision of the portfolio by 
skilled managers is another cardinal char- 
acteristic of the typical investment trust. 
So the primary function of an investment 
trust is investment and reinvestment in 


securities. Speculative practises, such as 
buying on margin or ‘selling short’ in the 
market are condemned by high-class in- 
vestment trusts. In other words, sound 
and careful investment, rather than specu- 
lation through ‘get-rich-quick’ methods, is 
a basic principle of a well-managed invest- 
ment trust. 

“Now the advantage to the small in- 
vestor of this type of financial agency is 
that his diversification is already done for 
him. He buys a bond or common or 
preferred share, or 10 or 100 shares as he 
sees fit, of an investment trust and by so 
doing he has diversified his funds to the 
extent of the entire broad security list of 
the company issuing the share. To the 
small investor of moderate means a broad 
diversification of his funds among many 
enterprises is practically impossible, for 
he hasn’t enough capital to go around; he 
is far more likely to put all his eggs in one 
or two baskets and not spread his risk. 
But through the agency of the investment 
trust he gets his risk spread through 
several hundred investments constantly 
watched over by managers.” 

“That sounds like a decided advantage,” 
admitted Mrs. Washburn. “But I sup- 
pose that is the ideal principle and it 
doesn’t always work out so successfully in 
practise. Principle and practise rarely 
agree. So now please tell me the dangers. 
Pick out the flaws.” 

“Well, as Lhave (Continued on page 208) 
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LeLtLta WaRREN’S 
Charming Story of a Little 
Girl W ho Oopied Her 


Hero 
In Everything — 
Even in Loving 


The 


Little 


GIRL 


Next ‘Door 


IFE had been very simple for Anna 
Cath’rin to live, back before the 
time of the little girl next door. 
Because then having the biggest 

doll made girls ask her first to parties, and 
living in the other half of a double house 
with Jimps Corby kept boys from bullying 
her. 

Jimps was tall and brown and ten. 
And blessed with an upper-cut in his hard 
right fist. He got Anna Cath’rin across 
mud puddles. 

“Don’t you worry, little Me Too.” 

He called her that because if he said, 
“I’m going to sail kites,” she cried out, 

“Me too! IT’ll get my Chinese box 
one.”’ 

And she would get it, though of course 
she let Jimps fly it while she stood by, 
blue eyes and pink mouth all round with 
admiration. Chinese kites were hard as 
the mischief to fly. 

Or Jimps was going to ride his lean, 
nervous pony, that was almost as rangy 
as a horse, out where the houses thinned 
and the roads were dirt. And instantly, 
“Me too!”’ and Anna Cath’rin went puff- 


ing yards behind him on her small, spotted 
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Shetland as chubby as her own pudgy self. 

Jimps would look back and patiently 
rein his Ginger in. “Can’t you make that 
rocking-horse of yours move forward at 
all?” he would tease her. 

Then she would bite her tongue in an 
effort to strain Spots ahead. But Spots 
didn’t seem to get anywhere any more than 
she did when she tried in a dream to run 
from the Face in the Window. She felt 
quite badly about making Jimps slow 
up. 

But she knew that in fishing, at least, 
she wasn’t any trouble. Why, he had said 
he’d rather have her along than a boy— 
almost. She sat on the bank dangling 
a peeled willow rod after the minnows 
she never caught, not making any fuss 
at the wrong time. But she never failed 
to exclaim delightedly at the right moment. 

When Jimps switched the folding bam- 
boo pole her visiting uncle had given her 
and which she had had to beg Jimps to use 
—switched it up and flaunted triumphantly 
from its line a perch nearly big enough to 
take home and eat, 

“Oooh, Jimps! 
do it.” 


I don’t see how you 


“Aw, it’s easy,” he would say, 
chalantly proud. ‘As easy as pie.” 

He often caught a fish when he went 
fishing. 

Back then he hadn’t expected her to 
do things either that made her go “Ugh!” 
Such as digging worms for bait. He'd 
never heard of a girl that would. Girls 
were creatures whom you sometimes sat 
and watched while they played at dolls 
when your mother had told you not to dare 
to get dirty. At such times you consoled 
yourself by eating the lion’s share of the 
cookies and the sweetened milk they 
called tea. 

So Anna Cath’rin found life and Jimps 
easy then. Mornings when she trudged after 
him beneath a sky foaming with shaving- 
sud clouds and a sun that turned her neck 
so brown that her mother just couldn't 
believe she had really washed it. After- 
noons in straight white piqué since organdy 
made her look too like a fat pincushion. 
Afternoons sitting with her head very 
proud of its great fan of a bow, while 
Jimps showed how skilful he was at mum- 
bledy-peg and the sprinklers swirled long, 
rainbow ribbons of water across the green 


non- 
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panne-velvet lawns; and they waited for 
heat second maids to step out on broad 
white verandas calling them to—perhaps 
strawberries and cream! 

_On one such soft day, when all the petu- 
nas were trumpeting a spicy fragrance 
Into the late gold afternoon, her second 
maid said to his second maidacross the rail, 

“Don’t they make nice little sweet- 
arts?” 

And Jimps had come to his feet 
with a spurt. “I’m mot a_ sweetheart! 
I'm no sissy.” 

Anna Cath’rin had clutched her hands 
together until the knuckles ached through 
the dimples. But she spoke in quite a 
still voice: “Why, Jimps, that’s our 
mothers’ dearest wish—when we get big. 


Illustrated by Joseph M. Clement 


Anna Cath’rin scrambled 


“Jimps, 


to her feet. 


this is—this is “Frankie. 


Frankie Spivey. And I can turn six cart- 


wheels,”’ 
Jimps disapproved. 


And I won’t bother 
you.” 
He undid his fists 
into hands again and said slowly but 
still with some suspicion: ‘‘We-ell, I 
don’t mind mu-uch. Except I won’t 
kiss.” 
That was quite all right with her, 
it was only that she knew better than 
to cross mothers if there was any other 
way. 


mY 


T WAS the next spring that the Spiveys 

came to live next door. Next door was a 
moldy-looking tan place with a mansard 
roof and lightning rods. Every one said 
it was a disgrace to the neighborhood. So 
when they saw the time-worn For Rent 
sign go down, they said, “Good!” But 
when they saw what the van unloaded, 
they thought words they couldn’t say. 
There was only one scant load of—rattle- 
traps, that was all you could call them. 
Jimps’s mother said to Anna Cath’rin’s 
mother: 

“My dear, I feel for you. Having them 
there right beside you.” 


said the stranger. “Frankie?” 


“That’s a boy’s name” 


And Anna Cath’rin’s 

mother was a trifle hurt with 

God. She really couldn’t see 

why He needed to humble her 

in this way. As well off as Mr. 

Moore was, didn’t she still make cake 

every now and then and her own salad 

dressings? Though, of course, she felt that 

only a lady could make a decent dressing. 

But nevertheless—the cake. She sighed 

resignedly and drew the curtains a little 
more closely on that side. 

But Anna Cath’rin, playing dolls neatly 
under the althea trees, looked up eagerly 
at the tangled red head that bobbed over 
the hedge one day. The directness of the 
jade-green eyes set on either side of a 
hasty nose dusted with freckles pinned her 
gaze upward. They stared. And stared. 
Until Anna Cath’rin couldn’t see any 
sense to it and pulled her eyes free. 

With a self-conscious show of indiffer- 
ence she fluffed out the skirts of her largest 
doll and set her down like an inverted para- 
sol. Then in spite of herself her eyes had 
to glance up. The green ones had not 
moved. So, 

“A real seamstress made that doll’s 
dress,”’ she offered as her first overture. 

The green stare splintered into an im- 
pish twinkle. “Gee, you look clean! I 
never saw a kid so clean.” She broke 
through the hedge and came closer to in 
spect her better. ‘‘You’re likea bakery, 
all white and spick and good-smelling.”’ 

“My mother’s bad about baths,” apolo- 
gized Anna Cath’rin. 

“Oh, mothers always have some bug,” 
the other excused her leniently. ‘‘Mine’s 
is medicine. Gawd, the stuff she tries to 
spoon into me! But I pour it into the 
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sink.” She cracked a knuckle with a re- had turned her head considerately away. once black and blue she found herself long. 
port like a cork popping and at the other’s ing homesickly for the old,. comfortable 
jump offered, “I’ll show you how to do FTER that Anna Cath’rin tried desper- paper-doll days, back before Frankie, Byt 
that.” ately to keep up to Frankie. But she she said out loud that her tears came from 

Anna Cath’rin gazed dumbly. This lit- simply was not built for somersaults. And the bruises alone. She wouldn’t haye 


tle girl was like a witch 
with everything about her 
going into points, and those 
queer, bright eyes that 
looked so still yet seemed 
so convulsed with laughter 
also. Wild, unkempt, about 
to blow away, the odd 
child stood on tiptoe, pull- 
ing the branches down until 
her head was lost among 
the leaves. Anna Cath’rin 
was wondering what the 
idea was when suddenly 
Jimps was there, too, star- 
ing puzzled at what he 
could see of the stranger. 

Anna Cath’rin scrambled 
to her feet. ‘“‘Jimps, this 
is—this is—” 

‘*Frankie. Frankie 
Spivey. And I can turn 
six cartwheels.” 

The witch let fly the 
branches so that Jimps had 
to jump to keep from get- 
ting slapped smartly. 

“Frankie?” he  disap- 
proved. “That’s a boy’s 
name.” 

“Sure,” agreed Frankie 
laconically, and sticking 
two fingers in her mouth, 
blew a blast of whistle like 
a fire siren. 

Only Jimps on their 
block had known how to 
do that till now. Anna 
Cath’rin patted her skirts 
nervously. That would 
never do, beating Jimps. 
But Frankie kept right on 
impudently, while Jimps 
had pulled a scowl down 
over his brows. No telling 
how long they would have 
stood thus defying each 
other, if a strident whine 
hadn’t been raised in the 
other yard. 

“Frankie. Fra-ankie! 
You get along to that 
drug-store after my drops. 
I might fall dead for want 
of medicine and you'd 
trifle along just the 
same.” 

“Fat chance of your 
dropping dead,” Frankie 
reassured her _indiffer- 
ently. “And the doctor 
said those was for after 
eating.” 

“Fra-ankie!”’ 

“All right! Till go if 
you'll shut up.” 

“Do you s’pose that’s her 
mother?” breathed Anna 
Cath’rin after the hopping 
figure. 

“Dunno,” shrugged Jimps, and forget- 
fully he put two fingers into his mouth and 
blew. 

The whistle failed faintly. But when he 
looked quickly at Anna Cath’rin to see if 
by any chance she was making fun, she 


, 


A great, swollen, red moon 
came floating up. Enchant- 
ment laid soft fingerson Jimps’ 
and Frankie’s faces. Anna 
Cath’rin sat on the steps feel- 
ing suddenly large and stodgy 


spoken such _ treasoy 
against her new idol even 
if she had been stuck ful} 
of pins. Well, that is 
pins would stick dread. 
fully, wouldn’t they? 

She became stretched 
on the rack of two loyal. 
ties. She had to follow 
Jimps if he wanted her, 
And he seemed suddenly 
more tolerant of her tag. 
ging along. Quite we. 
comed her in fact. And 
once almost coaxed—ex. 
cept, of course, Jimps 
wouldn’t coax any one, 
But anyway she had been 
watching Frankie skin the 
cat from a limb of a tree 
in her yard, and he had 
called, 

“If you'll come with 
me, I’ll let you havea 
walk on my stilts.” 

Of course she had gone, 
but feeling badly over the 
face Frankie had made at 
Jimps and the “Smarty!” 
he had flung at her. And 
she hadn’t walked on the 
stilts after all, because 
they were so high they 
made her elbows shiver 
just to think of it. She 
would rather have stayed 
in Frankie’s yard if Jimps 
would have stayed, too, 
And Frankie would have 
loved taking a turn on 
those high, red_ sticks. 
Frankie wasn’t afraid of 
anything. Why, she 
wasn’t even afraid of her 
mother. And just the sight 
of her in her bedraggled ki- 
mono made Anna Cath’rin 
want to slip off home. But 
Frankie sassed her! 

“Tf you didn’t enjoy 
poor health so mu 
you’d be cured quick 
enough, drops or no drops. 
You're just too lazy to get 
well.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Spivey 
moaned into a convenient 
pillow. “Hear that! My 
own flesh mocking my 
affliction.” 

But “Forget it!” wasall 
that Frankie vouchsafed 
in a bored tone. 

At other times, though, 
when she was in a brighter 
mood, she tolerated her 
mother’s ailments with in- 
dulgent good-humot. 
Even pampered her a bit. 

“Oysters are cheap to 

day, and we've got milk left over. I'll make 
you a stew. How would you like that?” 
And her mother would swallow several 
times as if to try the taste of it. “I gues 
it won’t hurt me none,” she would concede 


finally. 
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Frankie did what housekeeping was he had looked then like a black rabbit ‘Lemme be!’’ And she had struck the 
done next door, and Anna Cath’rin envied gone mad. He crunched Frankie’s shoul- paw from her shoulder contemptuously. 
her being able to choose what she had to der in one hairy paw. “If you try any of your monkey business on 
eat. Such good things from the delicates- “Y’ brat! Hidin’ it from me!”’ me, hiding won’t be all I'll do to it. Break 
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gen stalls. She tried to be around when the But Frankie had stood right up to him. it into the sink, that’s what. Now you 


Spiveys ate. And _ she 
managed to quite often, 
for they didn’t eat at regu- 
lar meal hours when other 
people were at table. 
They spread out their 
buns and cheese and 
pickled tongue whenever 
they got hungry. And if 
Frankie was playing too 
hard to stop, why there 
wasn’t even any spread- 
ing out. Instead, Mrs. 
Spivey munched some- 
thing out of the bread- 
box. Though once in a 
while she complained that 
she needed some stronger 
nourishment, and got well 
long enough to broil a 
great, two-inch-thick steak 
and flank it with ‘French 
fries.” 

Anna Cath’rin liked 
that, too. She couldn't 
have fried things at 
home. 

But Mrs. Spivey said, 
“Eat up, child. Eat up.” 
And piled more of the 
salty-brown crisps on her 
plate. 

Such meals left a ter- 
rible stack of dishes for 
Frankie to wash, and the 
backs of her hands be- 
came like places to scratch 
matches on. But “Pooh! 
That’s nothing!’’ she said. 
“What I hate is scalding 
myself.”’ 

Dish water next door 
had to be heated on the 
old coal range. And some 
times the kettle sloshed 
being lifted. But even 
then Anna Cath’rin had 
never heard Frankie do 
more than hiss “‘Jerusa- 
lem!” with no tears. 

The bravest thing about 
her though was the way 
she was with her father. 
Pop, she called him. He 
was a little rabbity man 
who was always losing 
jobs because some one 
gave him a bum deal, or 
he got all the bad breaks. 
And “P-ugh!”’ the way he 
smelled of whiskey in be- 
tween jobs, even when 
Frankie said he was “all 
right.” Anna Cath’rin 
Went scuttling home when- 
ever she heard him stum- 
bling up the walk. But 
Sometimes he came too 
quietly. Then she was 
scared even to run, though 





get to your bed where you 
belong!”’ 

And strangely he had 
gone, looking back over 
his shoulder, pleading: 
“Listen now, I was only 
foolin’. You won’t break 
it—all the consolation 
I’ve got in this rotten life. 
You won’t, will you?” 

“Get!”’ Her eyes had 
been a green blaze of rage. 
“Get!” 

Anna Cath’rin had been 
sick at her stomach with 
pity and shame for her. 
But the next instant 
Frankie had tossed her 
hopscotch stone blithely. 

“I was in eight, wasn’t 
1?”’ 

“But won't — won't 
he—”’ Anna Cath’rin 
floundered. 

““Aw, he’ll sleep it off.” 
Frankie dismissed him 
casually. 

Anna Cath’rin never 
knew after that whether 
to feel sorry for Frankie 
or not, since Frankie 
could not only choose 
what she ate and boss her 
parents around but also 
take money out of her 
father’s pants. 

And long after Anna 
Cath’rin was tucked into 
her fat, white bed she 
could hear Frankie up and 
down the street. Joking 
familiarly with the police- 
man on the beat, making 
weird-winged shadows 
against the arc-light, or 
singing high and fay 
through the black and 
white of the moonlight. 


“Rings on my fingers, 
bells on my toes, 
Elephant to ride upon—”’ 
Until her voice was lost 
blocks away from home, 
the reedy call of an un- 
hampered pagan child. 


ROBABLY because 

they were secretly en- 
vious of her the other 
girls taunted Frankie. But 
Anna Cath’rin had her for 
her best friend. That 
wasn’t easy, for Jimps re 
sented it and offered in- 
ducements for her to fol 
low him instead. Often 
she went, her heart swell 
ing with pride at actually 
being wanted. But just 


usually he was “‘all right’’ when he came 


: as often she couldn’t bear to leave Frankie 
quietly. But once he hadn’t been. But 


alone for two minutes togeth- back under the old dead oak, alone and 
had come padding up on them be- er. Heraked leaves right at her tossing her head to show that she didn’t 
heath the old dead oak. And Anna heels so that she was kept care. 

Cath’rin would have screamed if she jumping. And scattered a And once when Jimps was short of bait 
could have got the noise loose. Because handful of torn ones in her hair Frankie happened (Continued on page 264) 


Jimps didn’t leave Frankie 
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By Bruce Barton 


IKE flies embedded in amber, 
two names have been’ pre- 
served in the ancient creed 
side by side with the name of 
Jesus. Which two? Not + 

John the Baptist, who did the monu- 
mental work of heroic preparation; not 
Peter, who assumed, in the thought of 
the early Church, the place of leader 
among the apostles. Not John, the 
apostle of love; nor Paul, who carried 
the gospel beyond the narrow confines 
of Palestine and made of it a world religion. None of these. 

The first name is that of Mary, the mother, and all Christen- 
dom, regardless of sect or creed, would agree to her right to 
that glorious place. 

But whose is the other name, and why is it there? We have 
to stop to recall the answer, and when we do, it comes as a 
surprise: 

“T believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of Heaven 
and earth, and in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried.” 

Just these two names, and no more. And what a contrast! 

An officer of equestrian rank, Pontius Pilate was sent by 
the emperor Tiberius in 26 A. D. to be governor of a part of 
Palestine. The policy of Rome was to respect local customs 
and religions and not to interfere with provincial matters so 
long as they did not encroach upon imperial authority. Where 
the conquered people were complaisant, and the governor had 
a certain degree of consideration mixed with his firmness, 
things went fairly pleasantly. But no people in the whole 
empire were prouder and more quarrelsome, more resentful of 
foreign domination, than the population in the comparatively 
worthless province of Judea. 

For ten uncomfortable years Pilate kept the Roman peace, 
always misunderstanding those whom he had been sent to 
govern, and all the time in danger of losing his position if he 
failed too far in pleasing them. Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
tells us much about him. Naturally Pilate emerges promi- 
nently in the narrative at those points where his will collided 
with the will of his subjects or their leaders, the priests. We 
may be sure that he is given no glistening coat of whitewash; 
but there is reason to believe that the account, while far from 
unprejudiced, is essentially truthful. 

Let us see, then, what Josephus has to say. 

He tells us that Pilate sought to enlarge the prestige of 
Rome by secretly conveying the Roman standards into Jeru- 
salem by night. Nothing was more hateful to the Jews than 
these imperial banners; they considered them idolatrous, and 
their intrusion a sacrilegious act. It was a tactless perform- 
ance, to say the least, and Pilate was besieged for five days in 
his city, Caesarea, by a mob demanding that the banners go 
out. He had to yield, and when the matter came to the atten- 
tion of Tiberius it was ordered that the standards not be taken 
inside the walls again. 

Seeking, in a blundering way, to do something for the good 
of Jerusalem, Pilate decided to build an aqueduct. The gov- 
ernment revenues were insufficient, and, looking around for 
money, he saw the rich treasures of the Temple. Why allow 
this wealth to lie idle when it could be made to do some good? 
What better religious use for it than to bring clean water into 
town? So he probably argued, and forthwith appropriated 
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the funds. The result, as a mom 
politic mind could have foreseen, wasa_ 
riot. Pilate could no more appreciate’ 
the psychology of the Jewish people,” 
who so obstinately refused material” 
progress at the expense of their re 
ligious ideals, than King George could” 
appreciate the stubborn resistance of 

the Americans over a petty tax on - 
tea; and both assumed that a little © 
application of the iron hand would” 
; straighten things out very quickly” 
Pilate ordered soldiers in disguise to mingle with the mob and > 
club them into submission. They only made matters worse,” 

The act which led to his recall, according to Josephus, was) 
his murder of certain devout Samaritans who were digging ony 
Mount Gerizim to recover the holy vessels they believed ~ 
Moses to have buried there. This murder was too much even” 
for Tiberius, though the way for dismissal may have been” 
prepared by a previous outrage, which is mentioned inciden™ 
tally in Luke and without explanation: % 

“There were present at that season some that told him» 
(Jesus) of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with™ 
their sacrifices.” . 

Poor Galileans; their names and the reason for their destruce” 
tion have been lost forever. They were merely a drop of paint? 
in the portrait of one whom Agrippa declared to be “‘inflexible,® 
merciless and obstinate.” i 

Did he entirely deserve that harsh judgment? It must be 
admitted that the New Testament gives a somewhat less” 
unfavorable picture, and the Church, perhaps to the credit of 
its compassion rather than the honor of its judgment, hag) 
shown a desire to treat him better than he probably deserved. 7 

In the middle of the second century an unknown Christian” 
faked a Gospel of Nicodemus, after the common custom of that” 
period, and represented Pilate as a penitent. A considerable” 
literature then began in alleged official records of his adminis-” 
tration, and grew so enormously that by the eighteenth century ~ 
it extended to a hundred and ten treatises. Even to this day 
a fraudulent document goes the rounds of the papers every few 
years, purporting to be Pilate’s report to Rome, giving @ 
description of the personal appearance of Jesus, or in some 
instances a copy of the death warrant. 

An early treatise entitled “Parodosis Pilati” relates not only 
that Pilate became a convert, but that he and his wile, 
Procula, were condemned by Tiberius for their adherence to 
Christianity. For which apparently good reason the Abys- 
sinian Church canonized Pilate, his day in the calendar of the 
saints being June 25th; and the Greek Church, with better 
cause, made a saint of his wife, whose memory is venerated 
October 27th. 

On the contrary, other literature, notably “Mors Pilati,” 
told how, being condemned by Tiberius, Pilate committed 
suicide. His body was refused burial in the land, and thus 
corrupted the Tiber and later the Rhone. Finally it was cast 
into a deep pool near Lucerne, under the lofty mountain 
Pilatus, where it rises on every Good Friday, to be observed by 
those who have adequate faith, piteously washing its hands 
of the guilt which can never be blotted out. 

So we have the two conflicting versions of tradition, and, 
since there is no firm historic basis for either of them, we are 
compelled to go back to the Gospels for the brief glimpse they 
give of this most unhappy of men. (Continued on page 163) 
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ainting by ONTIUS PILATE saw something in the 


regal face streaked with blood from the crown 
of thorns; he saw in that form, already lacer- 


ated with the scourge and soon to be totter- 
4 enn @ornw Al ing under the weight of the cross, a majesty 


before which his own petty authority felt its lack 





Glazed-chintz 
curtains and 
pomegranate- 
red brocatelle 
(on sofa) set 
against pine- 
paneled walls 


C The Stu 10 JSele off ph olftery fa hrics 
In ew and Dirtinctive ‘Weavers 


range of selection in design, texture, 

and price. Among them are materials 
suitable and extremely practical for every 
variety of fixed upholstery, slip covers, and 
certain types of bedspreads. 

They may include tapestry, brocade, dam 
ask, satin, taffeta, repp, and a variant of 
this material known as satin serge, chintz, 
and linen (both printed and embroidered) 
Mohair, friezé, and velvet require discreet use 
in the room of average size. They introduce 


| PHOLSTERY fabrics present a wide 


Conventional 
Renaissance de- 
signs character- 
ize most of the 
damasks with 
which we are 
familiar; in the 
photograph at 
the top of this 
group is a yel- 
low cotton dam- 
ask of thistypein 
chenille weave; 
R. Carrillo & Co. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


This satin brilliant comes in a multi-colored 
strié weave and, for interior decoration in 
your home, may be successfully combined 
with the much-patterned fabrics of dull 
comtuse ( above, at left of group); Orinoka Mills 


R. CARRILLO & CoO. 


J. H. THORP & CO. 


a somber note that is desirable only when 
carefully selected in the newer designs and 
colorings which are less heavy in effect. 
Wool tapestry may be had either in con- 
ventional all-over patterns inspired by En- 
glish Seventeenth Century needlework, or, for 
chairs, in panels especially designed to fit the 
seat and back, with small strips for padded 
arm rests. These panels are embroidered 
with figure groups in quaint costumes of the 
period, with trees and an occasional dog or 
falcon to complete the design. The most 


Silk brocades are 
among the most 
beautiful of up- 
holstery fabrics, 
and they should 
be used only on 
elaborate 18th 
Century furn 
ture. The & 
ample in thepho- 
tograph at the 
left is character: 
istic; Stroheim 
and Romani 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Charming irregularities of ancient weaving 
ripple over the satin surface of this damask 
of distinctly modernistic design, expressed ® 
soft shades of blue and coral (left, at the 
bottom of the group); from J. H. Thorp & Co 





A distin- 
guished rough- 
weave dam- 
ask, designed 
by Rodier, 
who leads in 
the field of 
modernistic 
decorative fab- 
rics; this is cin- 
namonandtan; 
F. Schumacher 
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ORINOKA MILLS 


Modernistic 
inspiration has 
given us this 
cotton tapes- 
try, at left, in 
varying shades 
of green and 
tan, to com- 
bine with more 
conservative 
patterns; F. 
Schumacher 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. SCHUMACHER & CO 


Striped linen for smartly tail 
This cotton tapestry in all-over ored bedspreads (left), in many 


pattern ktop) wo —_ eae oe 
lent service; from Orinoka Mills 


successful reproductions of an- 
tique needlework havea ground 
of black, deep mulberry, or téte 
denégre which greatly enhances 
the brilliant primitive coloring 
of the designs. Cotton tapes 
tries in small all-over patterns 
make an extremely practical 
covering for pieces subject to 
hard wear. Several designs in 
the modern manner come in 
just two colorings. Tapestry, 
in any of its varieties, is an 
extremely practical covering 
and belongs especially to the 
living-room, library, or man’s 
bedroom; those woven in panel 
effect suggest the formality of 
the drawing or reception room. 
They make a particularly ef- 
fective covering for chairs 
with carved wood frames. 
Silk brocades are invariably 
a reproduction of some mu- 
seum fragment; complicated 
in weave and color, they are 
among the most beautiful but 
also the most delicate of up- 
holstery materials. For this 
reason they belong definitely 
to Eighteenth Century furni- 
ture—both French and En- 
glish—a period when the ex- 
posed frames of chairs and 
sofas were elaborately carved. 


STROWEM™ & ROMANN 
. 


R. CARRILLO & CO. 


Plain satin sofa 


Flowers em- 
broidered on a 
dark ground: J. 
H. Trorp& Co. 


-_ 
DERRYVALE LINEN CO. STRONEIM & ROMANN 


Peasant groups on cotton tapestry (Ist, above); Stroheim & 
Romann. Gondolas on printed linen (2nd); Derryvale Linen Co. 
Jacobean design on linen (4th); Stroheim & Romann. Louis 
XVIth motifs on cotton tapestry (right); Stroheim & Romann 


A damask may be distin- 
guished by its two-toned sur- 
face, that is to say, pattern 
and ground are seen in con- 
trast through the play of light 
and shade on the weaving; it 
may be had in silk, wool, or 
cotton finish and for this 
reason presents greater lati 
tude of price than any other 
material. In the more expen- 
sive varieties, two or more 
colors may be _ introduced, 
sometimes in the form of a 
stripe with the pattern super 
imposed upon it. 

Bold conventional designs 
adapted from English, French 
and Italian Renaissance orna 
ment lend themselves admir 
ably to this particular weave, 
although Modern Art ten- 
dencies have influenced many 
of the patterns available 
Damask may be used in either 
library or living-room; if one 
is careful to choose a small] 
pattern in the lighter color 
ings, damask is equally suit 
able for the bedroom or bou 
doir. It combines most suc 
cessfully with dull materials 
tapestry, repp, or velvet. 

Satin and taffeta, though 
they are (Cont. on page 345) 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
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GOOD 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 

Studio shows this month the 
first Studio rooms to be built 
in the new building which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING now occupies. The 
present Studio has the space of a 
moderate-sized apartment—a_ hall, 
a living-room, dining-room, three 
bedrooms, and one or two baths, as 
well as space which may be con- 
verted into a sunroom or a terrace. 
Each month the Studio will build a 
room or group of new rooms; some 
of these rooms will always be on ex- 
hibition while others are in course of 
construction. We have built the 
present apartment — walls, floors, 
windows, and hardware—with the 
Cooperation of manufacturers of 
building materials, and we have fin- 
ished and furnished the rooms 
through the cooperation of the manu- 
acturers of paint, paper, furniture, 
fabrics, textiles, and accessories of 
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all sorts. We cordially welcome ail 
visitors to come and see the Studio. 

The present apartment, which is 
in the Eighteenth Century English 
feeling, is entered through a Georgian 
doorway, which is shown on the fol- 
lowing page. The hall, living-room, 
and dining-room are furnished in the 
feeling of this period, the predomi- 
nance of pieces being Sheraton, al- 
though an Adam or a Heppelwhite 
chair or table gives a pleasant varia- 
tion. 

As always with the Studio, the 
rooms were built, furnished, and 
colored according to a plan. In a 
small house or apartment it is essen- 
tial that the hall, living-room, and 
dining-room, if they open into each 
other, which they usually do, should 
form an harmonious whole, although 
it is not necessary that the color of 
the walls or the background in these 
three rooms be the same. In fact, 
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Overstuffed chairs at either side of the Sheraton console are upholstered to accent the coloring in the hand- 
blocked overdraperies, one in mulberry, one in gold, while the glass-curtains are corn-yellow silk-like voile 


the present tendency—a happy one—is 
to have variation in color which pre- 
serves the harmony of the whole. 

For instance, in entering the hall of 
the Studio’s apartment one notices 
that the woodwork, the dado, and the 
molding are painted white and the at- 
tractive Colonial stairway shows rails 
and treads of mahogany with the risers 
of white. The walls, however, have a 
paper in an Adam design showing a 
small white medallion on a green ground. 

The effect, then, is the green and white 
of the Adam period. This is relieved by 
the touch of mahogany and the painted 
console table and mirror, which are gaily 
decorated on a parchment ground. An 
Oriental rug, in subdued, beautiful colors 
blending with the green and white and a 
bit of rose, lends formality, as does the 
dignified hanging lantern suspended 
from the center of the ceiling. Such a 
hall, 9 x 11 feet, with two ample hall 
closets and a door to the back of the 
house or to the rest of the apartment, 
would find its place equally well in a 
house or an apartment. 

The door from the hall to the living- 
room is centered between the two win- 
dows of the living-room, so that in enter- 
ing the hall if the door is open an at- 
tractive glimpse of the room beyond 
gives a sense of spaciousness and dis- 
tance. The walls of this room—which is 
Georgian in feeling with a most attrac- 
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This classic Georgian doorway, with 
typical shiny brass knocker and the 
fan-window top, forms a charming 
and appropriate entrance to the hall 


tive cornice around the top—are soft 
putty color. The rug is a brownish mauve; 
the curtains are of hand-blocked linen 
and have tones of mauve and mulberry, 
vellow and green in them; the mulberry 
is repeated in a little deeper color in the 
striped repps of the overstuffed chair and 
small sofa. 

This is quite a sophisticated color 
scheme and one which must be used with 
discretion. If mauves and mulberries 
are not used carefully, they are harsh; 
but when well used, they blend attrac- 
tively with the green and white of the 
hall and the gray and green of the dining- 
room. Before leaving the background, 
let me add that the wood doors are 
stained a walnut tone and waxed. The 
cornice is made up as follows: a 58” x 
74%” bead molding, above this a frieze 5 
wide with triglyphs made up of two 
pieces of 4” x 13/16” shelf edging, and 
above this a 74” x 334” crown molding 
to the ceiling. 

The motive back of making this room 
was not only comfort and _ livableness, 
but a certain Eighteenth Century for- 
mality which was characteristic of many 
of the beautiful rooms of that era. The 
mantelpiece is Adam in feeling and 
painted the color of the walls, with @ 
facing of black and white marble. If 
maible can not be afforded, a marble- 
ized effect may replace it. The balanced 
arrangement of the clock and vases on 





Gooperating With 
The Studio 


are the following firms: Sheetrock, 
U. S. Gypsum Co.; Woodwork, 
Curtis Cos.; Paint, John Lucas Co.; 
Hardware, P. & F. Corbin; Wall- 
paper, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 
Furniture, Robert W. Irwin Co., 
Century Furniture Co.; Mantel, 
Todhunter, Inc.; Upholstery, R. 
Carillo & Co., Derryvale Linen Co.; 
Rug, Kent-Costikyan Co., Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co.; Lights, G. E. 
Walter, Inc., Mayhew Shop; Piano, 
Steinway & Sons; Accessories, H. 
Douglas Curry & Co., Todhunter, 
Inc., Arthur Ackermann & Son, 
Inc., Benello Bros., Charles R. 
Yandell & Co., Pillow Shop, G. E. 
Walter, Inc., and the Mayhew Shop 








Equally appropriate in an apartment or house 
is this small hall with its Colonial stairway and 
useful closet space. The we!lpaper has little 
white medallions on a soft green background 
and is reminiscent of the formal Adam period 


the mantel with the mirror hung above it is a 
particularly happy one and does much to set the 
character of the room. The vases are colorful 
Eighteenth Century porcelain in urn shapes; the 
clock, made of wood, is a dark accent; and the 
sidelights with their mirror backs and crystal 
drops repeat the glisten and reflection of the 
lovely mirror, which gives the feeling of being 
framed in mirror. The fan-like motive at its top is 
made of the glass and gives back light at its many 
edges. The andirons, fender, and fire tools are of 
polished brass and again give light; the urn-shaped 
top on the andirons is Adam in feeling and repeats 
the note of formality. 

As the room is narrow, a small but comfort- 
able overstuffed sofa in the Eighteenth Century 
feeling is placed at right (Continued on page 346) 


Do You Know Our Folios? 


They are beautifully illustrated and full 
of helpful information. In preparing 
your house for the winter you will want 
such folios as: Color in your Home, $1.00, 
Draping Beds, Dressing Tables and Sofa 
Cushions, Drapery Fabrics and Fashions 
for Doors and Windows, Arranging Com- 
fortable, Charming Living-Rooms, 25c ea. 
Address: Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Né4Rr-To-Nazrureé BaBiés 


By James Swinnerton 


F A little leopard cub Let him have his way, 
A notion takes to rub Appear nonchalant and gay; 
Against your leg or arm or shoe, It’s quite the correctest thing to do. 
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OU can not keep the baby fox in prison, 
He takes the freedom that he claims is his’n. 
He fears no bars, he’s afraid of no locks, 
But hies him back to his home in the rocks. 





Is 
P rohtbition 


A 
National WS 


Benefit? 


eA Frank 
Discussion of (onditions 
as They -Are and as 
They Were 


By 
W. Russell 


Bowie 


Rector of Grace Episcopal Church 
New York City 


Y QUESTION is not, “Is prohibi- 

tion producing the millennium?” 

It is not, “Is prohibition the best 

of all possible laws in the best of 

all possible lands?” The question is simpler 

than that—“‘Is prohibition a national bene- 

fit, or is it not?’”’? That is to say, Are Ameri- 

can life and conditions on the whole better 

for the present and more hopeful for the 

future because prohibition has been en- 

acted? Let us hold our thought to this 
simple and limited theme. 

The question, of necessity, involves a 
comparison, and in the first place a com- 
parison with the past. We are not asking 
whether prohibition is equal to. heaven 
hereafter. We are asking rather whether it 
is an improvement on America heretofore; 
and whether therefore it may be believed 
that we are moving forward to something 
still better along the road on which we have 
begun. Our capacity for forgetting the 
facts of yesterday, especially when a b urred 
memory serves the purpose of argument, 
i$ great. Opponents of prohibition are often 
found attacking present conditions with an 
excitement which would seem to carry the 
idea that the old conditions were more or less 
ideal. One might imagine that in those for- 
mer blessed days when a saloon stood on 
every other corner there was no drunken- 
ness, no domestic misery and degradation; 
that there were no police courts full of be- 
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The old saloon 
was a distinct 
menace. It sold 
tominors. It sold 
toinebriates. It 
sold on Sunday. 
It harbored 
every sort of dis- 
reputable people 


sotted men ee 
and women, no yar 
- RANTS 
jails full of / we 
drunkards, a 

and no peni- 

tentiaries 

where men went for crimes committed 
when they were drunk. One might sup- 
pose that in those days there was no 
drinking in college fraternities, that all 
the young people were completely sober, 
and that society generally was paradise. 
Let us go back, we are told, to the good 
old days of abundant supply, and we 
shall have again an admirable sobriety. 

If only we will welcome again affection- 
ately the old régime, all will be well. 

“Leave but a kiss within the cup 

And I’ll not ask for wine.” 

But distance and the exigencies of debate 
have lent enchantment to a view which, 
when we actually begin to remember the 
facts, becomes a different matter. 

Have we really forgotten the conditions 
in America which brought prohibition? 
Have we forgotten what the streets in our 
cities looked like with saloons dotted along 
every block where the population was most 
crowded? Have we forgotten the news- 
papers with half-pages and whole pages de- 
voted to liquor advertising? Have we for- 
gotten the sordid and pitiful dramas which 
then were enacted every day in juvenile 


I/lustrated 
By 
Marshall 


Frantz 


courts, in the 
night courts, and 
in every police 
court into which 

a . . 
~= } came the muddy 
stream of social 


> ee 
wreckage that 


flowed from the saloons? The Chicago Vice 
Report was the first of the epoch-making 
social studies in America into the condi- 
tion of our cities. It was published in rorr, 
and any one who will turn back to it now 
will understand what those factors were, 
with regard to liquor and the liquor trade 
in America, which created that tidal wave 
of indignation leading to prohibition. 
Says that report: 

“In the Commission’s consideration and 
investigation of the Social Evil, it found 
that the most conspicuous and important 
element in connection with the same, next 
to the house of (Continued on page 197) 
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Lilustrated 
By 
Jules Gotlieb 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HE Bering’s helmsman was watch 

ing the track of his searchlight. The 

shadow on each side of its sword 

like beam was so black by contrast 
that he did not spy the Chelsea bearing 
down in the gloom, deadly as an unseen 
torpedo in midocean. He had no inkling 
of danger until he was knocked off his feet; 
even then he did not know what calamity 
had overtaken his vessel. The men sleep 
ing in the forecastle were hurled out of 
their bunks, and those who were not stun- 
ned into insensibility by the fall thought 
the ship had struck a reef 

But they soon learned differently. The 
roar upon the deck was not made by 
breakers. Before they could collect their 
faculties, a half-squad of yelling giants had 
swirled down the companionway, weapons 
a-glitter in the dim light. 

“Stick ’em up,” a lean Swede was shout 
ing. “We kill de first man dat makes a 
move.” 

The Reds feared his pale-blue eyes 
They shrank from the black, round eye of 
his automatic pistol, staring so steadily at 
them. They dreaded, too, with a cold, 
sick dread, the strange, barbaric weapon 
with which Big Tom menaced them—a 
crudely-devised spear, a long blade lashed 
to a staff. 

What could they do? They could fight 


o&— 


well enough if given a fair chance, but, 
taken by surprise, they were helpless as 
sheep. They were dazed, stunned, empty- 
handed. So they raised their arms stiffly 
into the air 

Meanwhile, the rest of the Chelsea crew 
was far from idle. Each man knew his 
work, and each performed it with avidity 
and d’spatch. Colonel Gillmore, whose 
training made him skeptical of civilian 
fighting prowess, was thrilled. For all he 
could tell, the men charged as valiantly 
and fought as handily as had his own lean 
regulars, on the west bank of the Meuse. 
The orders Nansen shouted were unlike 
the conventional army terms, but his men 
seemed to understand them, and they 
obeved him with fine discipline. 

The old West Pointer saw all these 
things not as a spectator, but as a partici- 
pant. He, also, leaped to obey the Fish 
Hawk’s commands. In spite of his almost- 
sixty years and his wounded side, he was 
not the last man aboard the Bering. 

Little Matt was the first, because of his 
tigerish litheness. He leaped as strongly 
as he could, and besides, he was hurled for- 
ward by the shock of the collision. He 
was given no chance to use the big-mouthed 
shotgun in which he had taken such pride, 
for at the end of his leap he found himself 
in the arms of Captain Kubli, who was 


just emerging from the afterhouse. As 
there was no room to swing his gun, he 
dropped it, and the two men did battle 
with their open hands, in the pride of their 
manhood and for the glory of their souls 

Others, behind Matt, threw gear-anchors 
that hooked the two ships together. 
Andrew, who was swift as a grizzly beat 
for all his great size, was the first man D 
the pilot-house, where he disarmed the 
helmsman with one menacing thrust of his 
pike. Angus dived like a mink into the 
engine room, where he naturally belonged; 
there he found ystisfaction in the arms of 
the Bering’s chief engineer. The fight 
they had, among the purring dynamos and 
the thrusting pistons, was unwitnessed, 
but it was an experience Angus woul 
long remember. 

Gillmore and some of the C/e/sea mes 
howled over the ship, meeting any resist: 
ance that was offered. For a brief secon 
there was wild, rough-and-tumble fighting 








in almost every quarter 
of the vessel. But, to 
every one’s satisfaction, 
no shot had been fired, 
no gun had flashed in 
the clearing light. 

Had the Chelsea men showed unexpected 
mercy? Far from it. They had come pre- 
pared to kill, if occasion demanded. Their 
Weapons were cocked; their blades were 
bared. They were seething with the 
ancient fury of battle, which is merciless as 
hot lava. It was not pity, but their own 
herce desire, that kept their triggers slack. 

Their foes were unarmed. If the Chelsea 
men opened fire upon them, they would 
fall without a fight. The most intense mo- 
ment of the attackers’ lives would be cut 
short. They would throw away the cup 
before they had tasted its fiery contents. 
They were fighters, but they were not 
fools! Moreover, there was nothing in 
their instincts or traditions to let them 
murder helpless enemies. 

Where they were outnumbered, as was 
the case in the forecastle, they used their 
guns as a threat, and the Reds were ordered 
to yield. But when the odds were fair, 
they forgot their weapons of death and 
telied on their naked hands. 


By 
Eprson MarsHa.cy 


~Mary Finds that Second 


Place in a Man’s Heart is Enough— 
When only Fis (ode of Honor 


(comes First 


“Kris, I asx you to 
do this for me. If 
you love me, you'll 
not refuse.” 
love you,” he told 
“But it 
hasn’t anything to 
do with this affair”’ 


Mary. 


Nansen was the last man to board. He 
had stayed by his wheel, yelling his orders 
through the open door of the pilot-house, 
until he had completed his maneuvers. 
Even when he leaped across, he did not 
join in the mélée on the deck. Every 
Viking instinct drove him into the shout- 
ing, the wild turmoil, the thick of the fray 
—but some high attribute of leadership 
held him back, reminding him of the great 


objective of this 

attack. This bat 

tle of the West 

was no careless 

bar-room brawl! 

—it was red war. 

Stakes greater 

than he could 

imagine hung in 

the balance. Since 

Nansen must bear 

the burden of 
command, he 

must not let his 

young heart seek 

its desire. He 

was an officer, and 

as such he must 

not forget his co- 

lossal obligation. 

He must find Paul Hamil- 
ton. He must guard that 
precious, fleeting life with his 
unemptied weapon, his un- 
spent strength. Even now 
some cool-headed member of 
the Bering crew might be steal- 
ing toward the great envoy’s 
cabin with deadly intent. If 
Hamilton were killed, there 
could be no victory. Iniquity 
would conquer, even though 
the Bering were burned at sea 
and her whole crew carried to 
America in chains. It might 
be that Hamilton had already been slain. 
If so, the battle was lost before it began. 
However, it was Nansen’s hope—and 
Nansen’s hunch—that Chianga had spared 
him in order to lead him in triumph to the 
Council of the East. If so, he must not be 
assassinated in the moment of his salvation 
Nansen peered down the deck. His 
eves were narrow and bright as his knife- 
blade. He saw many faces that he knew, 
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of friend and foe, but 
there was one face that 
he did not see. Nor 
need he expect to find 
it. It would not be for 
Chianga, the Yellow 
Tiger of Tartary, to en- 
gage in a sailors’ brawl. 
He would keep his head; 
he would play his lone, 
great game. He would 
still be thinking in 
terms of kingdoms and 
powers, and no warrior 
passion could blind him. 
He would still be mov- 
ing coldly, remorseless- 
ly,inexorably toward his 
great fulfilments. 

Gillmore had been 

searching for Hamil- 
ton, too, but one of the 
Russian sailors had en- 
gaged him, and now he 
was caught in the moil- 
ing gang on the deck. 
Nansen alone was free. 
So he snatched up a 
pistol that one of the 
Russians had thrown 
down and ran at top 
speed toward the deck- 
house. 

He was none too soon. 
A dramatic sight met 
hiseyes. Pale under his 
yellowish skin, his eyes 
like green moons under 
his brows, and his 
powerful body lithe as 
a panther’s, Michael 
Chianga was in the act 
of unlocking the star- 
board door of the deck- 
house. In his hand was 
a pistol gleaming darkly 
in the deck light. In 
his heart was the stern 
resolve of an uncon- 
querable man. Even 
now—with that valor 
and resourcefulness and 
unshakable loyalty that 
famed him—he was 
keeping faith with his 
Cause. Turning his 
back on the fray, he 
was making a lone 
foray. With one bold 
stroke he meant to turn 
defeat into victory. 

His hand was turning 
the key as Nansen came 
in sight. In one second 
more he would have 
unlocked the door and 
executed his prisoner. 

And he turned from this 

duty only when Nan- 

sen’s bullet sang past 

his shoulder. Nansen had shot at the first 
sight of his foe. There could be no more 
of chivalrous waiting; events were reach- 
ing their inevitable, desperate climax. He 
shot to kill, hesitating not one breath, and 
Chianga still lived only because Nansen’s 
bullet had missed. 

Chianga whirled about with a yell. So 
he must kill the Fish Hawk before he could 
carry on his work! That was fair enough. 
Nansen had been leagued against him 
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The two giants, bared to the waist, 
walked toward each other. Under their 
snowy covering Abo’s muscles had a 
curious roundness. They were the 
muscles not of a laborer but of an athlete 


from the first; from the first, this big, 
hulking fisherman’s body had loomed in 
his way. 

He need be in no special hurry, how- 
ever. In the poor light, Nansen’s bul- 
lets would probably continue to fly wild, 
and in the meantime, Chianga could play 


a long chance for a 
greater victory. His 
pistol was pointed at the 
door when he first per. 
ceived Nansen. It was 
an automatic, lightning 
swift of action. Before 
he swept it toward his 
foe, he pressed the trig. 
ger. The heavy, steel- 
rimmed slug would bore 
through the oaken door, 
and if the gods wer 
favorable, it might find 
a target beyond. 

No act could be more 
characteristic of Michael 
Chianga. Even when 
Nansen’s bullets were 
whistling past him, he 
remembered that his 
first dance of death was 
with Hamilton. He 
realized that if he en- 
gaged Nansen at once, 
he might get no chance 
at his more important 
prey. He might not 
survive the duel: he had 
long realized that the 
Fish Hawk was an op- 
ponent worthy of his 
steel. Therefore hemust 
take precautions; he 
must try to settle up his 
more pressing affairs 
before it was too late 
That Hamilton, behind 
the door, might fall 
from the chance bullet 
was a long shot at best, 
but the longest shot was 
worth playing. 

The act was instinc- 
tive. It was faster than 
thought. Nor did he 
appear to waste the 
least iota of time. His 
pistol spat fire at the 
closed door, then swung 
toward Nansen, all in 
one motion. Savagely 
Chianga pressed the 
trigger. 

But Nansen did not 
fall; the bullet had 
missed its mark. He 
still came on, firing at 
every stride. Chianga 
realized that instead of 
waiting too long, he had 
fired too soon. In his 
hatred, and perhaps in 
fear of his foe’s bullets 
singing by in the dark, 
he had tried to hurry 
mattersby shooting with 
hisleft hand. He should 
have taken time to toss 
his weapon into his right 

hand, which until now had held the doot 
key. His right hand was death tried, 
tested, and proved—but the left was not to 
be trusted. He had never been a two-gul 
man. 

It was a disastrous mistake. However, 
he might rectify it yet. Young, untried, 
unschooled in the killer’s trade, Nanset 
might continue to fire wildly. If he 
missed again, Chianga might have time to 
pass his weapon and find a deadly aim. 





At a distance of ten of them was tragically 
feet, Nansen fired once : beyond his power. The 
more. Once more he iron of his long muscles 
missed—the bullet, well ‘ seemed to melt. He 
lined but a trifle high, ; relaxed and allowed his 
missed oo Sree and ‘ hands to be bound with 
razed his foe’s throat. rope. 

One more leap would tHe was done for and 
hurl him into the Red his cause was lost, yet 
Chief’s arms. he was illustrious even 

But Chianga would in defeat. Bound hand 
forestall him. He did and foot by sailor skill, 
not propose to waste in the garb of a Siwash 
time in a hand-to-hand and bleeding from a 
fight with Nansen. He bullet-scratch at his 
meant to check the Fish , throat, he did not act 
Hawk’s leap in mid-air. the base part of Indian 
And the a a ae he was still 
a good one. ianga Pa Michael Chianga, the 
a ar his weapon suc- 4 F Yellow Tiger "al the 
cessfully. He was sweep- ; Soviet. He was still a 
ing it down — his ‘ r chief among the tribes 
foe’s breast. is eye - : of Tartary If he were 
was lining up the sights, ; slain in the next mo 
and his finger was press- ment, he would take 
ing the trigger. In a the coup de grace like the 
half-second more— : brave man he was, with 

But he had waited that dignity, that pride 
too long. 4 a and valor, which the 
half-seconds were di- J best of the Orientals 
vided into quarters, and know so well. 
quarters divided again But his final dispo- 
into eighths, and even : sition was not yet de- 
an eighth could decide a ec F cided. Nansen must 
soldier’s fate. Nansen a leave it for 
was upon him. Nan- oe hour. Now he might be 
sen’s great i were needed on the other side 
knocking the weapon of the  deck-house, 
aside. The flash fromits where a moment before 
barrel _ oe the battle on so 
against the Fish Hawk’s * fiercely. Ralph and 
breast, spreading evenly Henry were ‘told to 
into a golden moon of guard Chianga. If he 
light, but spurted and or any one else tried by 
died impotently in the 


a calmer 


any means to enter the 
air. The bullet did not room where Hamilton 


bore home to his deep was confined, they were 
chest, but whistled fu- ’ a to shoot to kill. Nan- 
tilely out to sea. : sen himself hastened to 
Could Chianga’s su- seek what other ad- 
perhuman strength still ventures this wild dawn 
prevail? Only give it a might offer. 
chance! Nansen was a But the battle was 
man—his foe would not over. When he re- 
deny him this—but he gained the port side of 
himself was a Titan. the ship, he found that 
He would clutch him the whole Bering crew 
with his long-boned 
arms. He would force 
him to the deck, and 
then he would use the 


had surrendered. Eiler 
and his fishermen had 
made a limit catch. 
One or two of the foe 
holds a Cossack wrestler lay helpless on the deck; 
had taught him long t = ' all the rest stood with 
i hg Rt ocr ha | << yo le 
aris 7 f Nansen s orders 
and the Fish Hawk si the men’s wrists were 
would not disturb him, 


bound, and they were 
as he unlocked Hamil- 


; searched carefully for 
‘on's room and finished At the sight of his foe’s white torso weapons. Not even a 
his appointed work. The Chianga’s eyes seemed to narrow derringer was over- 
beaten Chelsea would return to a port of and draw at the corners. His old- looked. Then a guard of honor was ap- 
Chianga’s choosing under his command. ivory face was dark with fury. His pointed to escort Hamilton on the first lap 
But the chance was not given. The hands were open and deadly of his journey home. 
dark Fate, the brooding ill-fortune that Still fearful, Nansen took Chianga’s key 
as spread its wings over the East for so Chianga made no further struggle. He ana opened the door of a cabin in the deck- 
ra ase operated still. Chianga was was a man, not a beast, and he had his house. His heart stood still as he glanced 
or ne i the rear. A resistless force strict Oriental dignity to uphold. He in. But he was not to be cheated in this 
ont ta um to the deck. It was Nansen, knew instantly that he was beaten. He moment of his victory. Calm as the yel- 
of jumself, who exerted cruel, killing could handle any one of these three strong low man whom he had impersonated, al- 
olds. Helping to pinion him were Ralph, men, and with a little good fortune he though painfully and dangerously tired, 


the fisherman, and dark Henry of Bergen. might conquer two, but to beat down all Paul Hamilton (Continued on page 273) 
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REDFERN 
designed thi: 
ensemble, th 
frock of black 
broadcloth 
edged with flat 
bands of crép 
de Chine, th 
coat of black 
cloth trimmed 
with the popu- 
lar blue fox. 














The lines of 
ihe coat carr) 
out the lines of 
the gown; the 
large, overlaid 
Se allop effect t 
new and typi- 
val of this year 


C /st nusouerre OF FIFTY YEARS AGO CATS ITS SHADOW 


ON PARIS TODAY TO INFRODUCEA MODIFIED PRINCE 


LINE FLARING /LIGHTLY TOWARD THE HEM 








Draped turban in two shades of 
gray felt shows a new line—up 
in front, right side longer; Paraf 
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A! the openings of August, 1928, formality and variety replace uniformity in fashions. 

The straight, unadorned silhouette that followed the war has vanished from the mode, 
and femininity takes its place. The smart silhouette remains slim, but it is molded more 
to the figure, the waist-line higher, hips very flat, and skirts flared and noticeably longer. 


rABRic and color contribute generously to the change that has come in the mode, both of 
them adding richness and formality to the newest frocks and coats. Velvet surpasses 
all other materials, either printed or plain, with crépe satin a close second choice. Broad- 
cloth is the favorite for cloth coats, and tweeds continue preferred for sports ensembles. 


ROWN, Black, Blue—the three B’s in winter’s color chart, and if you choose any one of 
these, you are certain to be fashionable. Gray, green, and the wine shades of red fol- 
low closely, but a brown costume, or a black ensemble, or a dark blue velvet evening gown 
will place your wardrobe high in fashions. Beige continues to be the chief color for sports. 


HE ensemble is essential. A harmonizing or matching coat and frock are necessary to 
every smart wardrobe, and not only that, but the rest of the costume should also blend 
in color—the hat, the bag, the shoes, or any other accessories should be purchased with 
an eye to their color harmony. This is one of the most important fashion rules of today. 


HERE is a new line in hats—back a little farther on the head, exposing the forehead 
a bit, and one or both sides of the face closely framed. A variety of shapes has ap- 
peared, some with brims like the new poke cloche, some without, like the béret, but the 
crowns all remain small and fit the head tightly. Felt is still the leading hat material. 


LAT, flexible furs like broadtail, Persian lamb, astrakhan, krimmer, caracul—all of 
which can be handled like fabric—keep to the slim line in coats and look like cloth, 
they are so supple. On cloth coats, great fox collars have been sponsored by the leading 
couturiers, and they are larger and higher, standing out becomingly around the face. 











GERMAINE LECOMTE 


GERMAINE LECOMTE sends from Paris this en- 
semble of black and white crépe marocain, which shows 
new and smart details—the scarf collar, interesting cuffs, 
asimple V-neck, hip yoke effect, and the color combination 


CHANEL achieves two entirely different frocks, the center 
one for afternoon, with its flared skirt and a down-toward- 
the-back line that is new; the seated one, a tailored frock 
of black jersey, silver buttons, and stiff collar and cuffs 





CHANEL 


C (Auer AND SATIN LEAD THE 


THE COLOR/ —FLARE/ APPEAR 


UNIFORMITY HAV VANI/HED 



































LELONG 


iC B WINTER FABRIC/, BROWN AND BLACK 


LELONG chose black crépe satin for this entirely new 
ft 00. frock of his It has « igh hi oke ¢ a 
R t LO W M © L D s D H | D/ A yy -D oo ob ark agg ole that form a soint t the back, 


giving a line for afternoon that will be smart this year 


D “FRO M T H _ M O 2 peed VIONNET trims another frock of hors with hemstitch- 


ing; it is beige crépe with a scarf descending in the back 
* and very interesting sleeves. JENNY designed the after- 
noon gown of the right and reverse sides of black satin 





C/ INTER FASHIONS 


OF FEMININITY 


Necklace and pendant of A/F SIN G 
aqguamarines and brilliants; —' tind 
designed by Georges Fouquet 

















CHERUIT’S evening gown of moiré, typ- 
ical of the smartest type of black bouffant 
frock in vogue, the moiré representing one 
of the stiffer fabrics so smart for evening. 
The evening pump and sandals are both of 
silver lamé: the sandal with colored lamb, 
the pump with silver kid; from Helstem 





ACHIEVE THE HEIGHT 


In THE PARIS 


i" O D _ Necklace of brilliants and 


sapphires; designed im 
Paris by Georges Fouquet 




















JENNY’S evening gown of shiny black 
satin, lined with salmon-pink satin at bot- 
_ of skirt and the hip bow, is typical of 
, e smartest type of black satin frock with 
lipping, irregular hem, the satin represent- 
tng a Softer evening fabric. Brooch of crys- 
tal, onyx, and diamonds; Georges Fouquet 











Correct for golfing is 


this gored skirl of : 
brown-and-tan 

tweed, and flesh- { 

tan sweater repeat- ' 

ing the tweed motif 
in ils double band. 
Above, a green two- 
piece dress of Ro- 
dier’s Diagojerz 


MODELS ON THIS PAGE FROM BERGDORF GOODMAN 


When motoring from town to a sporting event, and lunching 
at an attractive club, it is smart to wear the gray tweed coat 
above, collared in an enveloping scarf of the fashionably 
new fur, gray caracul kid, with melon-shaped cuffs to match 


Ensembles are the rule in the sporting world, whether formal 
or informal occasions are the order of the day, hence the two- 
tone, lavender tweed suit above, with a three-quarter coat 
furred ~ nutria-dyed lapin, and an angora jersey blouse 
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multitude of country needs, but no longer play a 
double réle in town and country life. Femininity makes 

its mark on the sports mode, softening the general sj. 
houette by raising the waistline, adding scarfs and {y). 
ness front or back, and inserting yokes and intricate cyt 
Each sporting event calls for a different costume, which 
in their variety are illustrated on these pages. For gol 
the sportswoman prefers a tweed skirt and sweater, but 
here again not the mannish type of former seasons, but a 
softer, more feminine style. The model illustrated a 
left is particularly smart, as it shows appliquéd, woven 
bands in the sweater to match the gored, tweed skirt, 
Spectators divide themselves into two classes, those 
who lead a country life, properly speaking, and close) 
follow the local sports, in an informal type of costume 
and those who drive from town to outstandingly smar 
events and interpret sports clothes in a more formal way 
What could be smarter for informal wear than the five 
piece ensemble on the opposite page ? The back of the 
mode sometimes becomes as promine nt as the front, hence 


GS imatsin clothes return to their proper place of filling g 
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Country Life) nN 


the back view of che tweed coat which may be worn with 


a either the dress or cardigan suit in the picture. Note- 
a worthy here is the material, which in the coat is a red, 

6S black, and beige tweed mixture, and in the dress and cardi- 
i gan suit a lighter- -weight suiting wover. to match. 

ul Back fulness and intricate cut are features of the autumn 
ut mode, as shown in the dress, whereas the cardigan suit 
ich displays Norfolk pockets, a yoked skirt flaring in front, 

ol and a natural cashmere sweater embroidered in red discs, 
nut which may be worn over the skirt or, newer still, as 
ta - jllustrated, tucked in at the waistline. This rough and 
a ready costume answers any country need and appears 
ven equally well in the réle of active sportswoman or spectator. 
in. In the second category of spectator we include the 
ae woman who drives to the country for the day’s racing or 
el polo and lunches at a smart club. Her more formal type 
ne of costume, illustrated on the opposite page below, may 
art be a gray’ tweed coat boasting an enveloping scarf collar 
a) and melon-shaped cuffs of gray kid caracul, or an ensemble 
ve of two-tone lavender tweed featuring a three-quarter coat 
ne collared in flat fur, and an angora jersey blouse to match 





MODELS FROM 
JAY THORPE 


What could be 
smarter than a five- 
piece ensemble with 
@ coat of red, black, 
ond beige tweed mix- 
lure to complete a 
dress or cardigan 
suit of suiting woven 
tomatch? That backs 
Gre important is 
proved by the coat 
and dress, while the 
cardigan suit shows 
@ tucked-in sweater 








Let Us Buy 
C for OU 


In New d ork. 


Semi-Made Frocks 
The six entirely new and smart autumn 
frocks on this page are semi-made. 
They come cut out to your size with 
all the difficult sewing finished; all you 
have to do is sew up the seams and hem, 
easily done in a few hours’ time on any 
one of them, which means that with a 
little simple sewing you can have the 
very latest styles of the season at really 
a great saving in cost, time, and effort 


One of the prettiest autumn frocks is 
this one of georgette for afternoon (be- 
low), and it is semi-made with all the 
difficult sewing finished. It has circu- 
lar flounces on the front of the skirt, a 
soft jabot, and ruffled cuff effects, all 
picoted; belt fastens with buckle, tiny 
lace vestee; all material included; navy, 
brown, green, or black; lovely for inform- 
al parties; sizes, 14 to 42; only $10.95 


Afternoon 























Perfectly charming semi-made tailored 
two-piece georgette frock (1st above), 
with white georgette vestee, plaited 
jabot and frilled cuffs, tiny plaits in 
front of long blouse and of skirt; 
skirt on crépe de Chine slip; all ma- 
terial included; in black, navy, beige, 
or white; sizes, 16 to 44; only $14.95 


The ever-flattering surplice frock (2nd 
above), in a smart, new effect, is semi- 
made of flat crépe with dipping hem- 
line and lace inside the V neckh—a 
stunning frock and slenderizing; har- 
monizing buttons, narrow belt across 
back; wine-red, glacé-brown, navy, or 
Independence-blue; 14 to 42; $10.95 


In your wardrobe, you will surely 
want to include a satin frock like this 
one (left, 2nd fig.) which is semi-made; 
it has the smart diagonal neck, a bor, 
and three-tiered skirt with plait in cen- 
ter; metal buckle for belt; comes in 
black, navy, brown, green, or Napo- 
leon-blue; in sizes, 14 to 40; $11.95 


This pretty and practical one-piece 
frock (right, rst fig.) is semi-made, of 
flat crépe with contrasting collar and 
cuffs, covered buttons, and box-plaits in 
front; collar, entire front, points, plait- 
ing, belt, buttons, all finished; comes in 
black, navy, green, brown, or Napo- 
leon-blue; in sizes, 14 to 40; $0.05 


C These ovely 


(Plo th, ef 
Cfor AL uftumn, 


HOW TO ORDER 
Our Shopping Service will 
gladly buy for you any of the 
clothes on these two pages, 
Just send a check or money. 
order to cover the amount, to 
gether with description of size 
and color wanted (be sure to 
give: bust and hip measure. 
ment) to the Shopping Service, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. ¢ 


The semi-made frock (below, ang 
figure) is one of the smartest this year, 
of crépe de Chine with the front of the 
blouse completely tucked, the skint 
plaited in front, and the collar and 
cuffs all made up; the string belt may 
be tied in back or at one side; six har- 
monizing buttons included; comes in 
hunter-green, glacé-brown, or navy; all 
sizes, 14 la 4o; and only $7.95 





Everyday 





Just tie frock you will 
need for autumn is = 

iece jersey US 
opt with scalloped 
collar and pockets, beige 
crtpe de Chine vestee, 
flat back, belt buckled in 
front, two box-plaits in 
skirl; in wood-lan, ro- 
many-blue, green, oF 
henna; 14 to 46; $15.75 


You will surely enjoy 
wearing this smart one- 
piece frock of wool 
crépe (2nd in row) with 
tucked trimming at V- 
neck, belt, cuffs, and 
center of plails, a string 
belt tied in back; at cuffs 
and neck detachable 
white silk edging; green 
ortan; 16 to 44; $10.75 


A satin frock will com- 
plete your autumn 
wardrobe, especially if 
you choose this lovely 
one (below) with a 
beige crépe de Chine 
vestee edged with black 
and a soft drapery in 
skirt; comes in black or 
navy; 36 to 46; only 
$16.75 (see fool of page 
for further description) 
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Ideal for autumn is this 
smart one-piece jersey 
frock (4th in row), with 
white piqué vestee with 


four colored buttons; 


back is flat, belt buckles 
in front, skirt has three 
box-plaits set on below 
hips; navy, almond- 
green, wood-brown, or 
wine-red; 16 lo 44; $5.05 


The surplice cloth dress 
is perfect for autumn, 
this one (3rd in row) of 
wool tweed jersey with 
detachable beige crépe 
de Chine vestee and 
cuffs, flat back; buttons 
and two plaits at clos- 
ing; in wood-tan, sea- 
green, copen-blue, rust- 
henna; 14 to 46; $15.75 


Here is one of the new- 
est and smartest coats 
of the season, perfect for 
daytime wear—of soft 
wool tweed with smart 
scarf throw collar trim- 
med with ring-tail opos- 
sum fur; in tan-and- 
brown mixture or in 
gray-and-black; 14 to 
20; only $55 (see cap- 
tion at foot of page) 


“Our Chopping 
‘ CWill ‘Buy for LJOuL 


HOW TO ORDER 
All you have to do to buy these new and smart clothes from 
New York shops on Fifth Avenue is to send check or money- 
order to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York City, together with description of size 
and color wanted (be sure to give hip and bust measure- 
ment, too). See page 220 for accessories we will buy 


This is the bag to complete your autumn wardrobe; of novelty leather grain, in 
navy, tan, or black, 10" x 5%", it has a tab and metal nailhead on one side, a 
hand strap on the other, fitted with large change purse and a mirror; trimmed 
with black calf; $2.95. The gardenia boutonniére, in white, ivory, beige, maize, 
or yellow, is only 45c. The satin frock has a satin bow at the end of a deep V, 
gold-colored pins, beige crépe de Chine cuffs, and a flat back—a youthful and 
becoming dress; the coat at the right you will surely want, too; it is lined with 
crépe de Chine, interlined, has one large patch pocket, and is exceedingly smart 





New Winter Silks with a Nationel Jrade Mark 


(Now: Available in Your EO 


MERICAN manufacturers have de- 
A signed and made for you the ex- 
quisite, trade-marked silks illus- 

trated on these pages, which you can buy 
in your own shops by asking for them by 
their trade-name. On these pages each 
month you will find nationally-distributed, 
trade-marked merchandise which has been 
selected by the Fashion Director because of 
its quality, dependability, and smartness. 
Silks this winter are more colorful than 
ever and appear in a large variety of weaves 
and designs. Velvet and satin occupy the 


MALLINSON 


Printed velvet, important at the Paris openings, 
is shown in a tear-drop design in the first swatch 
above, trade-marked Mallinson, making the dress 
at left of group below. Migel’s polka-dot design, in 
self-color on faille-back Moon Glo satin, appears 
in second swatch, fashioning the dress in center 


A reversible barre check satin, trade-marked Dar- 

brook, shows third above; fourth is a Corticelli 

Moday printed satin crépe in a colorful, modern- 

istic design applied to dress at right below, while 

Stehli indorses the fifth swatch showing an in- 

Savesting leaf design in blending shades on satin 
4 


center of the stage, judging by the recent 
Paris openings as well as the American silk 
collections. Plain or printed, supple or 
stiff are adjectives which apply to both silks. 

Many leading Paris couturiers sponsored 
printed velvet in close, small designs as 
well as plain satin for day wear. After a 
summer of gay prints, silk manufacturers 


DARBROOK 


wn Sho ps 


believe the printed vogue will carry over 
into winter with patterned satins as well as 
velvets, as shown below. Other velvets in: 
clude Velours Afghan, a fine crépey vel- 
vet, and velvet faconné, which gives the 


CORTICELLI 








Satin and Velvet, Plain or 
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Jupple Add Gormality to the ‘Mode 


appearance of velvet pieces appliquéd on 
chiffon. These richer fabrics contribute 
largely to the more formal appearance of 
the new mode, feminine in every detail. 

For general wear dull fabrics, such as 











flat crépe, Canton crépe, georgette and 
chiffon, still remain extremely important. 

Evening silks divide themselves into two 
classes, the softly supple variety which 
follow the lines of the more molded silhou- 
ette, such as transparent velvet shown in 
the cape in the center of the group below, 
and satin crépe, equally supple, in the gown 


at right. Gold and silver lamés, lace and 
chiffon complete this category, while in the 
second we find the stiffer fabrics new this 
season, fulfilling the needs of the more bil- 
lowy silhouette. Among these we find old 
friends reappearing on the map of fashion, 
heavier-piled, stiff-back Renaissance and 
Lyons velvets, Panne velvet, some stiff- 
back satin, taffeta plain or warp printed, 
moiré, and finally tulle, always youthful and 
flattering, which in its newest interpreta- 
tion is figured with chenille or velvet spots, 
chenille sometimes appearing on lace also. 


PENIKEES 


Crisp Belding’s chiffon taffeta, guaranteed not to 
split, fashions the evening gown at left of group 
below, illustrating the new billowy silhouette, 
equally smart printed in a large floral design as 
seen in the first swatch above. Second in line 
comes a Cheney metal brocade for evening wraps 


A pattern is obtainable (see page 77) for the 

evening gown at right of group below, which 

selects a Penikees crépe Caress satin for its 

medium, as shown in third swatch above; Haas 

designed the printed velvet fourth above, which 

in us plain version drapes the cape in center 
75 





Anne Orr Needlework 
In Lovely Dengns 
For (Yhildren. 
And © fheir &lderr 


Delicate Spanish embroidery decorates 
the silk slip shown above. A detail of 
this design, showing the net fan, appears 
beside the figure. At the right is a detail 
of another design in cut-work which also 
makes a lovely slip. Double hem- 
stitching finishes the slip, which has 
inverted plaits at either side. Hol- 
Iron Pattern No. 9202, 25c, carries 
enough sprays to make a slip of 
each design. No. L-6, 25c, sizes 34 
ww 42, is the cutting pattern for the slip 


Yellow linen embroidered 
in while wool makes an 
altogether delightful frock 
for a little girl. The 
scalloped collar and the 
front panel are bound in 
white; the deep hem al- 
lows for growth. L-9, 25c, 
in sizes 4 to 8 years, is 
the cutting pattern. Hot- 
Iron Pattern No. 9204, 
25¢, carries the design 
for the embroidery and 
also instructions for mak- 
ing the other two children’s 
dresses shown at right 


HOW TO ORDER 
For all Hot-Iron Patterns send the correct 
remittance to Anne Orr, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. C. For cut- 
ting patterns for the slip and the three 
children’s dresses send check, stamps, or 
money-order to Good Housekeeping Pat- 
tern Service, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. C. 








An all-over design in two 
shades of rose and black 
is embroidered in wool on 
the dishcloth bag at the 
top of the page. Diagram 
and directions included in 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 9201, 
25c; dishcloth, 25c; wools, 
75¢; total with pattern, $1.25 


A colorful organdy apron is shown 
above. The white top is shirred toa 
sash, tying on the side, and is joined 
to the rose-colored lower half by orchid 
diamonds, embroideréd with gay bow 
quets of flowers. The diamonds an 
set in by machine hemstitching. Hot 
Iron Pattern No. g201, 25¢, carne 
designs and cutting directions for 
this apron and also working diagram 
for dishcloth bag shown above and de- 
scribed at the center foot of the page 


Soft green cotton crépe 
combined with white, and 
cross-stitched in while 
and green, makes the 
practical and charming 
dress in the center, L, 
25¢, sizes 4 to 10 years. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 
9204, 25¢, carries dit 
gram and directions for 
this and design for the 
quaint while broadcloth 
Fro k, L-7, 25¢, sits 4 bo 
8 years, shown at the Id. 
This is fagoled am 
smocked in blue and re 





Autumn Patterns . Velvetr and Jatins 


Cfor Cyening’ y Ha re and Dip 
(inpharize formality } In Cneven Lines 


By Caroline Gray 


T THIS season, with the winter , iF 4 themselves gracefully to this formality of 
gaieties so nearly upon us, evening A 4 treatment. . : 
clothes are highly important. |! The three patterns chosen for this 
Nearly every one needs a new month present the three necessities of the 

gown or a flattering evening wrap, and 7) | feminine evening wardrobe: a formal 
with many alluring fabrics to choose from, S| evening gown, a dinner frock, and the 
it is almost as much fun to make these . necessary evening wrap. The cape shown 
lovely things as it 1s to wear them. ie at the top of the page is interesting because 

With the coming of the more feminine | of its unusual yoke and the straight back 
mode, evening clothes have adopted a for- : panel with fulness on the sides. In accord- 
mality which they have not had for some ance with the prevailing silhouette it dips 
time past. The uneven hem-line, dipping : slightly in back. Made of black velvet, 
almost to the floor at some point, the | lined with either white velvet or satin, and 
flounces and flaring lines below molded 4 collared in white fur, it would be useful for 
hips, and the deeper décolletage add dig- ‘ all occasions and for several seasons. Or, 
nity to the silhouette; and the fabrics— if color is desired, a smart combination 
stiff satins, velvets, and taffetas—lend would be warm, (Continued on page 342) 


Diagonal, circular flounces and a } A simple and exceedingly wearable 
dipping hem-line mark the lovely dinner gown is the one below, made 
evening gown below. | The pattern of satin crépe in two shades. The 
is L-4, 60 cents, sizes 34 lo 4o f pattern is L-5, 50c, sizes 34 to 42 


The evening wrap, a 
necessary part of every 
wardrobe, is shown above 
in a becoming style. 
L-3, 50, sizes 34 to 42 


HOW TO ORDER 
For any of the attractive and easily 
made patterns shown on _ this 
page send the proper remittance 
to Good Housekeeping Pattern Ser- 
vice, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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NEW FALL PATTERN BOOKLET 
Our new Fall Pattern Booklet contains 
twelve new patterns for dresses for the 
young girl and the matron. Street, af- 
ternoon, and evening dresses are in- 
cluded. Appropriate colors and fabrics 
are suggested for each pattern. Send 10c 
to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 
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Harvey W. Wiley, M.D, 


Director in Charge 
of Sanitation and Health 


Tells Us 
What To Do 
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“Hand Book of Therapy” make the follow- 

ing statement, “Colds far surpass in fre- 
quency any other disease condition.’”’ I believe 
every practising physician will bear out this state- 
ment. 

It was not so long ago that I published in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING an article entitled “What Is a 
Cold?” In that article I told of the death of George 
Washington and how it was doubtless hastened by 
his indifference to a condition which, no doubt, he 
had experienced many times in his life. Noticing 
that the General was hoarse, his secretary urged 
him to take some remedy, but he refused, saying: 

“You know I never take anything for a cll. 
Let it go as it came.” 

I need hardly apologize for coming back to this 
subject again, for mothers today are not so indif- 
ferent as was George Washington to “such a little 
thing as a cold,” and millions of them will soon 
have their attention called to this troublesome dis 
order, and will either be applying their own home 
remedies or going to their doctors for help. It 
was to help these mothers that this article was 
written. 

Colds are to be avoided not solely because of 
the discomfort attending them, but because of 
the preparation they make for more serious dix 
eases which arise from the inflammatory condition 
of the mucous membranes—a condition which 5 
the first indication of the presence of a cold. A 
cold does not consist simply in the irritated and i- 
flamed condition of the mucous membrane of the 
nose or throat, however; that is only symptomatic. 
It calls attention to the fact that there is a certain 
degree of inflammation arising from the presence © 
One of the best methods of protecting the irritating bacteria in localities oy a 
the inthe antiinie: te: Sone: bien eal the nose or throat or bronchial tubes. er 

. mtg ; where the real danger lies. (Continued on page ! 
doors as much as possible in daylight (You will find Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box on page 100) 








D* OSBORNE and Dr. Fishbein in their 
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Walter H. Eddy, Ph. D. 


Director in Charge 
of Food and Drug Tests 


Asks and Answers 
a Timely Question 
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HE years 1917-18 saw an amazing develop- 
ment of advertising as a means of controlling 


waged 














public food selection. It was essential under 
the conditions of war that we save certain articles 
for the use of the soldiers, that we replace common 
foodstuffs of pre-war days with home-produced sub- 
stitutes, and that we accomplish this change as 
rapidly as possible. Posters, magazines, food man- 
ufacturers’ advertisements, and the public lecture platform were 
mobilized to this end. The public listened, and results came over- 
night. 

The war has long been over, but certain “lessons” and “habits” 
are still motivating behavior. One of the lessons that the food 
manufacturer learned thoroughly was that, by instructive adver- 
using copy, he could influence the public consumption of his 
products. From his experience he formed several axioms: If 
sales decrease, start an eat-more campaign. Tell the world the 
values of your product. Couch the instruction in as scientific 
terms as possible. Do these, and the dollars will flow your way. 

Instructive copy, however, soon runs out or loses force by 
reiteration, particularly in the absence of facts. Therefore, the 
manufacturers have become ardent supporters of research to dis- 
cover new facts about their goods. 

I do not wish to decry commercial research nor to impute 
sordid motives to food manufacturers. Their willingness to 
expend appreciable sums for study has brought to light much 
information of public value that might have been years in 
developing under the sole efforts of universities and other agents 
of public instruction. There is, however, a marked difference in 
the Teporting of commercial research and the presentation of 
scientific investigations. The former is conducted primarily to 
— arguments for sales talks and slogans. Advertising copy 
een on it stresses those facts that will present products in 

vorable light, and usually refrains from expressing data that is 
unfavorable or that might provide copy for rival concerns. Even 
though copy is truth, it is not necessarily the whole truth. The 
on to eat more of Smith’s bread because he has proved it con- 
6g ‘ermal may be based on the truth about its composi- 
a 4 ol nevertheless be a far from sufficient reason for you or 

Tease our consumption of this bread. 


Paotograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Cereals are abundant and cheap and rich in calo- 
ries. When supplemented by the food factors they 
lack, they are an excellent diet for the growing child 


At this season of the year the children are returning from 
country or camp to resume home life and school. The planning 
of their diet can no longer be relegated to camp dietitians. We 
must now plan the purchase and preparation of their meals. We 
wish healthy boys and girls, and at the same time we wish 
healthy bank balances. Good nutrition compatible with wise 
economy and budget is our ideal. How are we to accomplish it? 

Cereals are abundant and cheap and rich in calories. The 
cereal advertisers are clamorous over the virtues of their respec- 
tive offerings. From our viewpoint as providers are we justified 
in backing their “‘eat more cereal’’ campaign? 

My desire to review this cereal situation from the consumers’ 
viewpoint has had several stimuli of diverse origin. While I was 
dining in England with friends recently, one of them remarked 
that the number of “‘trick foods’’ we had in America was amazing. 
Inquiry revealed that by “trick foods’’ the lady meant our break 
fast cereals. I rather resented the adjective, but it started me 
thinking about our cereal advertisements and their claims. Take 
any magazine and make a list of the American synonyms for the 
Englishman’s “porridge,”’ and you will find something to think 
about. 

Again, I am continually being asked these questions: Must 
children always eat hot cereals, or is a dry, cold cereal just as 
valuable? Must it be oats, or will wheat do as well? Are cereals 
themselves valuable mainly as carriers of milk, and if my child 
can not tolerate milk is there any use in trying to give him cereals? 
Are milled cereals in contrast to whole grains (farina versus whole 
wheat, for example) pernicious, or are they permissible for 
variety or other reasons? I have my own views on these ques- 
tions, but at the same time I am conscious of a lack of factual 
evidence to support certain opinions. Manufacturers’ researches 
and data as published have helped by (Continued on page 173) 
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Hilda Mauck 


ADORE your wife’s men,” gurgled 
his dinner partner. 

“Thanks!” said Peter bitterly un- 
der his breath. 

“Oh, Mrs. Vaughan,” she cooed into the 
conversation across the table, “‘your heroes 
are absolutely the most adorable men. 
Where do you get your material?” 

“From my husband, of course,” said Vey 
crisply. “There being only one Peter, 
I put him on paper for the sake of all you 
poor women who can’t have him.” 

The laugh went round the table. She 
flashed a wicked grin at Peter, and he 
cursed the anger that surged into his face. 
He was getting touchy as an old maid. 
But hang it all, Vey went a little too far 
sometimes! 

“He’s blushing!”’ some one shouted. 

Frantically he jerked himself together. 
“Whenever she says it with flowers,” he 
told them in a plaintive drawl, “I know 
there’s either a birthday or an anniversary 
in the offing—and I never can remember 
which!” 

They laughed again, safely diverted. 
Peter thought wretchedly that if he could 
only hold his own as well as that when he 
was alone with Vey, he’d—well, things 
would be different! But he never could. 
She had a way of making him feel clumsy 
and young, acutely conscious of his size— 
which was, of course, considerable. 

Underneath his impassive blond mask, 
the accumulated hurt and anger of seven 
years had taken possession of Peter. Odd 
how it upset him, that public tossed-off 
reference of Vey’s to the thing he had hated 
so long. Like the sting of salt on a bit of 
flesh already raw from constant rubbing. 

Back in their own living-room, Vey 
yawned. “Going to bed now and get up 
early,” she announced. “I promised this 
young-love story to Whitcomb by the 
fifteenth, and my two young things are 
stubborn as mules. Can’t get ’em to- 
gether.” 


Peter drew a long breath and said a 
8U 


little thickly, ‘““Too bad you’ve 
already used the canoe 
episode.” 

He was shaken suddenly by a too-vivid 
memory of the original of that canoe epi- 
sode, the day Vey promised to marry him. 
All that afternoon, drifting about on the 
shady, silent river, the frightened words 
had trembled on his lips unsaid. He re- 
membered too vividly that sudden spill 
into the water and the white, limp Vey who 
finally lay on the bank. Her first whis- 
pered “Peter,” her first clear look up into 
his anguished eyes, the first ecstasy of his 
discovery that she was his for the asking 
. . - he had hugged all that to himself as 
something secret and precious. 

And a year or two later, after they were 
married, he had found the incident effec- 
tively reproduced in one of Vey’s love- 
stories: a tongue-tied, love-sick youngster 
jolted into proposing by an upset canoe. 
Had found his own feelings uncannily 
spread out for inspection, alive and sensi- 
tive and still wriggling, like a laboratory 
specimen pinned firmly to its bed of wax. 
Offered to the reader with that gay little 


air of subtle, impersonal mockery for which 
Vey’s stories had established a vogue. 

Something in his voice tonight stopped 
Vey at the foot of the stairs. She came 
back and looked up at him with her boyish 
directness. Everything about Vey was 
clear-cut, incisive—her features, her voice, 
the line of her silky, black hair. 

“My word!” she grinned up at him un- 
abashed. “You're still peevish about that 
feeble little joke of mine at the dinner 
table!” 
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He flushed. “It 
wasn’t a joke—it 
was the _ truth. 
That’sthetrouble.”’ 

“You flatter 
yourself,’’ she said 

se pertly. 

You know what I mean,” he flung out, 
fighting desperately for calm. ‘The part 
about—about using me.” 

“Well?” Crisp and cool and _ self- 
possessed. The Vey he knew so well, who 
could reduce him to tongue-tied awkward- 
ness by the lift of one slender, vivid eye- 
brow. ; 
_Ah, but there was another, a d’sarming 
Vey, who could put him off his guard, stir 

is enthusiasms, extract his shy confi- 
dences, probe into his dreams and ambi- 
tions. A Vey who could—and did, with 
nO apparent compunctions—put all these 
things into black and white on the pages of 
the popular magazines. 

“Well?” she said again. 

Seven years married, and that clear, 


Illustrated by 
Leslie L. Benson 


direct look of hers could still set him 
tingling. 

“f’m tired of having you experiment on 
me, Vey. I’m tired of being used as a—a 
sort of—laboratory of the emotions.” 

She widened her gray eyes admiringly 
and chanted, “But what big words you 
use, Grandmother!” 

“T don’t want to joke tonight, Vey.” 

She sat down on the arm of a chair and 
faced him with a detached sort of patience. 

“Listen to me, Peter,”’ she said. “I’ve 
worked hard—you know how hard I’ve 
worked. You know how sick I get of the 
sort of stuff I turn out. You know how 
crazy I am to write something real, some- 
thing that counts. And, Peter, don’t 
you realize that the bits that are about 
you—you whom I know better than any 
one else in the world—they’re the only 
real bits in all my stories?” 

He realized dimly that this was a con- 
cession on Vey’s part, “opening up’’ like 
this. In their seven years of marriage he 
had never heard her talk so frankly to any- 


eA Marital 
Revolution that Began 
With a Flight and Ended 
With a ‘Uictory in 


Name Only 


“Won’t you sit down, 
Mrs. Vaughan?” Bella 
invited sweetly. “I’ve 
been teaching Peter to 
cook, and he really does 
beautifully.” ‘‘Awfully 
good of you to train 
him,”’ said Vey smoothly 


one about her work. 

“. . . And whenI 
do put something 
you’ve said into a 
story,”’ she finished 
reasonably, “nobody 
recognizes it. So 
what difference does 
it make?” 

“It—it makes a 
difference to me,”’ he 
said miserably. He 
was beginning to 
stammer, of course. 
Hewould! “Toknow 
that you—you care 
nothing for my feel- 
ings.” 

“Oh, your feel- 
ings!” she snapped 
her fingers. ‘This 
sensitiveness of yours 

is positively adolescent, Peter. If I an- 
noyed you tonight, I apologize. But you 
could see for yourself that those people 
paid no attention—they didn’t believe me.” 

Again he stopped her at the foot of the 
stairs. ‘We'll neither of us go to bed until 
we've settled this.” 

She turned blankh, “Settled what?’ 

The hopelessness of making her under- 
stand dragged him down. Anything he 
said would sound mawkish put up against 
that impersonal matter-of-factness of hers. 
It was suddenly terrible to him—that 
matter-of-factness. Terrible and some 
how degrading, that what he felt for Vey 
should ever have been spread on the pages 
of a magazine. All he said was, doggedly, 

“T want you to stop using me in your 
stories.” 

“T’ll use whomever I please.” 

And Peter saw red. By the time he was 
halfway himself again, he was upstairs 
in his bedroom, putting things into a bag. 
Vey came to the doorway and watched 
him, but because he didn’t dare look up, 
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he went stolidly on with his packing. 

“I’m not quite such a fool as you think 
me, Peter,’’ she said once, her eyes scornful 
and bright. That odd brittle quality in 
her voice—one never quite knew whether 
it was tears or laughter that lay beneath 
it—was the only sign he had ever dis- 
covered in her of excitement or emotion. 
“It’s another girl, Peter. You might have 
been honest.” 

And because he didn’t dare trust his 
voice, he said nothing. He made a de- 
liberate and dignified exit—as deliberate 
and dignified as if he were quite clear as 
to why he was making it. He had opened 
the front door when she called “‘Peter! Oh, 
— and came flying along the upper 

all. 

Peter stopped, his heart like a riveting 
machine, and looked up. 

She leaned over the banister, breath- 
less, hesitating. For a second he thought 
she was crying. Then, 

“Aren’t you going to leave a note on 
the pincushion ?”’ she mocked. 

Two hours later, still hot and tense with 
self-disgust, Peter was staring through 
the dark of a hotel bedroom in town. He 
hadn’t meant to bolt like that. Nice, 
substantial grounds he had for leaving a 
wife. And a nice, sheepish ass he’d look 
crawling home in the morning. 

Yes, he’d go crawling home and start 
back around the same old aching circle: 
the uneasy waiting for Vey’s next story to 
come out, the shrinking dread of seeing 
in print some foolish honeymoon phrase 
of his own, some one of the little family 
jokes that were to him a part of the 
dearness and intimacy of mar- 
riage. He’d draw back farther 
and farther into the protective 
shell of indifference he’d been 
trying to build about himself until 
some day, if he worked hard 
enough at it, he’d be beyond the 
reach of all feeling. Safe from the 
hurt of loving. As good as dead. 

It wasn’t that he was jealous of 
Vey’s work. He was burstingly 
proud of her. The thing that hurt 
was that he himself had no place 
at all in her life. He wasn’t even 
secondary to her work—he was 
simply an adjunct to it, a valuable 
source of copy. 

He had been thrilled in the early 
days by the look of happy brood- 
ing he sometimes surprised in her 
eyes—eyes that were for the mo- 
ment wide and misty and shining. 
Well, he was wiser now. He could 
almost manage a cynical grin at 
the fatuous bridegroom who had 
imagined that look had some- 
thing to do with him. That look, in Vey, 
meant only one thing—that she had just 
been hit by a smashing good idea for a 
story. At the first glamourous impact of 
her idea, she was as enthralled as a little 
girl by her first fairy-tale. 

Peter’s love for Vey was a shining thing. 
It seemed a sacrilege to accept such love 
as a commonplace, to sell it for the enter- 
tainment of the butchers and bakers and 
candlestick makers. 

Hour after hour he stared wide-eyed at 
the pale rectangle of his hotel window, re- 
living the past seven years, sometimes 
angry at Vey, sometimes taut and quiver- 
ing with sheer longing for her. And all the 


The Mutiny of a Hero 


things he might have said crowded clamor- 
ously into his mind. 

At last he got up and poured them out 
on paper—his hurt, his loneliness, his love 
—in a letter to Vey which he knew he’d 
never have the courage to send. Once 
loosed, the words came rushing in a torrent. 
He scribbled across the paper at a furious 
rate, trying to keep up with them. He 
could see what Vey meant, now, when 
she joked about her good days—days 
when perfect phrases blossomed from her 
typewriter, full-blown. 

His pen ran dry on the last word of an 
effective closing, and as he got back into 
bed he was conscious of an elation that re- 
minded him sheepishly of certain feverish, 
exalted nights he had spent in college as 
editor and star contributor of the college 
magazine. This was good stuff he’d just 
written. It was alive. It throbbed. As 
well written, by gosh, as a lot of this per- 
sonal experience stuff you read in the 
magazines. 

And suddenly he had a vision of the 
pages he had just written in print—anony- 
mous, of course—and the magazine, one 
of the best, lying casu~lly but impressively 
open on the big library table where Vey 
would run across it. 

The idea left him grinning and excited. 
He could send it to the editor under an 
assumed name, and no one but Vey would 
ever know. He felt vaguely that there 
might be some little inconsistency in this 
scheme, but it would be meeting her on her 
own ground at last. 

With all her versatility, it was her 
stories of young married life that had, 


OCTOBER. 


By James Courtney Challiss 


OcTOBER, with a lavish hand, now spills 
Her wine of flame and gold upon the hills: 
It splashes on the slopes and blends into 
Rich colorings of almost every hue: 

Deep red and russet, orange, yellow; jade, 
Grape-blue and green and brown of every shade. 
And in the valley hang, like filmy mist, 

Her veils of opal, blue, and amethyst, 
Rose-gray and violet, until it seems 

All earth is drowsy with the wine of dreams. 


I THINK that somewhere up around the Throne, 
God's cup of glory must have overflown. 


after a long, arduous start, sent her sky- 
rocketing to a seat at the top of the maga- 
zine world. 

He had marveled, sometimes, with 
resentful admiration, that she could use 
some ‘trait of his, some foolish, innately 
masculine prejudice, for the basis of every 
story, and yet create a different, distinct 
husband for every heroine. Oh, marriage 
had been a help in Vey’s career, not a 
hindrance! 

Perhaps—the thought came down on 
him like a cloud of poison gas—perhaps 
that was why she had married in the first 
place. For the experience. He fought 
for breath, Thumped his pillow and 


flopped to the other side of the bed. Lord! 
He’d be seeing snakes next! 

But thump as he would, the idea was 
damnably plausible. He had never known 
any one in his life so avid for experience as 
Vey. Once she had worked in a garment 
factory for two months, wearing shabby 
clothes, refusing to let him drive her to 
work or come after her. Once, though de. 
testing to make speeches, she had cheer. 
fully canceled a trip to Bermuda and 
journeyed halfway across the country to 
address the journalism students in a west- 
ern university; she had already seen Ber- 
muda, but she had never stopped in a 
state university sorority house. 

She wanted a complete life. She wanted 
babies, and it seemed to him that she was 
irritated rather than grieved at the doctor's 
verdict that she could have none of her 
own. She went about collecting adventures 
and experiences in as businesslike a fashion 
as if she were collecting material for a 
newspaper feature. 

Of course, she had wanted marriage, 
had considered it one of the vital experi- 
ences she mustn’t miss. She was sporting 
enough to make her bargain and stick 
to it, love or no love. And of course she 
was fond of Peter—in her way. 

Peter writhed. It seemed incredible that 
he could have been blind so long. 

He got up finally, switched on the light 
again, and faced himself in the mirror with 
disgust. A fine bird he was, with the looks 
of a professional football tackle, and the 
disposition of a squeamish, sentimental 
maiden aunt. What difference did it make 
what Vey’d had in mind? She’d married 

him, hadn’t she? And lived with 
him for seven years? She was 
still his wife, wasn’t she? 

But seven years or forty years, 
there was that sickish, scared 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. 
He couldn’t go  home—te 
couldn’t. Not till he’d got rid of 
this rotten idea about Vey. 


ND he didn’t go home. 
Three evenings later he was 
playing bridge in Chicago. The 
round young person with curly hait 
and a dimple who sat at his right 
was saying absently, “Are you 
married, Mr. Vaughan?” and 
bubbling into laughter at his 
sudicial reply. 
“Well . . . in a way, yes.” 
Peter tried hard to mix a decent 
regret with his gratitude to poo! 
Ben Parker. Ben, who was the 
manager of the Chicago branch 
Peter’s firm, had with touching 
consideration chosen that partict- 
lar week to succumb to a siege of typhoid. 
Peter’s first chore in Chicago, after 
making an appearance at the office, had 
been to mail his soul-baring magazine 
feature to a firm of public stenographer, 
Hunter & Bedford, with the brief request 
that it be properly typed and returned to 
“Jonathan Smith, General Delivery.” 
His second move had been to settle him 
self in the same little top-floor apartment 
he had once shared with Bill and Dring 
The slant-ceilinged rooms were shabbiet 
than ever, of course, but he was extravé 
gantly, sentimentally pleased to find them. 
And it was at dinner time, his second eve 
ning there, that the round young perso 
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It was suddenly terrible to Peter that what he felt for Vey should ever 
He said doggedly, “I want you to stop using me in your stories.” 


zine. 


} 
with curly hair and 


r a dimple had run up 
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Ne stairway and stood laughing at his 

UOT, 

; “Have you seen anything of a stray 

oce 

g ad or two?”’ she had wanted to know. 

a <p haven’t come, and I called the store, 
d they have a new delivery boy, and he 


says he brought them up to the fourth 
floor instead of the third. And my young 
man’s coming to dinner. Isn’t it a mess?” 

Peter hadn’t seen anything of a grocery 
or two, but he hadn’t cared to be too brief 
about saying so. They had explored to- 
gether, and when they found her box of 


ww 


have been spread on the pages of a maga- 
“I'll use whomever I please,”’ Vey 


replied 


groceries in the little dark hallway, the 
least he could do was to carry them down- 
stairs for her. 

Her living-room was cheerful and com- 
fortable, her kitchenette a land of promise. 
And Bella herself was a delectable, rollick- 
ing sort of person. (Continued on page 144) 
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- UT what is the best?” is a question 
B we are asked every day, either by 
visitors to the Institute or in let- 
ters, when we offer our Approved List as a 
guide to the purchase of a piece of equip- 
ment under consideration. We are often 
asked to give this information “confi- 
dentially,” and our invariable reply is, 
“The best on this list is a question of your 
individual needs and preference.” 
In testing equipment the Institute keeps 
each piece under intensive test 
for a long period of time to find 


EQ 


When not 
in use, 
connect- 
ing cords 
should be 
wound on 
the cleats 
that are 
provided 
for them 


open top; or 
she may feel 
that a refrig 
erator with 
a wooden 
case will meet 
her needs. 
These things 
are, after all, 
largely a 
matter of in- 
dividual preference; but the Good 
Housekeeping Institute Approved List 
greatly simplifies your choice, since it 
represents only those products that 
after a long period of testing have been 
found to be satisfactory. If you are 
planning to purchase any new equip- 
ment, we will send on request a list of 
the types in which you are interested. 
For the complete Approved List see the 
bulletins listed on the opposite page. 


Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


UIPMENT 


By Katharine A. Fisher, Director 


In all our tests we check up carefully 
on the directions given by the manufac- 
turer for using and caring for the equip- 
ment. If we find that these directions 
are not clear, or if they seem to us tobe 
misleading, we advise the manufacturer 
of this, for a thoroughly satisfactory 
piece of equipment may give poor ser- 
vice if it is not used properly and ifit 
does not receive reasonable care. 

So do not throw away the manufae- 
turer’s directions, and if you lose them send 
for another copy. Study these directions 
thoroughly, and follow them from the firs 
time you use the equipment. I{ you havethe 
equipment demonstrated to you, be si 
you understand every step in the operation 
of it. Lf at first you do not understand, ask 
the demonstrator to repeat the instructions. 
With much equipment you should do mor 
than this. That is, do not merely watch 


closely as the demonstrator works, but 



















out if it will withstand continued 
use. We employ every possible 
method of determining just what 
kind of work it will do under the 
varied conditions which it may 
meet in the home. If it measures 
up to our standards and is there- 
fore approved, you may feel con- 
fident that it will give you satis- 
factory service provided you use 
it properly. Of course, any one 
piece of approved equipment that 
will suit one housekeeper’s needs 
may not suit those of her next- 
door neighbor. The size may not 
be right; she may like the action 
of one type of washing-machine 
on our list and not of another; she 
may preferaclosed-top range toan 
84 






All heating appliances must 
withstand the test of contin- 
ued use to be approved 


For the best ironing results, 
change the pad and cover on 
anironing-machine when wom 


under her guidance try it outil 
possible. Watching a demon: 
stratoroperate an ironing machine 
will not give you skill in ironing 
Skill comes with the actual use 
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the machine, after you have done 
simple things such as flat work and 
have gained experience. ; 

Did you ever watch a man “tink- 
ering” with his car? He is not 
always giving it routine care or at- 
tending to minor repairs, is he? 
He may often be found studying the 
mechanism of the various parts so 
that he may better understand the 
running of the car. Any piece oi 
good equipment will give better 
results if the methods of using and 
caring for it are carefully studied 
and understood. Waffles may stick 
to a good waffle iron unless the 
waffle iron is used properly. And 
it is difficult to get satisfactory re- 
suits with any washing machine 
when using very hard water unless 
you have an effective method of 
softening the water. 

Avoid buying “cheap” equip- 
ment. A refrigerator bought purely 
on the basis of its low: price may 
prove one of your most expensive pur- 
chases. It will cost much more than 


a good refrigerator to operate from day 
to day, and it will not keep your food in 
satisfactory condition. In fact, it may be 













Keep your equipment in full 
use. Have burned-out ele- 
ments replaced immediately 


responsible for much food waste, 
through spoilage. Unfortunately 
there are many poor refrigerators 
on the market today. A depend- 
able guide to the purchase of a 
refrigerator is our List of Approved 
Refrigerators. 

Among the smaller electrical de- 
vices—toasters, irons, percolators 
and the like—there are now many 
on sale at prices that appear to be 
tfemarkably low. Often they are 
hot worth even this price, as they 
will not withstand continued use. 
t may not be economy by any 
means to purchase low-priced de- 
Vices, 

If, in the beginning, you have 
any difficulty with a new piece of 











SOME 
INSTITUTE BULLETINS 
Cooking with Electricity .... 
Cooking For Large Groups 
Canning Methods Up-to-Date 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles.......... 
A Guide to Meal Planning......... 
Balancing the Day’s Meals—for 
Adults and Children (Hanger Card) 
Daily Diet Diary—4 copies for...... 
The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast, 
Luncheon and Dinner . aes 
Fish and Shellfish Cookery 
Full-Flavored Vegetables 
Vegetable Main Dishes scwiea 
Household Devices Tested and Ap- 
proved (Revised) ives 
Heating the American Home 
Selecting and Installing an Oil Burner 
House Wiringand Lighting for Service 


Don’t pull out the plug of a piece of 
equipment by the cord; replace worn 
cords before they do any damage 


Do not let the cord rub against the 
iron in use. When not in use, hang 
it so that it does not bend sharply 
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Do not let brushes rest on the 
floor when they are not being 
used. Hang them from hooks 














equipment, report at once to the dealer 
from whom you bought it or to the nearest 
service station. Do not let unsatisfactory 


service go on for months unreported. 
“T have had seven years of wretched 
service from a —— range. It has 
not baked well from the first.”” This 
was a complaint we received not long 
ago. We had tested the range in 
question and had approved it, having 
found it a satisfactory piece of equip- 
ment. There may have been one of 
several things wrong with this par- 
ticular range. In rare cases a de- 
fective piece of equipment may be 
overlooked even with the most care- 
ful system of inspection at the fac- 
tory. Something may have happened 
in shipping the range, making an 
adjustment necessary. The methods 
of using the oven may have been at 
fault to some extent. Whatever the 
trouble was, the complaint should 
have been made tothe dealer or the 
manufacturer the first week the 
range was in use, and the cause of the 
difficulty discovered and adjusted. 
After seven years the manufacturers 
can not be expected to take the same 
steps to remedy the trouble as they 
would have when the range was new. 

Manufacturers of good equipment 
are today spending much money and 
effort in developing the efficiency of 
their products. They have high 
ideals concerning them, and they are 
constantly devising ways and means 
of improving them. They wish their 
products to give you good service, 
and they are prepared to assist you 
in overcoming any difficulty you may 
have in (Continued on page 262) 
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FIFTY-CENT COMMUN 


Scalloped Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding 


Meat Loaf 
Graham and White Bread 


Coffee 





Fifty-Cent Dinner 


‘Purchasing Li t 
For 100 Servings 





Income $50.00 


Profit Desired $25.00 





Meat Loaf 


Sc allope od Potatoes 


Quantity 


Chopped meat—20 Ibs. 
Stale bread—4 loaves 
Seasonings 


Potatoes—40 Ibs 


Cost 


$5.00 
44 | 


25 


85 


ITY DINNER 


Harvard Beets 


Lemon Sauce 


Amount Served 
per Individual 


Quantity 


1 slic 
3 inches square 





33 cupful 


(nearly 3 pecks 
Milk—12 quarts (for meat 
loaf and potatoes 1.44 
Beets—4 No. 10 cans 
Vinegar—3 pints 
Brown b Sugar 2 Ibs 


Harvard Beets » cupful 


Bread and Butter Bread, G rabam and White 2 slices 
—10 loaves 

Butter 3 los 1 
(for bread, potatoes, beets 
and lemon sauce) 

Cottage Pudding Cleomargarine——1 1 

blour > Ibs. (for saetine 
and pote py 

Eggs—2 doz 

| Suge ar. granuls ited 


Lemon Sauce 


“ 
5 Ibs 


Lemons—3 

Cornstarch ly 
lemon sauce and Harvard 
beets 


rr ‘offer Coffee—3 Ibs 50 2 cupfuls 
“Sugar 2 table ts 


Sugar, loaf- 2 Ibs 24 


Cream Coffee Cream—3 quarts 1.80 
Total Expense 19.49 
Overhead Leeway 5.51 
Total $25.00 
Profit 








25.00 
Note: 





1 individual 
or 1 three-inch square 


2 tablespoonfuls 


2 2 tablespoontuls 


The above costs are based on waolesale buying (save certain perishables) 


(save Cc 


size 














Above is shown one cover set for a profit- 
clearing menu which can be served for 
seventy-five cents. The purchasing list for 
serving one hundred people is at the right 


HEN a church circle or club or any woman’s 
organization reaches the stage of being repeat- 

edly requested to serve, at a specified price, dinners 

to various community groups, there arises the need of 
accuracy in estimating costs of menus. For such ven- 
tures are usually entered upon with the expectation of 
making money for a worthy object. Not only must all 
expenses be cleared, but a legitimate profit should result 
for the benefit of the building fund, or the new organ, or 
the decoration of the clubhouse, or whatever else may be 
the primary motive. Still, it does happen that a group 
of excellent cooks, volunteers as they are and likewise 
amateurs at cooking for profit, can fail to corner the gain 
rightfully theirs, in spite of good attendance and a meal 
beyond reproach. The fault lies not in willing effort, but 
rather in too innocent a handling of that bogey—expense. 
Excluding the several annual parish or community 
dinners which should merely clear expenses and con- 
sidering only those undertakings entered upon with the 
aim of making money, our first thought is “How much 
can we make?” Experienced women tell us that we 
should make half profit on any meal served to one hun- 
dred people or more. They also tell us it is difficult to 
clear a cent on a supper served to twenty-five people 
because the buying can not be done in wholesale amounts. 


Although we can not expect a fifty-fifty cost and profit 
PS 


Vn hen 
ommunity 


Must 


andles, 


result when we entertain only thirty or forty people, 
nevertheless we can clear something, provided : we plan 
an economical but tasty menu; we omit decorations 
perhaps, which are always effective and 
are also economical); and we also eliminate the launder. 
ing of linen by using paper tablecloths and napkins. 
To insure a fairly definite ratio of profit on the more 
important lucrative ventures, it is well for the organization 


Below is one cover set for a profit-clearing 
menu which can be served for fifty cents. 
The purchasing list is included at the left 








Buttered Rye 





SEVENTY-FIVE CENT COMMUNITY DINNER 


Franconia Potatoes 


Jellied Cran 


Ginge 


Seventy-F ive 

Cent Dinner 

Income 875 5.00 
Profit Desired 837.50 


Roast Pork 


Franconia Potatoes 


Cut String-Beans 


Roast Pork 


berries 

Cabbage Salad 
rbread 

Coffee 
. SS 
| Purchasing List 
for 100 Servings 
Quantity 

i 


Pork Roasts—40 Ibs. 


Cut String-Beans 
Rye and White Bread (buttered) 


Whipped Cream 





| String-Beans—4 No. 10 


cans (cut) 2.44 


Potatoes—3 pks. 90 


Amount Served 
pe r Individual 


Quantity 


I slice— 34 inch thick 
|__ (about | “4 it Ib. cooked) 


1 large or 2 small 


About '% cupful 





Jellied Cranberries 


| Cranberries—12 quarts 


1.80 
Sugar, granulat 8 Ibs. 5 





Cabbage Salad 


and 
White Bread 





Gingerbread 


Cabbage—20 


Ibs. 1.00 
Cream Selad Dressing 


1.60 





Bread—10 loav 
Butter (for bread and 
_beans 2% Ibs. 


1.10 
1.50 





Molasses—2 quarts .60 
| Shortening—1 pound .28 


} 
= 
Flour—4 Ibs 24 
| Spices, etc. ‘30 


_Green Peppers, Onions, ete. ‘30 


3 tablespoonfuls 


About 34 esta 


2 slices 


1 three-inch square from 
shallow pan, or 1 slice 
from loaf cutting 12 slices 


— 





WwW hipped Cream 


Cream 


| ess . ream—2 qts. 


2.00 


| Coffee—3 Ibs 1.50 


1 tablespoontul 





2 cupfuls 








| Coffee Cream— 3 3 quarts 1.80 





Sugar 


| Loaf Sugar—2 Ibs. 24 


| 2 tablespoonfuls 


| 2 tablets 





27.04 
10.46 46 
$37. 50 
37.50 


Total Expense 
Overhead Leeway 


Total 
Profit 


—— 





Note: 


The above costs are based on wholesale buying (save certain perishables) 





el 

















ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENT 
COMMUNITY DINNER 


Fruit Cocktail Saltines 
Chicken Pie Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Prune and Cheese Salad Bread and Butter 

Ice Cream 


Caramel Sauce Sponge Cake 
‘offee 


One Dollar Twenty- Purchasing List Amount Served 
Five Cent Dinner for 100 Servings per Individual 
Income $125.00 . _- : = _ 
Profit Desired 362.50 Quantity ‘ Quantity 
ruil Fruit Salad—10 No.2 __—| 
Fruit Cocktail -—Ht 


» cupful 











Oranges——3 dosen 
| Saltines—1\5 Ibe : 





Chicken Pie Chicken—50 Ibs Serving of light and dark 
(gtavy—-5 qts.) meat and one biscult 

Seasonings and flour y 

Biscuite—10 dozen 


By Floris Culver Thompson Mashed Potatoes | Potatoee—40 Ibs. 2s | stew i cote 


About 34 cupf 
Milk—2 quarts 6 cuptuls 














Below is one cover set for a profit-clearing Buttered Onions Onions—06 tbs. -52 | 34 cup or 3s Ib. 
menu which can be served for one dollar 

and twenty-five cents. The purchasing list vaseee Coase = is. 
for one hundred persons is at the right Mayonnaise—2 cts. 








Prune and Cheese Prunes—6 Ibs. > 3 stuffed prunes on lettuce 
Salad ‘ 


1 tablespoonful 
Buttered Bread Bread—10 hoaves 2 slices 
(for bread, onions, and 
potatoes) 











a . 4 ‘4 brick or 1 scoop equiva- 
Ice Cream Ice Cream—13 qts lent to 4 cupful 


Caramel Sauce Brown Sugar—12 Ibs .96 | 2 tablespoon{uls 
Corn Sirup—1 can (14 

Ibs.) 15 | 
“sa ee Sponge Cake of 1 three-inch square 
Sponge Cake 1 sheet 30’ square 

1 sheet 10” x 20” 
Coffee Coffee—3 Ibs. | 2 cupfuls 





Cream Coffee Cream— qts. (for 
coffee and caramel sauce) 


2 tablespoonfuls 











Loaf Sugar—2 Ibs | 2 tablets 


ONE DOLLAR COMMUNITY DINNER Total Expense 50.15 | 


Overhead Leeway 12.35 |} 


Baked Ham with Horseradish Total $62.50 
Candied Sweet Potatoes Scalloped Corn Profit f2.50 
Tomato Jelly Salad Hot Rolls 


Note: The above costs are based on wholesale buying (save certain perishables) 








Pumpkin Pie Cheese 
Coffee 











Dollar D Purchasing List Amount Served 
over Linner for 100 Servings per Individual 





Income $100.00 : 
Expected Profit $50.00 Quantity Quantity 





Baked Ham Ham—40 Ibs. 1 slice or 4 Ib. 





Horseradish Horseradish—3 pints 








Ss Sweet Potatoes—40 Ib. 2 thick slices 
; Sweet Potatoes Brown Sugar—3 Ibs. 24 





Scallo) Corn Corn—1 dozen No. 2 cans 1.6 About ‘4 cupful 
ped Bread for crumbs—3 Ivs. 33 
Milk—2 quarts 








Tomato Jelly Salad Tomatoes—2 gallons 4 cupful 
ces : 
Gelatine—4 pkgs. 





Mayonnaise Mayonnaise—2 quarts 1 tablespoontul Above is one cover set for a profit-clearing 
~—- menu which can be served for one dollar. 
Lettuce Lettuce—12 heads ; The purchasing list is indicated at the left 


Buttered Rolls Batter ® Ibe 


(for rolls and corn) : is, the amount of money actually collected or to be col- 
Pumpkin Pie pansies tea? 16 ple : lected from the sale of tickets. With this income as a 
"tae ra eae —_—__—_— basis, one can deduct the necessary expenses such as 
ite t =< — ca laundering of linens, decorations, paid help, if any, and 
Coffee Coffee—3 Ibs. .50 | 2 cupfuls other overhead items. Then plan a satisfying and inter- 
Ctntenbueen 120 Sulieenes esting menu, the actual cost of which should be no more 
——————<—<——_———_—- than one-half the available income after necessary ex- 
penses have been deducted. 
Total Expense = 34.54 | _ In purchasing the supplies for the menu planned, buy 
Overhead Leeway’ 5.46 | in wholesale lots if possible, either through school lunch- 
Total $50.00 rooms, directly through wholesale dealers, or from cash 
Front 50.00 stores handling food in quantities. Last, but not least, 
figure upon uniform portions in estimating the total food 
requirement and adhere to these uniform portions later 
on at the time the dinner is being served. 
concemed to k . ' ; : __To assist definitely committees that may have the 
aie deck eke cep - and and available to every committee, responsibility of serving church or community dinners that pay, 
deasiy a a set of menus with marketing advice and costs we have given here four suggestive menus. Lists of food to be 
y Stated. purchased in serving each one of these menus to one hundred 
at n Planning profit-clearing menus for church or community persons, together with the costs of the same, are included. The 
Ppers, one should always know the income to be received—that amount of each course to be served (Continued on page 245) 
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Cream 








Sugar Loaf Sugar—2 Ibs. 2 tablets 


Total Expense 


\ Tha « cee - 
‘ote: The above costs are based on wholesale buying (save certain perishables) 
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(SoMPANY OMES 


cAre You a Mary or a Martha? 


HE difficulties which face the 

woman who has no maid, when she 

has house-guests, can scarcely be ap- 
preciated by any one who has not had such 
experiences. To be a gracious hostess, and 
at the same time to provide attractive 
meals three times a day, may seem simple 
to one who thinks of housework in gener- 
alities. But as soon as the matter is taken 
up in detail innumerable unforeseen com- 
plexities arise. 

The family arises at a reasonably early 
hour, because the man of the house must 
leave at 8:00 and the children must start 
for school at 8:30. Mother is busy every 
moment until they are all safely on their 
various ways, and just as the last good-bye 
kiss is given, the guests appear. Being 
guests, they have been more leisurely in 
rising. The remains of the family breakfast 
have not yet been removed from the table; 
probably the coffee is cold. With inward 
regrets that they didn’t appear either 
earlier or a little later, mother hurries 
madly to make the table attractive again. 
She feels she must sit with the company 
during the meal, too—especially on the 
first morning—so that it is half-past nine 
before the day’s work can be started. 
Even if the guests help with the dishes, it 
is nearly ten before the kitchen is in order. 

There remain many 
household tasks—four 
or five beds to make, 
the bathroom to clean, 
straighteninganddust- 
ing the rest of the 
house, groceries to or- 
der, probably several 
telephoneanddoorbells 
to interrupt all these 
activities. A hot meal 
must be ready at half 
past twelve when the 
children come home 
from school. By the 
time lunch is over, the 
dishes washed again, 
and food ready for the 
evening meal, it is two 
o'clock, and mother is 
tired. About five 
oclock dinner demands 
attention, and from 
then until the dishes 
are done, and the chil- 
dren are bathed and in 
bed at eight, she has 
not had a breathing 
spell. By that time she 
is ready to be enter- 
tained, not to be en- 
tertaining. 

This is the way the 
days are likely to be 
unless the hostess plans 
carefully before the guests arrive. But it is 
quite possible to have an easy, even fairly 
leisurely day, without a maid and with 

88 


By 


Jean Haven 


company. I have a few rules which I find 
indispensable when I amentertaining guests. 

1. Serve breakfast only once. 

2. Give each guest—provided they are 
the kind who wish to help—some- 
thing definite to do. 

3. Serve simple meals. 

. Let the dust alone. 

Perhaps most women would not agree 
with me, but I prefer the guest who sleeps 
late in the morning and enjoys breakfast 
in bed. When I set the table for the family, 
I set the tray, or trays, for the sleepers; 
and their toast and coffee and eggs, or 
whatever else is on our menu, are easily 
carried to them, hot. The breakfast hour 
is not prolonged, and before they come 
downstairs tse dining- and living-rooms are 
in order, anc the day’s work is well started. 
If the guest insists that he or she would not 
think of sleeping late, then I make it clear 
that our breakfast is served at a given hour. 
But even the promptest compliance with 
this suggestion is not half so gratifving to 
me as the late sleeper who keeps entirely 
out of sight until the morning rush is over 
and orderly calm has descended upon the 








A colorful and convenient kitchen such 
as this home kitchen at the Institute 
makes light work when company comes 


house. For then I am ready to entertain 

Almost every one who goes visiting 
where there are no servants wants to know 
what he or she can do to help. I always 
take this request literally and suggest 
tasks which will really help me and yet 
which will avoid congestion in the kitchen 
In the summer I always let the company 
prepare the vegetables—shell the peas, 
scrape the carrots, or wash the beans, 
They do it out-of-doors or on the porch, | 
let them gather the flowers and arrange 
the bouquets for the house and porches, 
too. 

Any guest would rather have one de 
licious dish and a radiant hostess than a 
dinner of many courses (with many dishes 
to wipe afterward!) and a weary one 
When I know that some one is coming to 
visit, I plan just as many things as possible 
which can be completely prepared before 
their arrival, so that cooking is reduced to 
an absolute minimum. A kettle of soup, 
a gelatine salad, custards, sponge cakes, 
cookies, meat loaf, gelatine desserts, can 
be ready as the basis for meals for several 
days in advance. A sample menu fora 

leisurely day might be: For Breakfast— 
Orange Juice, Ready-to-serve quickly- 
cooked cereal, Scrambled eggs, Toast, 
Cofiee; For Lunch—Macaroni and Cheese, 
Gelatine Vegetable 
Salad, Rolls, Sponge 
Cakes, Iced or Hot 
Chocolate; For Dinner 
—Ham Loaf-Tomato 
Sauce, Baked Pota- 
toes, Buttered Canned 
Peas, Caramel Cus- 
tard, Whipped Cream, 
Wafers. 

The macaroni can be 
prepared the day be- 
fore, ready to set in the 
oven; the salad, cakes, 
custard, and ham loal 
can all be ready, and 
the peas are ready to 
heat as they come from 
the can. The next day 
there can be cold ham 
loaf and custard for 
lunch, and sponge cake 
with whipped cream 
for dessert for dinner. 
Any housekeeper cal 
workout variousmens 
which make almost 10 
cooking necessary 
when guests stay only 
three or four days. 

Finally, I find that 
dirt-chasing and host- 
essing are incompat 
ible. I try to have the 
house clean when com 
pany comes, and then—unless they stay 
long—I let the dust accumulate or let the 
willing guest run (Continued on page 2¥) 
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A Hallowe’en supper in cafeteria style provides genuine fun for all the guests 


cA (Cafeteria Scene Hor 
HALLOWE’EN 


a happy spell of informality. 


pyle Y casts upon us all 


By Helen Powell Schauffler 


for refilling. Beyond these place the 
plates and the platter of ham gar- 
nished with glazed prunes, or the 





It is not the time for intimately 
correct dinners, but for spicy and 
bountiful suppers served to a merry 
crowd of guests. There is no time in 
the year when the variety of autumn 
foodstuffs and the weather, with its 
tuddy color schemes, blend so per- 
fectly with the witching atmosphere of 
this fantastic holiday. 

Here is an opportunity to stage a 
genuine and hilarious cafeteria scene, 
which will afford at least one feature 
of your evening’s entertainment and 
will do away with the endless passing 
which is almost always involved in the 
most carefully planned buffet supper. 
Once the menu is placed upon the 
table, the troubles of the hostess will 

€ over except for the replenishing of 
4cotiee urn or a plate of rolls. On this 
page are two suitable menus for such 
a supper, 

In arranging for either menu, place 
two oblong tables near a wall in the 
dining-room, leaving plenty of space 








for the guests to pass along as they 





CAFETERIA MENUS FOR 
HALLOWE’EN 


I 
Baked Spiced Ham 
with 
Glazed Prunes 
Escalloped Sweet Potatoes 
Red and Green Pepper Relish 
Buttered Toasted Muffins 
Harvester Salad 
Individual Pumpkin Pies 
( *heese Coffee 


IT 
Cold Roast Beef or Veal Loaf 

Potatoes Creamed with Celery Root 

Jellied Mushroom Molds 

Indian Chutney 
Jack O’Lantern Salad 
Hot Buttered Rolls 

Fig and Almond Compote 

Rice Cakes Coffee 








roast beef garnished with mushroom 
molds. Place the potatoes next. Have 
the service silver on each platter. 
Arrange the salads individually on 
bread-and-butter plates to conserve 
space on the tray. Group the but- 
tered rolls with the pickles, jelly, or 
any relish you are serving. Next in 
line will be the dessert all ready to be 
easily served or arranged on small 
plates or compote glasses. Last of all 
will be the coffee cups, which each 
guest may fill from a large percolator 
or urn. A plentiful supply of sugar 
and cream will be handy. Some host- 
esses may prefer to stand at the table 
and pour the coffee, lending a little 
more gracious touch to the scene. 
One hostess placed a typewriter, gaily 
disguised as a cash register, at the end 
of the table. Each guest received a 
decorated check indicating his or her 
partner for supper. The host on this 
occasion had donned a stiff white 
apron and chef’s hat, and he sliced the 








help themselves. At the lower end of 

the table or on a small stand will be a 

pile of good-sized trays, one for each guest. 

hese may be bought for ten cents or 

borrowed for the occasion, Make sure, 

pon that each tray is large enough 
ommodate all the articles on the 


menu. Next to the trays will be a pile of 
napkins, each rolled around the necessary 
silver and tied with a perky bow of the pre- 
vailing color scheme. Then arrange the 
tumblers with a pitcher of water near by 


ham with a professional flourish as the 
guests filed by. The guests were 
seated around smaller tables or on cushions 
on the floor in the fire-lighted living-room. 
At intervals they returned to the large 
table to serve themselves a second time. 

If the trays are (Continued on page 261) 
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A paint or 
varnish re- 
mover should 
always be 
applied with 
a full brush 
and in one di- 
rection only 





Floor ma- 
chines 
equipped 
with steel- 
wire brushes 
can be used 
effectively for 
scraping off 
the old finish 
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The FINISH and CARE of 
Woop FLoors 


HE finish of a floor, either new 
or old, should be given careful 
consideration. It is much 
easier to take care of floors and keep 
them in good condition if they have 
first been well finished. 
With the new floor we must first of 
all decide as to the kind of finish de- 
sired. This is not to be confused 
with refinishing, for the newly laid 
floor will be smooth and clean and 
ready for whatever treatment we 
wish to give it. Let us impress upon 
those of you who are now consider 
ing either the finishing of your new 
floors or the refinishing of your old 
that this is by no means a simple 
problem. First, you must be sure of 
the proper method of applying any finish; 
and second, you should realize that it re 
quires expert handling. If you have had 
previous experience yourself and have 
therefore found out just how much labor 
and care it means, and you wish to save the 
cost of expert assistance, then go ahead 
and undertake it. But if you have had no 
experience, you may become utterly dis 
couraged long before the work is finished 
and in desperation hand it over to an ex 
pert. However, even if you do employ an 
expert, we wdvise you to supervise the 
work as closely as possible and inform 
yourself as to proper methods. Manufac- 
turers of varnish, wax, and paint usually 
supply carefully worded directions for the 
use of their products. It will pay you to 
follow the directions closely. 
We can now buy flooring finished at the 
factory, which is filled or treated by ma 


chine and requires no treatment from the 
90 


The First of a 


eyeries of cArticles on the 
Finish and @are of Floors 


By 
M. Whitson 
And 
Curtis C. Wyrtzen 
Of Good Houseke eping Institute 


Helen 


owner except proper care. Those who are 
building new homes would do well to in- 
vestigate such flooring, for it eliminates 
all the difficulties attending the first fin- 
ishing of the floor. It can be obtained 
with either a varnish or a wax finish. 

The finishes in most general use are wax, 
varnish, and paint. The oiled floor is prob 
ably not used often today because, al- 
though oil protects wood, the arguments 
against its use offset this advantage. Oiled 
floors collect dust and present a serious 
cleaning problem. As it is a common fault 
to use too much oil, the floor is a constant 
care. 

Should you desire a wax finish, you can 
do either of two things. If the wood in 


your floor has a lovely grain that you wish 


to develop and you want to retain the 
natural color of the wood, apply wax di- 
rectly to the new wood—in other words, 
use the wax itself as a filler. Floors treated 


in this way may not be so beautiful 
at first as you would like to have 
them, but they will become more 
and more so with age if they are 
properly cared for. If, on the other 
hand, the wood in your floors is not 
beautiful of itself, a lovely effect can 
be produced by applying a wood 
filler mixed with a color stain. 
Then follow with the wax treatment. 
Since each wood requires a rather 
different treatment, the type of floor- 
ing used will determine the treat- 
ment to be followed. Pine floors, for 
example, should be filled with shellac 
to seal the pitch; then the wax ap- 
plied. Oak, maple, birch, and beech 
may be either simply waxed or first 
filled and stained as stated above. 

As for the method of application and 
amount of wax used, the usual mistake 
made is to apply too much wax. A wr) 
thin coating of wax, spread evenly and 
polished until hard, is ideal. Either paste 
or liquid wax may be used, but it must be 
applied evenly and polished until hard. 
This can not be overemphasized. And now 
as to how it should be applied. The old- 
time method of rubbing in wax on hands 
and knees is drudgery. Some of the wat 
ing and polishing devices, both hand and 
electric, have a means of applying wax ali 
save a great deal of labor. The electne 
machine which we have illustrated sup 
plies liquid wax to the floor from three tiny 
cans which fit into circular brushes. ‘4s 
the machine operates, the brushes work 
the wax into the floor as it comes from 
cans; the result is an easily and evenly 
applied, thin coating of wax. The value 











The Finish and Care of Wood Floors 


electric machines in the finishing and care 
of floors can not be overestimated, for 
they transform a laborious task into a 
comparatively easy one. They can be 
rented in many places, or if you employ an 
expert, he may have his own machine. You 
may also decide to buy one for the after 
care of the floors. If you decide to use 
varnish for finishing your floors, you must 
bear in mind that floor varnish must stand 
very hard wear and that it will not pay to 
use a cheap grade. If you are determined 
todo this work yourself, start with a clean, 
dry, smooth floor and apply one coat of 
paste filler according to manufacturer’s 
directions. Three coats of varnish will 
give you a more lasting finish. The first 
coats should be thinned by using one pint 
of turpentine to one gallon of varnish. The 
second and third coats should be applied 
in the consistency supplied by the manu- 
facturer. Fill the brush well and put on 
smooth, even coats. A period of twenty- 
four hours should be allowed for each coat to 
dry. When dry the surface must be rubbed 
down evenly with No. oo sandpaper. Re- 
member that the twenty-four- 
hour drying period and the rub- 
bing with sandpaper should come 
after each of the first two coats. 
This means hard labor and 
thoroughness. Experts have elec- 
tric sanding machines for doing 
this work. The final coat may be 
rubbed with pumice stone, water, 
and rubbing felt to dull the high 
gloss. This rubbing process 
should not be done, however, un- 
til the final coat has been allowed 
to dry for about ° seventy-two 
hours. Some varnishes produce 
rather a dull finish; they will not 
require so much rubbing for the 


For the after care of waxed 
floors a polishing machine 
can not be overestimated 


ate 
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last coat. Varnish will present an excellent 
finish if the floor is properly prepared and 
if the above directions for applying are 
followed carefully. 

The painted floor, especially in the more 
informal rooms of the house, has excellent 
possibilities. A good floor paint should be 


For cleaning in and around cor- 
ners and molding crevices use 
a cloth wrapped around a skewer 
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This electric 
machine sup- 
plies wax to 
the floor from 
threetiny 
cans which 
fit into cir- 
eular brushes 
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used and not less than three coats applied 
A final protecting coat of clear, dull varnish 
will add to the wearing qualities of the 
paint 
The refinishing of an old floor is an en- 
tirely different story, for although the 
actual finishing is identical with that just 
outlined, the removal of the old finish pre- 
sents a problem. Old finishes are usually 
an accumulation of soil and a combination 
of finishes which have not been given prop- 
er care. Often a waxed floor becomes so 
grimy or dusty looking as to require some 
thing much more than merely a fresh ap- 
plication of wax to brighten it. It is neces- 
sary to remove a layer of soiled wax com- 
pletely. Benzine or turpentine is most 
effective for doing this, but handle them 
carefully, as they are highly inflammable, 
and dispose of the soiled cleaning cloths 
immediately afterward. If the floor needs 
a bleach, use about four ounces of oxalic 
acid to eight quarts of very hot water, be- 
fore putting on the new finish. Dry well. 
To remove varnish, shellac, or paint 
from floors, it is best to use a volatile var- 
nish or paint remover. The re 
mover should be applied with a 
full brush and in one direction only. 
From five to seven minutes after the 
paint-and-varnish remover has 
been applied the old finish can 
usually be removed by scraping or 
by rubbing with steel shavings. 
If the first treatment does not 
remove all the old finish, the 
process should be repeated. Re- 
member that this is hard labor 
and might well be turned over to 
an expert. The floor machines 
previously mentioned are generally 
equipped with steel-wire brushes 
that can (Continued on page 307) 


Waxed and varnished floors 
require only a daily dust- 
ing with a dustless mop 
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In making rice pud- 
ding mix the fice, 
milk, sugar, salt, 
nutmeg, and raisins 





Versatile rice, perfectly cooked, can 
take its place in the menu at almost 
any meal alone or in combination 


Baked in a pudding 
dish at 320° F., 
the pudding is 
creamy when done 
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The Third of an Institute eeries on The Fine Art of Making the ojimple Dishes 


ICE is an extremely versatile article 
R' of food, and is quite competent to 
take its place in the menu at any of 
the three meals. Although it is rightfully 
classified as a cereal, it may be served as 2 
vegetable or as a dessert with equal suc- 
cess. Left-over rice may be used in happy 
combinations with eggs, milk, and cheese 
which help add variety to the daily menu. 
Brown rice may now 
be easily obtained from 
almost any grocery 
store, and it is a pleas- 
ant change from the 
white variety. White, 
or polished, rice has 
lost both germ and 
bran; the brown rice 
has had the husk re- 
moved but retains most 
of the bran and germ 
and thus has a rich 
vitamin B and mineral 
content. Brown rice 
may be used wherever 
the recipe calls for rice. 
It makes a particularly 
appetizing and valuable 
breakfast cereal. 
Rice is too often 
served as a sticky, glutinous mass, which is 
both unappetizing and unpalatable, when 
it could and should be tender and flaky, 
with each kernel distinct. How can we 
best achieve a product which fulfils all the 
specifications? First of all, by buying the 
best packaged rice. Kernels that are 
mashed and broken will not give the best 
results. Next, by washing the rice thor- 
oughly so that all foreign particles are 


By Demetria M. ‘Taylor 


Of Good Housekeeping Institute Staff 











In cooking rice by the double 
boiler method, wash rice thoroughly, 
add boiling water, and steam until 
soft. Place in a warm oven to dry 


dislodged and any loose starch is washed 
away. This is best done by putting the 
measured rice in a coarse strainer, holding 
it under a stream of cold water, and turn- 
ing the grains frequently until they are 
perfectly clean. Third, by choosing one of 


the following methods for cooking the rice: 
For the double-boiler method, which is 
illustrated here, put one cup of washed rice 
in the top of the double-boiler; add one 
quart of boiling water and two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. Cover and steam until soft. 
This steaming takes about fifty minutes. 
The water should be completely absorbed 
at the end of the cooking period. Place 
the cooked rice, u- 
covered, in a warm oven 
for five minutes to dry 
it out, leaving the oven 
door ajar. The finished 
product will be dry and 

flaky. 

Rice may be suc 
cessfully cooked in a 
steamer, also. Sprinkle 
one teaspoonful of salt 
over one cup of washed 
rice and steam over one 
and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling water for forty- 
five minutes. Then dry 
out in the oven as 
directed above. 

Some people prefer to 
boil rice. To do this 
successfully, use one cup 

of washed and drained rice, two quarts 0 
water, and one tablespoonful of salt. Bring 
the water and salt to a full rolling boil, 
sprinkle the rice into it, and let it continue 
to boil rapidly. Continue cooking for 
twenty to thirty minutes, tossing the rice 
with a fork occasionally, as a spoon tends 
to mash the kernels. Add more boiling 
water if necessary. Test the grains 
frequently by (Continued on page 232) 








What's IncA ©an OF 


SPICE 


are every day judging the food we 

eat in terms of flavor. In fact, it is 
invariably flavor that guides our likes and 
dislikes. And since spices can add so much 
both in palatability and appeal to the foods 
we serve, it should interest every house- 
keeper to learn more of the care which 
manufacturers are taking to bring really 
high-grade spices to the markets of today. 
The story of spices is filled with all the 
romance of the East and dates back to the 
earliest of histories—even to the Bible. 
Spice in those days was a luxury—the 
smallest amount was a gift worthy of roy- 
alty—for it took long, tedious journeys 
overland to bring the spices from the places 
where they were grown. Spices are a 
product of the tropics; it is there that the 
heat, moisture, and rich soil combine to 
give them their wonderful flavor. Although 
spices are grown in all parts of the tropics, 
there are certain spots where each spice 
develops best. Obviously spice from that 
particular place would be of higher grade 
and hence more expensive. For spices vary 
much in strength, quality, and flavor. They 
may be pure yet low grade. They may be 
cheap to buy yet expensive to use because 
more must be used to get the flavor de- 
sired. So it is fortunate that we, as house- 


(Or every day or unconsciously we 


keepers, can turn to reputable manufac- 
turers who are nationally known for their 
trade-marked quality spices in package 


form. These spices are selected, milled, 
and blended to bring about the highest 
quality; they are packed in metal con- 
tainers so that little or none of the fresh, 
delicious, aromatic oils which give them 
flavor are lost. This type of container also 
eliminates the possibility of spices absorb- 
ing foreign odors and flavors, as often 
happens when ground spices are kept in 
open or even closed bins or boxes. 

Of all the spices none is more frequently 
used in the average home than pepper. 








By 
Dorothy B. Marsh 


Of Good Housckeeping Institute Staff 


Yet how many housekeepers can explain 
why their families prefer black pepper to 
white pepper or vice versa? The two pep- 
pers, both black and white, are produced 
from the same berry. The only difference 
is that the white pepper has had the outer 
shells partially removed. As this process 
is an expensive one, white pepper sells for 
more than black pepper. Contrary to 
general opinion, however, white pepper 
does not give a better flavor than black, 
as far as quality is concerned. The real 
pepper strength lies in the outer shells, 
which are found in the black pepper. 

Cayenne is not really a pepper at all. 
It comes from a fruit very similar in 
appearance to the so-called green and red 
peppers which we grow in our gardens or 
purchase in almost any market. This 
fruit is very hot, and, prepared as cayenne, 
lends zest to many a dish when added 
with discretion. 

Paprika is one of the most delightful of 
spices in both flavor and color and should 
have a prominent place along with salt and 
pepper on every housekeeper’s shelf. Mild 
and sweet, it can be used in cookery wher- 
ever delicate flavor and color are wanted, 
as in soups, sauces, fish, meats, vegetables, 
and salads. Paprika, which is grown both 


Uponreceipt of a two-cent stamp, 
we shall be glad to send you a 
special set of recipes calling for 
the use of spices. Address Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 57th 
Street at Eighth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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in Hungary and Spain, is prepared from 
pod-like peppers which are dried and 
milled by a perfected process. Hungarian 
paprika has a pungent taste which is stimu- 
lating; Spanish paprika is very mild. Many 
people prefer the flavor of the Hungarian 
paprika. 

How many of you know that mace anc 
nutmeg are harvested from the same tree— 
a type of evergreen? In appearance the 
fruit of this tree is like a horse-chestnut 
with its large, fleshy, heavy coating. In- 
side of this is the nutmeg, and wrapped 
around the shell of the nutmeg is a fibrous, 
leaf-like substance. This substance is 
marketed as mace. Mace and nutmeg, 
therefore, have almost the same flavor 
although the mace is stronger and more 
pungent. In harvesting, the mace is care- 
fully removed from.the nutmeg, flattened 
out and dried until it is yellowish in color 
and clear, transparent, and wax-like in 
appearance. The whole seed or nutmeg 
in the shell is also dried. Then it is usually 
dipped in a strong solution of lime to pro- 
tect it from insects. This liming gives it 
the dusty white appearance you are famil- 
iar with. Because of their sweet, spicy 
flavor, mace and nutmeg lend themselves 
to many uses in cookery. As a pickling 
spice, in cakes, pies, desserts, milk dishes, 
etc., they are quite unrivaled. If you are 
not acquainted with such use of them, buy 
some and see for yourself. 

Cinnamon has the finest of all spice 
flavors and lends an intriguing, delicate 
flavor to fruits, raw or cooked, milk shakes, 
cold and hot desserts, cakes, etc. It comes 
from the thin inner bark of the cinnamon 
tree. The bark is of pale yellowish-brown 
color, is smooth and even in texture, and 
has a sweet, aromatic taste. It is peeled 
off with a sharp knife and when scraped 
and dried is tied into bundles. As the 
bark is quite brittle when dried, there 
is considerable (Continued on page 232 





















” DON’T like it at all,” said Harriet, 
throwing down the book I had so 
enthusiastically recommended to her. 

“What’s wrong with it?”’ I asked. 

“Tt’s so slow, I can’t seem to get inter- 
ested. They don’t do anything.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it is slow, perhaps 
prosy, but the people—don’t they interest 
you, don’t they surprise you, don’t you 
recognize them?’’ And I remembered how 
knowingly my sister Margaretta had smiled 
as she mulled over its pages. 

“Recognize them? Yes, I suppose so. 
They’re real enough every-day people.” 

I recalled how this same sister had said: 
“Tt’s uncanny the way she turns us inside 
out. Why, I see you in it and myself in it 
and Annie and Minnie and— Why didn’t 
you tell me it was such a treat?”’ 

“They’re all so old and settled,” said 
Harriet complainingly. ‘They’re—they’re 
poky.” 

Then I knew that E. M. Delafield’s “The 
Way Things Are” (Harper’s, $2.50) is not 
for the young and inexperienced of life but 
for those like me and Margaretta who have 
tasted it enough to recognize flavors and 
who are sophisticated enough to enjoy that 
recognition. Some books there are that 
introduce life, some that transfer the savor 
of it to the reader, some that transform it, 
and some that interpret it. All of these 
may interest the young. But only those 

who have lived and seen know the joys of 
recognition. Once again I realized what it 
is all too easy to forget; that there are two 
parties to every reading of a book—the 
writer as well as the reader. In this matter, 
what may be one man’s meat may most 

certainly be another’s poison. 
4 





Not that ““The Way Things Are”’ could 
ever be poison. The worst it could inflict 
would be boredom, and that only to those 
who, because of their few years or their 
blindness or their objectivity, are not en- 
tertained by tse human spectacle. 

“A great many of the characters in this 
novel have been drawn, as usual, from per- 
sons now living; but the author hopes very 
much that they will only recognize one 
another.”” This exquisite bit of satire, 
signed by the author and printed opposite 
the first chapter, not only indicates the 
flavor of the book but gives promise of 
what we may expect to find. For it is true. 
So lifelike are the characters that the ob- 
servant reader does recognize his acquain- 
tances; but so accurately are they analyzed 
that only the very wise will see himself. 

As a writer I don’t see how she does it. 
As a reader I rejoice that she does, for it 
means an evening of chuckling over dis- 
covery and rediscovery. It means what 
books so seldom give—a journey through a 
looking-glass that enables you to meet real 
people and know them as you always long 
to and as you never know the ones you see 
every day. 

“The Way Things Are” is the story of 
Laura Temple, who lived at Applecourt 
with her two children and who longed 
plaintively, rather than tempestuously, for 

freedom from domesticity and for oppor- 
tunity to write. She lived with her hus- 
band Alfred, who was so unromantic, un- 
observant, and imperturbable, with pe- 
culiar qualities of solidity and kindness 
eminently desirable in a husband but which 
made her long for a lover who would be 
sympathetic, understanding, and 


From all the Delightful 
Miscellany of the Summer 
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E. M. Delafield’s ““The Way Things Are” 
enables you to meet real people and to 
know them as you always long to, and as 
you never know the ones you see every day 




















admiring. She found this lover in Duke 
Ayland, but when it came to the point, she 
could not accept him; yet she did not 
“greatly” refuse him. Finally she came to 
understand that she was not capable of the 
ideal, imperishable love for which the 
world was said to be well lost, because—she 
had to face it just once—only the qualities 
of the average woman were hers after all. 

She was not a unique case, in unique 
circumstances. Not at all. She was merely 
an imaginative, emotional, sentimental 
woman striving to escape from those hum- 
drum things—children, the marriage vows, 
the house, the ordering of the meals, the 
servants—that afterall were the respectable 
things that made one respectable. The 
limitations of her surroundings were the 
limitations in herself. They were written 
from the beginning in her own character. 
And that is “the way things are.” A pro- 
found truth this, but told so adroitly that 
one forgets its profundity and thinks only 
of this clever application of it. 

“Fate is character,” said George Eliot 
and made it the basis for most of her nov- 
els now so scorned for their moralizing and 
their Victorian philosophy. Yet here it is 
again in this most modern of treatments. 
Where George Eliot employed tragedy, 
Mrs. Delafield turns to comedy. Where 
she was philosophic, Mrs. Delafield is psy- 
chologic; where she was dead serious, Mrs. 
Delafield is scintillating. There is, how- 
ever, this difference: Whereas the reader 
could not escape the moral in George Eliot, 
in “The Way Things Are’ one may not 
even recognize it—that is, if one is very 
young. “The Way Things Are” is for the 
literary adult. (Continued on page 223) 
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HEALTH and HAPPINESSCLUB 
for Mothers-To-Be 


cA Service 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M.D. 


RESISTANCE 
Disease 


Against 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
1) Happiness CLUB: 

By immunity against any disease we 
mean some specific ability with which an indi- 
vidual is born or which he develops later, 
which enables him to come in contact with that 
special disease and not contract it. The pro- 
cess by which this is achieved is difficult to ex- 
plain within the range of our present knowl- 
edge, though the results are fairly uniform and 
convincing. Immunity may last months, 
years, or a lifetime. It may be partial or com- 
plete. It is probable that in cases where only 
a fair amount of immunity is developed, the 
general condition of the individual at the time 
may pay a part in the body’s ability then to 
resist the disease or to contract it. This is 
what we mean when we say “‘Keep yourself in 
the best possible condition; up to your 100 
percent; do not allow yourself to become toxic 
or anemic, or to become careless of long-con- 
tinued absorption of pus from teeth or tonsils, 
ec.” But we feel confident that immunity 
against certain communicable diseases is a 
more concrete thing than this, and that no 
matter how husky the person may be, if he is 
not immune, he will not have the proper pow- 
ets of resistance against that illness if he should 
become exposed to it. 

In addition to these concrete immunity 
problems, we believe that there are many 
other ways in which disease processes may be 
prevented. As to whether an actual immunity 
is set up or not, we need not concern ourselves. 
Next month we shall discuss certain well 
proved procedures which tend to develop an 
immunity in an individual after birth. 

It is an interesting observation (for which 
we have so far no adequate explanation) that 
one child in a family seems to “catch every- 
thing that comes along,” while another may be 
ymmune, It would seem probable that this 
might be due to influences at work during the 
pregnancy period, and that the surroundings, 
Uiet, and condition of the mother might vary 
uliciently with each child to cause this, 
hile the hereditary influences remain the 
kame. It may well be that the balance or fine 
djustment of her own glands of internal secre- 
ton may influence each child differently, be- 
duse the balance in any one individual can 

ary irom time to time. Pregnancy itself often 

Urs up many otherwise dormant factors and 
n over- or under-activity of certain of the 
mother’s glands result. 

We believe that an enlarged thymus gland 
ee Goop HOUSEKEEPING, May, 1927) per- 

Sting in a child long after it should have been 
wr us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 
sb pe the date when you expect your 
~ a : _ — for eight months you will 
hin euede er rom Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
nents a 80 that no one will know the 
lethentebe ask for “Series I. For the 
nome and the Baby-to-come.” It will 

Promptly. Layette patterns included. 


absorbed must lead to a gland readjustment. 
These children often have little resistance 
against disease. Physicians will do well to 
study most carefully every baby with this en- 
larged gland, and its mother, so that if possible 
we may find out what different factors were 
influencing her condition during that special 
pregnancy which might cause that degree of 
gland imbalance in the baby. So far, we have 
theories only as to what causes it. 

Rickets has previously been discussed with 
you, as it shows itself in the child’s body up to 
the second year of life. 
in which there is a disturbance of the calcium 
and phosphorus in the body, resulting in soft, 
misshapen bones with possibly bowed legs, 
knock knees, flat chest, curved back, etc. In 
an effort to protect a child against rickets, 
pregnant mothers are advised to take cod liver 


oil throughout the nine months, and to expose | 


their bodies to the direct rays of the sun or to 
have treatments with the artificial sun lamp in 
winter or in cloudy weather. (This in addition 
to an abundance of green leafy vegetables, 
fruit and milk, and sometimes extra calcium 
tablets.) Cod liver oil and sunshine are known 
to be curative for the child himself after rickets 
has developed. We are thus treating the 
mother before the child’s birth, hoping that 
rickets may not be allowed to develop! 

Another new idea is the giving of some form 
of iodine during pregnancy. This is to insure 
a sufficient supply for the thyroid storehouse of 
the baby, so that years afterward adolescent 
goiter may not develop. Work with successive 
litters of dogs has shown clearly that male dogs 
are thus adequately protected. The female of 
various species, including man, apparently 
must endure more of a strain coincident upon 
the ripening of the egg cells at maturity, and 
there is noticed at that age in girls more of 
a tendency to enlargement of the thyroid 
(goitre) in those parts of the country where the 
food and water supply is low in iodine. We do 
not know whether a girl can be protected from 
this if the mother takes iodine before her 
birth. When iodine in any form is to be given 
to a pregnant mother, she should always be 
under a doctor’s supervision, as some thin, 
tense, overactive women can not take it. 

Iron is stored up for the use of the baby’s 
body especially in the last few months before 
birth. So, to prevent a subsequent anemia as 
well as to increase the baby’s general powers of 
resistance, the mother’s diet should be abun 
dantly supplied with iron-containing foods, and 
she should be outdoors in the sunshine as much 
as possible. (Continued on page 120) 


“QUALLY important is the second series 


of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First | 


Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City, N. Y.! 
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y A mw Carol 


brought chicken 


to her menu 
and blessings 
on her head. 


Jack Carol smiled broadly as he seated 
himself opposite his wife at the table. 
“Chicken a la King!” he exclaimed. 
“Good girl, my favorite dish. But look, 
Jan,” he added, “isn’t it rather expen- 
sive? There’s our jolly old household 
budget, you know!” 


This was Janet's turn to smile. “Of course there 
is, dear, but if you really must know, this chicken 
is prepared by Richardson & Rebbins in Dover, 
Delaware. It’s all ready for use and comes packed 
in dainty tins. Really, it’s most inexpensive.” 


Jack knew when he was licked, so he said noth- 
ing. And besides, the deliciousness of the dish 
before him made eating much easier than talking. 
Finally he looked up, “Please accept my apology, 
darling. I had no idea that boned chicken could 
be so good!” 


If you have never tasted R. & R. Boned Chicken, 
you too have a treat in store. Here are flaky 
morsels of prime chicken suitable for Chicken 
Salad, Chicken Creole, Chicken a la King and in- 
numerable other delightful recipes. Put up in 6- 
and l2-ounce tins. Here is Janet's recipe for 
Chicken a ia King: 


tablespoonful Butter 

tablespoonful Fleur 

ecupful shredded Pimento (a 
red pepper, canned) 

pint Milk 

blade of Mace 

small tin R. & R. Boned Chicken 

Salt and Paprika to taste 


Cook the butter and flour in a saucepan for two 
minutes. Add the milk and mace, and stir until 
you have a smooth, creamy sauce. Stir into this 
the chicken, cut in small pieces, and heat thor- 
oughly. Remove the mace and add the seasoning. 
Place the shredded pimento over the top and 
serve in a covered dish. (Recipe tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute.) 


R. & R. products 
everywhere. 
Robbins. 


I ICHARDSON 


are sold by leading grocers 
Remember the name—Richardson & 


Ep’ f2OBBINS 
Established since I855 


Dover, Delaware 
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Home-made Jelly 
any day ...... | 


in five minutes! 


OR a bottle of Minute Jelly con- 
tains everything you need to 
make perfect jelly —except sugar 
and water. Simply add 1 cup of 
sugar, water, and boil it five min- 
utes for two glasses— delicate and 
quivering. That's the modern way 
to make old-fashioned jelly in or | 
out of fruit season. 

Unusual jellies, too; strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, fragrant mint, 
as well as currant and grape, come 
this Minute Jelly way. 

Because Minute Jelly is very new, 
your grocer may not have his sup- 
ply. If he hasn't, send us the cou- 
pon below with 25c for two bottles 
(enough for four glasses) and an 
illustrated book of jelly recipes. 


| 


Grocery Trave: Write for dealer proposition 
| 


Minute | 


You make it... 


to spread on bread ) 7 
* Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
S) _____SPECIAL OFFER 
MINUTE JELLY, Inc. Dept. 2 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). 


Send me—postage paid—two bot- 
tles of Minute Jellyandrecipe book. 
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HERE seems to be 
a great confusion 
in the mind of the 


| obviously have no inter- 


}and dub us normal. 


What ‘Kind 
of Skin. 
Hlave 


ou? 


By 
Ruth 
Murrin 


average woman as to just 
what kind of complexion 
she has and what kind of 
treatment she should give 
it. Doctors who special- 
ize in skin disturbances 
glance at us, see that we 


esting difficulties which 
they can label with a 
terrifying Latin name, 
But who really enjoys 
being perfectly normal? Not, I hasten to add, 
that we want to be called abnormal. No, we 


Eighth 


merely want to be a little different, a little out 
| of the common run. 


So women write to me 
that their skins are extremely oily, or dry, or 


| sensitive. They tell me they can’t use creams, 


or they can’t use soap, or certain powders make 
their skin burn, and so forth and so on. 

I sympathize with the girl or woman who 
loathes the untidy look a film of oil gives nose 
and chin, or who is intensely annoyed by a 
flaky skin that makes every atom of powder 
show. I could cry over the plight of the young 
thing whose life is being blighted by skin erup- 
tions which the doctor, busy with life and 
death, dismisses lightly as “belonging to your 
age.”’ These departures from the clear, smooth, 
translucent beauty of the normal skin are im- 
portant. They may not be important to the 
world, but what a difference they make to the 
woman who must struggle with them! 

In spite of my sympathetic understanding, 
though, I sometimes wish that more women 
regarded their skins as normal and fewer be- 
lieved that they can not use the methods of 
cleansing and protection which years of ex- 
perience have taught us are beneficial to the 


RUTH MURRIN will be glad to 
send you “Daily Care of the Skin,”* 
naming the preparations you should 
choose, if you will write her, sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The little ways that help you to a 
lovely skin, hair, hands, and figure are 
matters of habit. Learn what they are 
from “A Primer of Personal Loveli- 
ness.” Send 25¢ to Good Housekeep- 
ing Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 
Avenue, New 


i: , 





average complexion 
Take, for example, thox 
who complain that the 
can not find a soap ora 
cream which will cleans 
their skins satisfactorily 
It is my opinion thi 


skins, except those su: 
fering from serious di 
eases which demand tht 
care of a doctor, that can 
not be perfectly cleansed 
by the use of a bland 
soap and water and cold cream. Just about 
the time a girl takes up the study of Latin sit 


York City. 


should learn to take care of her skin. Sk® 


should be taught to smooth on cold creat 
nightly, let it stay on a few minutes, and 
move it with the fluffy and sanitary facial ts 
sues that make cleansing so simple these days 
She should realize that the film of cream whia 
remains after this application is not clean. Its 
full of particles of dirt, oil, and discards! 
cuticle, which have been collected from 


skin, and it should be removed. To my nin 


no way of doing this is quite so satisfactory # 
washing the face with warm water and 0 


rinsing with warm and then cold water, a 5% 


drying well with a soft towel. Some wom 
seem to achieve a clean skin by a second app? 
cation of cleansing cream or by the use of si 


tonics, but I have never been satisfied with a1) 


of these methods. 


Now we have a young person instructed # 


the nightly cleansing which her skin shout 
have as long as she lives. It is not likely ™ 
the high-school girl will need any other prey 
rations except perhaps a skin lotion—oneo™ 
simple preparations so useful for keeping 

hands in good condition. But as she gree 
older, she must (Continued on page + 
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YOU CANT ALWAYS 


BE SURE 
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but 


here’s a way 
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you can always have 


ertra help with Pca anh / 


HAT’S what Fels-Naptha Soap 
brings you. Extra help, whether 
you wash with tub or machine. The 
extra help of two effective cleaners 
working together — unusually good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, combined in one golden barby 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha process. 
Naptha, as you know, is the safe, 
gentle dirt-dissolver used in “dry 
cleaning.” You can smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha. 
naptha odor tells you there is plenty 
of it there, 


The clean, keen 


So, in Fels-Naptha you get naptha, 
the dirt loosener, working hand-in- 
hand with golden soap, the dirt re- 


mover. Together they reach every 
thread of your wash, loosening the 
dirt and washing it away without 
hard rubbing. Together they form a 
cleaning combination that is difficult 


to equal — extra help that you can 
hardly expect from any other soap 


regardless of its form. 
Thanks to this extra help, Fels- 
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THE GOLDEN BAR 























Naptha gets clothes delightfully, re- 
freshingly clean— and with less work! 
It does a safe, thorough washing job 
in hot, cool or lukewarm water, or 
when the clothes are boiled. It works 
well in both machine and tub. What- 
ever way you wash, you'll find that 
“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha.” 

Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer 
today by the bar or in the handy 10- 
bar carton. Have this extra help ready 
for your next wash —and in the 
meantime, see how it speeds all other 
soap-and-water tasks; cleaning floors, 
painted woodwork, etc. 


Fe.ts & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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The supremely suc- 
cessful salad is known 
by the laughing, danc- 
ing imp of flavor in 
its dressing. The 
sparkling flavor of Colman’s Mustard. 

Over a hundred years ago, in 1805, 
Jeremiah Colman found growing in 
the fields of Lincolnshire, England, a 
mustard seed of particularly pungent 
flavor. Delightedly he encouraged its 
cultivation until today the growing 
of mustard for Colman’s is a father- 
to-son tradition in Lincolnshire. 

All your salad dressings, your cooked 
foods, too, take new vivacity from the 
lively touch of Colman’s. 

Send for free Colman recipe book with 
clever hints for savory cookery. It’s a 
new book—just out this year. 


* 


By appointment to 
His Majesty The King 


COLMAN’'S 
MUSTARD 


Free: New Book OF RECIPES 
Mail this coupon for your copy 





J. & J. Corman (U. S. A.) Lrv., Dept. H-10 
Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me free your new booklet of recipes for 
new appetizing salad dressings, salads, meats, entrées, 
and relishes, 

Name 

Address 


City State 
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Not Likely Due to 
Lettuce 

A few weeks ago a person 
who had not been very well 
was suddenly seized with in- 
digestion, nausea, and vomit- 
ing. A trained nurse who was 
called in was told by the doc- 
tor that lettuce was very 
poisonous to some people. I 
have studied foods for years 
but have never heard that, 
which is my reason for writing 


you. Miss L.M.S.C. 


Possibly it is true, as 
the doctor said, that 
some people are sensi- 
tized to lettuce. I am 
like you, rather aston- 
ished because I have 
never heard lettuce sug- 
gested as one of the 
foods to which many people become sensitized. 
Nevertheless, there is no accounting for tastes, 
and by the same token we never can tell why 
some of our apparently most innocent foods 
occasionally become irritating to some indi- 


for Longer Life. 


| vidual. My own opinion is that probably the 
| doctor didn’t look far enough to discover the 


| 
: real cause of the trouble. 


Not Necessarily 


Are hot cornbread and hot Monies served twice daily 


| injurious to health? rs. J. A. D., Mo. 


I do not think you put the question correctly. 


| 
| 


In so far as the heat is concerned, if the bread 


| doesn’t burn your tongue but is of the proper 


temperature and freshly cooked, it does not 


| imply that there is any injury to health. Asa 


rule, freshly cooked bread is more palatable 
than old bread. From the point of view of 
health alone, the old bread has a slight ad- 


| vantage. In the first place, it doesn’t taste so 


| 


good as the fresh bread and you don’t eat so 
much of it. A well-buttered, hot biscuit makes 
|a powerful appeal to the human appetite. It 
is hard to stop when we have eaten quite 
enough. For this reason, fresh, warm bread 
| may be taken too generously. In point of fact, 
while a great many people enjoy eating cold, 
| well-cooked wheat bread, I have rarely found 
any one who likes cold cornbread. After all, 
the main point is, is each kind of bread the kind 
it ought to be? The mere fact of temperature 
has little to do with the case except as to 
palatability. 


Chalk Is Also Calcium 
I am writing to know if you can give me any idea of the 
cause and treatment of the following condition. My den- 
tist told me that my teeth seemed to be turning to chalk 
and that the gums were soft but that it was not pyorrhea. 
| I am 36 years old and have two children. Before their 
birth I had good teeth, but afterward seemed to have to 
have a good deal of dental work. I ate the foods con- 
| taining lime and drank quite a lot of milk at that time, too. 
I am wondering if a diet of some sort would put back the 
calcium in my teeth. Mrs. T. E. W., Nebr. 
| It requires more than lime to preserve the 
teeth of a pregnant mother and at the same 
time furnish plenty of bone and tooth-building 
material for the growing child. If there is 
material enough to supply only one, Nature 
robs the mother to protect the child. Hence, 
the supreme importance to know what to eat 
during pregnancy and lactation. The mother 
who is instructed in this form of dietetics goes 
| through the test without injury to herself and 
| also affords the child ample materials to build 
| all of its tissues properly. There is perhaps no 
better food for the mother than an abun- 
| dance of milk. Milk has an oversupply of lime. 


. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “‘Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” “‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and “Hy- 
peracidity and Fermentation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


WILEY’S 
— Question-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 

advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


The other element that 
is necessary for good 
bones and teeth is phos. 
phoric acid. This com- 
plement to lime is found 
in great abundance ip 
the grains of the cereals, 
especially in wheat. A 
diet rich in milk and 
rich in unrefined wheat 
will carry both mother 
and child through the 
whole period of preg. 
nancy and lactation with 
the happiest results. Of 
course, I do not mean 
that the diet of the moth- 
er should be milk and 
wheat alone, but there 
should be enough of 
these two elements to supply all necessary 
nutrition for bones and teeth. 


Any Coffee Should Be Used with Discretion 
I have been told that a certain ready-made coffee con- 

tains substances which are injurious to the kidneys. What 

is your opinion on this matter? Mrs. H. T., Calif 


I think one should take with a grain of salt 
any report which singles out one kind of coffee 
with the statement that it has elements in it 
injurious to the kidneys, or otherwise. I have 
no desire to take away from the citizens of our 
country the pleasures of using such well-known 
beverages as coffee, tea, and chocolate. Never- 
theless, there are people who are seriously in- 
jured by drinking some of these beverages. 
Those who are thus sensitized should abandon 
the use of the beverage, whatever it is. 


Not an Ideal Laxative 
I have been told that bicarbonate, taken one-fourth 
teaspoonful after each meal and on retiring, will relieve 
constipation. Do you consider it helpful or harmful? 
1» Mo, 


Sodium bicarbonate probably does have 
some laxative effect. In my opinion it is a very 
poor laxative at the best, and it is not regarded 
as suitable for that purpose by many physicians. 
There are many other simple laxatives that are 
better for this purpose and do not neutralize 
the hydrochloric acid in the stomach, as bicar- 
bonate preparations do. Any ordinary, simple 
laxative, such as milk of magnesia or mineral 
oil, is to be preferred. 


The Stomach Does Not Distinguish Between 
Foods 

Is hydrochloric acid secreted whenever food of any kind 

enters the stomach, or only when proteins are eaten? 
Mrs. F. HH. L NY. 

Hydrochloric acid begins to be secreted be 
fore any food enters the stomach. If you are 
properly hungry, even thinking of a good meal 
causes your “mouth to water.’’ When the 
mouth begins to water, the enzymes that pre 
mote digestion begins to enter the stomach. 
Incompany with these enzymes there is always, 
in the case of health, a certain quantity of 
hydrochloric acid. It happens, therefore, that 
in normal digestion when the food enters the 
stomach the conditions which promote the 
digestion of our protein foods are already 
provided. While hydrochloric acid takes 
direct part in the digestion of muscle and glu 
ten, such digestion can not take place ini& 
absence. Hydrochloric acid is what chemists 
call a catalizer, a substance without which 
digestion can not take place, and yet which 
does not enter otherwise into the process. 
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d ~.« VISCOUNTESS CURZON’S CiibLne Anglo Sawn Beauly 
S- ~ ~~ 
n- 

id : : ae 

in KNEW she was one of the six most beau- __ life is favorable to good color and a smooth 

s, tiful women in England! But when I fresh skin, you know. But this very fact 

A met the Viscountess Curzon at tea in the _ has the effect of making us English women 

: blue-and-beige drawing room of her London _ take all the more care of our complexions.” 

- house she cast a spell — She snatched the word “How” gaily from 

he A soft fire threw its gleam on silver tea me, “It’s quite simple, my way,” she said. 

g- things; a low lamp cast turquoise shadows =] just use a pure fine cleansing cream 

th upon a deep couch. From the latter, there made by Pond’s. And every now and then 

“ rose to greet me the most bewilderingly | tone up my skin with Pond’s Freshener. 

" lovely creature I had ever beheld. Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—they’re ever so 

d As we chatted, the firelight playing on soft—remove and absorb the cleansing 

re the rose-leaf contours of her cheeks, danc- cream thoroughly.” 

of ing in the blue pools of her eyes, warming Your skin, too, should know this way to 

y the pale gold of her close-cropped hair, I joveliness that Lady Curzon finds so effec- 


thought to myself, “Her tall, blonde Anglo- 
mn Saxon beauty, the proud, delicate moulding 
0 of her face would have turned Queen Guine- 
vere green with envy!” 


a) 


. 
* 





It Asilver English voice broke my reverie. ff 

: * 

ee “What are you staring at?”’—naturalness “tal 

It is one of Lady Curzon’s most captivating é : ae si 

: traits. ist RR y 

m “You! Rude, I know,—but you must be When Lady Curzon presented her daughter at 
T- used to it! I was lost in your beauty!” Court this year she was as dazzlingly young as 
: Rubbish! A sensible American isn’t the débutante who curtsied by her side 

> going to break into verse over a creature 


tive. Always, at night and after daytime 
exposure, cleanse your skin with Pond’s 
Cold Cream. The new Tissues, soft, ample, 
fine, absorb both cream and dirt. 

Then, refreshed and cleansed, your skin 
responds to the tonic touch of Pond’s Skin ® 
Freshener, glows with new radiance! 












re 
u A delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
: keeps your powder smooth and fresh for 
« hours on end! 
ae ‘ 
- Marit Coupon wit 10c—A generous 
le The beautiful Viscountess CURZON mar- trial package of Pond’s four delightful 
a ried her cousin and united two branches of a preparations awaits you. 
distinguished English house. Lady Curzon, Ponp’s Extract Co. Dept. K 
" whois destined to become one day the Countess 109 Hudson St., New York City 
of Howe, is a fascinating, witty and spar- P 
y «1 ; : : Name 
id kling figure in the most brilliant gatherings 
of English society. Above, as she appeared Street 
representing England at the Empire Ball City... ss 
F given at the Albert Hall Copyright 1928. Pond’s Extract Co. 
. f 
al 
ne Bie 
. it On Lady Curzon’s 
4 Photographs by Hugh Cecil dressing-table 
of old enough to have presented her daughter stand jade green 
at at court this year!” jars of Pond’s Two 
ie “You haven’t . . . she wasn’t . . . You, Creams and Fresh- 
: with your twenty-year old complexion...” ener <— guardians 
: I was incoherent in my disbelief. of the faultless 
“ me Q . complexion of one 
. Ihave... She was... It only stays f En rand Agee 
oe nt of England’s six 
ts twenty because I take marvelous care of it” , 4 hiful 
: i + 10 cautifu 
ts ; and the upward cadence of rippling — vein, 
. . . womer 
h aughter crinkled that cameo-clear face into ——" 


a beguilingly crooked smile. 
Instantly she became serious. “English 
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“Toke the 0 . ) By ELAINE, 


Entertainment 


out of ; vad 
no thank you 


Second helpings are the order of the 
day where Hawaiian Pineapple dishes 
like these are served. 

Just try them. Then send for our book- | 
let. It contains many dependable sugges- 
tions for adding new joys to dining with 


Crushed and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple. 


6 





‘BAKED -APPLES ~ALOHA 
An old friend in a brand new dress! Core 6 apples. 
Mix % cup Crushed Pineapple, 2 tbsp. sugar, 2 tbsp. 
butter in bits. Fill apples. Bake in syrup made of 2 
cups Pineapple juice and % cup water in medium 
oven 375° F. until tender. Baste often. Top apples 
with Crushed Pineapple folded into whipped cream 


PINEAPPLE “DOUGHNUTS” 
Delicious with many a meat dish or with whipped The wise old witches say, 
cream as dessert. Make standard baking powder “Als my pal!” 
biscuit mixture sifting 1 tbsp. sugar with flour and But the wise old owls say, 
substituting 2 tbsp. Pineapple juice for equal quan- “Who, who, who, but Hoover!” 
tity of milk. Roll out thin. Cut in circles larger 
than slice of Pineapple. Make hole in center of each. 
Place slice of Pineapple on circle, brush edges 
with water; cover Pineapple with another circle. 
Press edges together. Bake at 450° F. 20 minutes. 


Who Will Be President The Witches Know Well, 


At The Hallowe'en Party They Wiil Tell 


HOW TO ORDER HALLOWE’EN 
PARTY 
Every guest at the Hallowe’en Party 
has two votes—one for Al and one for 
Hoover, and only the witches know 
which is which! For the Hallowe’en 
Party directions, including witch, 
donkey, and elephant invitations, 
campaign speeches by wizards, flights 
of oratory by witches, menu, secret 
broom-straw ballots, dark horses and 
gray donkeys, send 10 cents in stamps 


wv NS to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 57th Street 
HAWAIIAN Is Thee Going To at Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Vole For Hoover? 
3 
Floallowe’en Decorations 


N HALLOWE’EN NIGHT, 10928, only colored crépe paper stick oranges, tangerines, 
() the witches know who will be President. and limes; one for each guest present. Place 
Why not consult them at the Hallow- _ the fruits on the sticks in the pumpkin head, a 
e’en Party on “catty” campaign speeches, if it were a flower bowl and the fruits were the 
and “batty’”’ campaign subjects? flowers. On both sides of a big placard among 
Oranges, tangerines, and limes added to the _ the fruits write this verse: 
customary pumpkin Peter, Peter, the Hallow 
decorations for Hallow- c’en freak, 
e’en are efiective and For any leaflet below send 10 cents — fad miore ideas than ht 
ht ‘ suggest the campaign to Elaine, Good Housekeeping, could speak; | 
ep a.» B. -| “= yo speeches. In the mid- 57th St. at Eighth Ave., N. Y. C. He found them im 4 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds dle of the table may be The Irish Party; full of blarney garden bed, 
nd salads. of made-up dishes. a centerpiece made as and wit 10c Where they grew from 
oer a : follows: Hollow out a Leap Year Party ‘ 10c a pumpkin head. 
Ceieion of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners jig pumpkin, cutting Bridge Rules in Rhyme Party 10c To the stick of each 
m Grant Building, San Francisco, California 5c mouth, and eyes Mascots and Mottoes Birthday orange, tangerine, 
SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK on two sides; or make Party .10c lime attach a card with 
a pumpkin of yellow Brides’ Star Shower 10c a guest’s name on one 
crépe paper. On sticks Miscellaneous Games Leaflet 10c side and the (Com 
Address__ — _ | wrapped with orange Wedding Anniversary Verses 10c tinued on page 3 
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THE CHIEF CHARM of Mr. Holden's dining- 

room above is its very simplicity, relieved by 

colorful touches in the sand-toned walls, black 

and vermilion draperies, red and orange velvet 

upholstery —built up from a black Marble Inlaid 
floor of Armstrong's Linoleum, 


THIS MIGHT 


HAVE BEEN 


g AVE you in your 

home a modest room 

| ra —simple in design, 

one you neither like 

nor dislike—just a “plain 
Jane” room? 

Such might easily have 
been the case in Mr. E. V. 
Holden’s dining-room above. 
In design the room is severely 
plain, with the modern feel- 
ing for broad wall surfaces 
and simplicity of line. Yet 
Mr. Holden, a Kansas City 
architect, has made a virtue of this very 
plainness, has turned simplicity into one 
of the room’s chief charms. 

Because of this simplicity,” says Mr. 
Holden, “the floors loomed as an impor- 


ue 


4 


A touch of the modern in furni- 
ture and floors helps take away 
that “plain Jane’’ look 


A “PLAIN J 


- 
Ly 


tant part of the decorative 
scheme. This floor of black 
Marble Inlaid Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in itself offers the 
\ needed note of interest. It 
also forms a rich base for 
the colorful character of 
the furnishings — sand- 
toned walls, chairs covered 
in a double velvet com- 
bination of red and orange, 
draperies in black, relieved 
with vermilion figures.” 
This floor that livens 
Mr. Holden’s room, together with 


dozens of other smart Armstrong de 

signs, you'll find on display this week 
at local department, furniture, and 
linoleum stores near you. Your mer- 


ANE” ROOM 


chant will gladly explain how Armstrong 
Floors are permanently laid by cementing 
over builders’ deadening felt, right over 
your old floor. 

Free—a decorator’s help . .. Whether 
you're decorating a plain room or one 
more elaborate, you'll find dozens of 
helpful ideas in Hazel Dell Brown’s new 
book, ““The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration,” sent anywhere in 
the United States for ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. (Canada 20c.) With this 
book comes Mrs. Brown’s offer to help 

you select wall colorings, draperies, 
and furnishings to chime with ap 
propriate Armstrong Floors. Simply 
address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, g1o Nevin St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
— ys. for every room in the house» r ) 


EMBOSSED 





INLAID 
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Better Marks 


in School 


Now You Can Give Them 
To Your Children, Too! 


yong new has been created for 
children. Something, parents say, 
that immediately gives them better 
marks in school and helps them towards 
success and leadership in after life. It is 
perhaps the greatest forward step for 
children in the history of language. It 
is called 


COMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 

for Children 
A complete encyclopedia written and 
pictured in terms of the child mind of 
every age. So interestingly done that 
children turn to it as they would to 
fairy tales. And yet more accurate and 
more up to date than the big encyclo- 
pedia itself. 

Children’s marks in school often in- 
crease instantly when Compton’s comes 
into the home. Teachers frequently say 
they can tell a Compton child on his 
first recitation. 

Compton’s is the only thing of its 
kind in the world. The first complete 
set of alphabetically arranged reference 
books that have ever been compiled es- 
pecially for children. And with a text 
so interesting that children just can’t 
help reading and learning all the time. 


Mail the C oupon— 


Mail this coupon to our Educational 
Advisor. She will send you full infor- 
mation and sample sectionof Compton’s 
FREE and tell you how you can have 
it in your home for a first payment as 
little as $4.50. She will also send you 
FREE a quite wonderful book “‘Ques- 
tionario Game” which measures the 
general knowledge of any child at any 
age. So mail the coupon and you will 
see something for children that has 
never been done before in the six 
thousand years of written language. 


FREE with this Coupon 





F.E. COMPTON & CO., Fducational Advisor, 
Dept. 2-1. Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., | 
Chicago, Ill 

_ Please send me free sample pages and full i 
information regarding Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia for Children. Also, your free | 
Questionario Game Book for measuring the | 
general knowledge of any child at any age. 
PE SNPs édnntondésengestoonseseesean | 
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| etc., at all times. 


|I have a great deal better help. 


The INSTITUTE FORUM 


For OCTOBER 


Has Many 


Suggestions 


From Our Readers 


HIS month we are going to pass on to 
you a letter that came to us in response to 


the articles, “The Five-Year-Old Cook,” 
and “The Five-Year-Old Cook Becomes the Six- 
Year-Old Housemaid,” which appeared in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING some time ago. It gives 
the plan that one mother uses successfully in her 
own little family. We wish to quote from the 
latter of these articles what seems to us to be the 
keynote to the problem of training the children to 
help about the home. ‘“‘Remember always that 
while perfection of technique is part of the adven- 
ture, the really satisfying result will be a cheerful 
little helper, happy because her hands are busy, 


| developing under your very eyes into some one 


who knows the charm of a clean, beautiful, and 
well-ordered home.” 


My little daughters are ten, eight plus, and 
six anda half. At this age, “helping Mommy” 
is a joy to the average youngster, provided it 
does not become monotonous. So instead o! 
assigning each child a certain definite task, I 
| let them have variety in this way: Each young- 
ster has her own week for “helping Mommy 
keep house.” During this week, the child does 
all the many things which can be turned over 
to her small hands: setting the table, going to 
the store for that forgotten package, running 
down cellar for jam, taking care of the bedroom 
windows, seeing that the beds are turned down 
in the morning, and doing little cooking jobs, 
like making the toast. Then she has a vaca- 
tion for two weeks, while her sisters have their 
turn. 

I have found many advantages in this plan. 
The child receives a general training in the 
house, and she does not become tired of it 
because of the diversity of the tasks. The feel- 
ing of her importance in the running of the 
household also has a good effect. And if a mis- 
take is made, there is no question as to who 
should be corrected. If I make a mistake and 
ask the wrong child to do something, the right 
one always says, ‘‘But, mother, it’s my week!” 
It is, of course, a rule that each child must take 
care of her own toys, hang up her own clothes, 
The “week” rule applies 
only to general household work. 

Naturally, during the ten-year-old’s week, 
However, 
“eight plus” and “six and a half years old” 
both feel that their work is extremely impor- 
tant, and they do their best. 

Mrs. A. P., Pittsfield, Mass. 
| When Laundering Marquisette Curtains 

In washing some marquisette curtains, I 
found that by hanging them up at the windows 
while wet, putting a second rod through the 
bottom hem, and stretching them down every 
so often while they dried, the curtains drew up 
very little and were perfectly even. I took the 
curtains down when they were dry and pressed 
them. They look almost as fresh as new ones. 

Mrs. P. C. S., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Crisp Celery for Salads 
Celery for salad may be diced the day before 
your luncheon or early in the day if you are 
giving a dinner in the evening. Dice it, place 
| in a pint jar, cover with cold water, and imme- 


diately pour the water off. Cover the jar 
tightly and set it in a cold part of the refrig- 
erator. When you are ready to mix your salad 
the celery will be wonderfully crisp, and you'll 
not have a slow preparation to delay you. 
Mrs. P. C. B., Webster Groves, Mo. 


To Mend Chipped Pottery 

Those who are using the quaint Italian pot- 
tery so much in vogue know how easily most 
of it chips. Recently I chipped the white 
enamel from a pitcher, exposing the brown 
undersurface. A can of white brushing lacquer 
stood at hand, and I applied seven or eight 
coats until the chipped spot was filled. The 
lacquer withstands hot water and appears to 
be satisfactory in every way. 

Mrs. W. E. F., Orange, N. J. 


Overshoe Pockets 


When one has three children, six and a half, 
five, and three, the heap of overshoes and rub- 
bers upon the floor of a large coat closet, mixed 
often with father’s and mother’s, becomes a 
small mountain. So in the morning when 
Master Six and Miss Five descend upon it in 
the last hurry before school, there is sure to 
be.a scuffle. No matter how neatly the rub- 
bers are placed beneath coats upon removing, 
they somehow seem to separate into the far- 
thest corners. At last, becoming desperate, I 
resolved to make overshoe pockets like the ones 
we use in the closets upstairs for bedroom 
slippers and extra shoes. These big, roomy 
pockets, however, were not made of gay 
cretonne, but of good, substantial burlap, and 
I sewed rings along the top to hook upon the 
wall, so that the bag could be easily removed 
to wash. So there is no more confusion, nor 
lost temper, and I view my bare closet floor 
with a deep sense of satisfaction. 

Mrs. A. S. B., Cleveland Heights, O. 


For Children’s Parties 

Instead of the usual placecards at my daugh- 
ter’s party I bought the little alphabet crackers 
and put the letters found in each child’s name 
in a heap on one of each of the plates. Much 
fun was caused for the little ones in spelling 
out their names and thus finding their places 
at the table. Mrs. W. H. B., Nashua, N.H. 


To Keep Chopped Parsley 
When using parsley or mint, you will find it 

convenient to chop the whole bunch, and then 
bottle in a mayonnaise jar or any air-tight con- 
tainer all you do not require for that meal. This 
keeps it beautifully. fresh for a long time, 
saves chopping in small quantities, and elimi- 
nates waste. 

Mrs. L. E. S., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


A Use for the Hook and Eye 

Instead of sewing the elastic together for 
bloomers, I put on a hook and eye. The elastic 
can then be removed before laundering. This 
not only prolongs the life of the elastic, but 
also makes the ironing of the bloomers very 
much easier. It takes only a moment tore- 
place it if a small safety-pin is used. I find 
six pairs of elastics ample for a dozen pairs of 
bloomers. Mrs. E. T., Waterbury, Conn. 





















































KEEP YOUR SKIN LOVELY—AND THERE WILL ALWAYS BE THE LIGHT 
OF YOUTH IN YOUR FACE! 
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» have and to hold 
ted a Beautyful Shin / 


S YOUR complexion all that you— 
nd he—could wish? Then care for it 
s for a priceless possession! 

There is a marvelously simple way 
keep your beauty—a way thousands 
f grateful women already know. And 
ven if your skin has “gone off” a bit, 
us same method will bring it right 
pain, 

le, hot or warm water, and Wood- 
ury’s Facial Soap—the soap a skin 
pecialist prescribed—are all you need, 
eep—and to gain—a “skin you 

bve to touch.” 


If your skin is normal, there is a 


Woodbury treatment that will help 
you keep the clear, smooth texture 
you prize. 

If your complexion is poor, the 
chances are you are bothered with one 
of the six following faults: 

Excessive oiliness Sallowness 


Blackheads 


Blemishes 


Dryness 
Enlarged pores 


A famous skin specialist has studied 
these common defects, has formulated 
special treatments for each —all con- 
tained in the booklet wrapped around 


every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s will last 
you a month or six weeks. Begin, to- 
night, to follow the treatment you need. 


DNow—the large-size trial set! 


“Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 


2919 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents— please send me the 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
the Facial Cream and Powder, the Cold Cream, 
the treatment booklet, “ 4 Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
“Facial.” In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 2919 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
Name 
Street — 

© 1928 
—A. J. Co. 


City— State- 
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Beauty ‘s A B C 


You can learn tne A B C of Beauty 
—and bring the flush of girlhood to 
lips and cheeks; you can even im= 
prove the illusion of facial contours 
—with the proper rouge, and the 
clever application of it! 

You can have a lovely, fine 
textured skin with a little care, using 
the fine Melba Face Powder. Its 
tints have a magical way of blend- 
ing with one’s individual colorings. 


Apply Melba Rouge — Pat it on 

in a triangle, blending the edges. 
Touch it to the chin, ear lobes, and eyelids 
taintly. Note its soothing purity, its delight- 
Sul scent, its clever tinting! 


~\ 
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Accent Your Lips with Melba 
Lov’me Lipstick—For this brings 


B 
not only an alluring accent of color, but it 
cothes rough or chapped lips. 


'C) Tie Together the Cheek and Lip 
Accents— by dusting over a light 
film of Melba Lov’me Face Powder. Its fine 
texture, its clever tints blended expertly, and 
its Lov’me scent make it delightful. 
Send foc for a sa mple of the fine Melba 
Lov’me Face Powder and Booklet: “’The 
Melba Technique—The Way to Charm” 
— based on approved beauty methods! 
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PARFUMERIE MELBA, INC. 
237 Spring Street, New York 
Paris .. . Los Angeles 
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Rhoda 


(Continued from page 27) 


an authentically rich bachelor uncle who might 
be expected to come down and settle the girl’s 
claim. It didn’t appear from anything in the 
file that he had, though he gave the reporters 
a rather picturesque interview on his nephew’s 
behalf. 

The only direct find for Martin in the mess 
was the uncle’s name and address. It was 
“Charles J. Forster,” and he was spoken of as 
a capitalist with large oil interests in various 
parts of the country.—Charles J. Forster, 
“C, J.”! That practically tied it up, but not 
quite. Not well enough for Martin, who was a 
good reporter. 

He went downstairs, stopping on the way to 
copy the want ad in the personal column for 
the address of Rhoda McFarland. 

“T think I’m on a story,” he told Snow in 
charge of the advertising file. “If I'll promise 
to be discreet about it, will you find out for me 
who the X-203 is who’s been running this ad?” 

Snow thought he might do that and went off 
to look it up, coming back within five minutes 
with the name written on a slip of paper. 
X-203 was C. J. Forster, just as Martin had 
thought he would be. His address was the 
Worcester Hotel. 

The next step would be to interview Mr. 
Forster and try to persuade him to te!l why he 
was advertising for Rhoda McFarland. This 
was a step he didn’t want to take without 
Rhoda’s permission. So he made his way to 
the local room and went to work for the news- 
paper. 

At half past five that night, with the pious 
hope that the city editor would like the story 
he’d turned in for the next day’s issue better, 
and think it funnier, than he did himself, he 
left the now deserted local room, stopped at a 
fancy grocery in the Loop to buy a pot of guava 
marmalade, hoping this time that the girls 
would like it as well as he did, and went home 
to shave and put on a clean shirt. 

Though he had conscientiously killed time 
he arrived at the address Rhoda had given him 
a few minutes ahead of his hour, and he paused 
for a survey of the premises from the outside. 
It was a remodeled dwelling with a converted 
basement which was now an antique shop, and 
a first floor, guessing from the sign painted on 
the glass, that housed a dressmaking establish- 
ment. It served some commercial purpose 
during the day, but it was now dark. It must 
be a rather lonely place at night, he thought, 
and he didn’t very much like the idea of 
Rhoda’s living in it, though he noted, with a 
grin at his own expense, its not occurring to 
him that anything might happen to Babe. 


OMETHING had happened in the studio, 
though; at least something had happened to 


jone of its tenants since he’d seen them that 
| morning. 


He sensed it the moment they let 
him in, and he grew surer he was right as time 
went on. There was no lack of cordiality 
about their welcome, and they greeted his pot 
of marmalade with enthusiasm. They were 
trying hard, he saw, to keep up the festive 
spirit of a party. They'd got up a really good 
supper—creamed sweetbreads with fried bacon 
were the foundation of it. The studio was an 
attractive place to live, once you got inside the 
door, and it was plain the girls were proud of it. 
But tonight something had gone wrong. It 
might, of course, be nothing more than some 
small domestic quarrel that had flared up be- 
tween them, but it didn’t seem like that. 

All that Rhoda betrayed was a lack of the 
buoyancy he’d felt in her last night and again 
during their brief encounter this morning. He 
noted that when he and Babe were keeping things 
up between them and she went, so to speak, off 
duty, she looked listless and depressed. As for 
Babe, she seemed to be bursting with some- 
thing. She was excited, and she was trying to 
be mysterious. She was concerned about 
Rhoda, too, judging from the way her gaze fol- 


,lowed the other girl whenever she moved 


about the room. Martin found himself getti 
rather imaginative. ty 

One minor episode while they were at supper 
made him wonder whether he was imagining 
the whole thing: 

The bell rang from downstairs, and the 
rather nondescript visitor whom Babe admitted 
announced himself as a name-taker for the new 
city directory. He wanted to get the Name 
and occupations of everybody who lived in thy 
apartment. Rhoda, Martin thought, digp: 
much like the idea of giving them to him but 
she made no open objection, and Babe recited 
them while he wrote them down in a litt 
leather-bound notebook. He had to hay 
Rhoda’s name spelled for him. 

There was no real reason for doubting thy 
he was what he pretended to be, yet Marty 
did doubt the man almost to the point of asking 
him to show his credentials. He had an idy 
that name-takers wrote the names they Zot on 
printed slips rather than in the pages gf ; 
pocket notebook. Also he thought the mp 
turned a rather penetrating look on him. By 
he didn’t want to do something oflicious ever 
time he was with Rhoda, nor to do anythirg 
tonight that would add to her disquiet, |; 
ae probably nothing but imagination, ayy- 
now. 


T WASN’T, though, imagination that som 
thing had happened to upset the girls, Balk 
eventually gave that away completely, |; 
transpired that she had a fairly heavy date x 
nine o’clock, and she seemed worried over tly 
idea of leaving Rhoda in order to keep it 
She even offered, in what she meant for a co 
fidential aside, to break this date so tha 
Rhoda, if Martin went home early, should no 
be alone in the studio. 

Rhoda vetoed the proposal with a vigor 
shake of her red head, and the cloud ove 
Martin’s spirits lifted as he realized that se 
meant to let him stay on and have a visit alox 
with her after Babe had gone. 

The last thing Babe did before, in full paw 
ply, she left the studio was to go over to Rho 
and hug her. 

“Don’t you worry any more about it, pr 
cious,”’ she said. ‘‘Something nice is going 
happen soon that’ll make you forget all abot 
it. I’ve got a hunch about that, that’s stro 
enough to bet money on.” 

Martin bit down the question he wanted 
ask the moment Babe had really gone, ands 
something nice about her instead: what a gow 
loyal sort she was. 

“Oh, she is!” Rhoda assented with a shaly 
laugh. “But she’s about as easy to see intoast 
goldfish bowl. She promised she wouldn't \t 
you suspect that anything had happened her, 
and she’s gone off now without the faintest ida 
that she’s given anything away.” 

Before Martin could think of anything # 
propriate to say to that, she went on: 

“T’ll tell you what it was: there was a burgit 
here this afternoon.” 

“Did he get away with anything—impe 
tant?” : 

His choice of that word seemed to sti 
her, but she didn’t comment upon it th 
“He got three hundred dollars of mine,” § 
said. She went on in response to Marti 
stare of astonishment; “I’m ashamed to ad 
I was so silly as to keep a lot of money like 
in cash in my room. I’d had it a long time, a 
I thought it was safely hidden—under 
paper lining of one of my bureau draw 
Probably that was one of the first places 
looked.” 

Martin thought most likely it was, but® 
stead of saying so he asked if they had any 
when it had happened or how the man had§ 
in. 

“Tt would be an awfully easy place to® 
into any time during the day,” she admits 
ruefully. “The dressmaking people like 
leave the outer door unlocked so that 
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Yet on she came—grace- 
fully at home on that 
ctuel grade... radiant, 
superbly poised, the joy 
of life in every buoyant 
step. 























Bother the view ww it became mere background / 


nine feet-—Red Cross Shoes are beautiful shoes 
to look at and beautiful shoes to wear. 

Other exclusive features of The Red Cross 
Shoe are the Arch-Tone Tet, to relieve all 


OT that there was anything wrong 

with the view! From the Devil's 
Horn you look across the shadow- 
dusted prairie—breath-taking—limit- 
less—asailless sea, far-flung to the hazy 
horizon... 

A view to cross a continent to see! 

And then—around the trail-turn she 
came—a blaze of color against the 
somber firs . . . 

A visitor at the Springs, without a 
doubt... . for her gay sports sweater — 
ser smart tweeds—her adorably mod- 
shlittle shoes . . . these spoke of Fifth 
Avenue and the Rue de la Paix. 

Yet on she came—gracefully at 
home on that cruel grade . .. radiant, 
superbly poised, the joy of life in 
every buoyant step. 

Bother the view! 

* * ” 


Like all men, I have always admired 


SEND For Your Copy— of this interesting, 
illustrated booklet, “Walk in Beauty.’’ It tells 
how many beautiful women have added to their 
charm by acquiring a j 
also gives the views 0. 


grace in women—grace of carriage, 
above all things. It is so rare. And, 
like all men, I have often wondered 
why? Ihave asked why? And now, 
I believe, I have found out why! 


Most women don't allow them- 
selves to walk with natural grace. 
They sacrifice foot-freedom (quite 
needlessly!) to so-called foot-fashion. 


They have yet to learn that there 
are shoes of truly Parisian chic— 
flawless smartness—that positively 
caress the feet at every step! 


In short—the lovely women who 
are less lovely when they walk, have 
not yet discovered Red Cross Shoes. 

* * * 

Designed by Frenchmen and scien- 
tifically shaped over the fa- 
mous, exclusive ‘‘Limit”’ lasts 

derived from an exhaustive 
study of thousands of femi- 


d 
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raceful carriage. . . it 
prominent educators on 


the subject of correct posture. Address Dept. G-10. 


strain on the instep, and the Natural-shaped 
heel, which follows the lines of your own heel, 
and clings with caressing snugness. 

Every woman who has ever worn Red Cross 
Shoes knows that they are cozily snug, joyously 
supporting, perfectly attuned to every contour 
of the feet, in action as well as repose. 

The very smartest shoe store in town will 
show you Red Cross Shoes for street, sport or 
formal wear, at prices ranging from $10 to 
$16.50. There are also Sub-deb models from $6.50 
to $8.50, and Junior models from $3.50 to $6.00. 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 


©1928, U. 8. Shoe co Product of Tue Unitep States SHoe Company, Cincinnati 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“OF ALL THE | 
RECIPES « + + + + 


++one Of the — 
most interesting 


**Savory Lima Bean Scallop proved one of the 
most tempting recipes we devised, for it illustrates 
so well the magic of the casserole.’’ So says Good 
Housekeeping 3 and here’s their recipe : 

Soak 1% cups dried Limas from 6 to 8 hours, Drain, 
cover with boiling water, add 1 small finely sliced 
onion,and cook slowly until tender, Add \& teaspoon 
salt during last part of cooking. Drain and add 1 cup 
diced celery, 2 tablespoons chopped green pepper, 
1 cup condensed tomato soup, & cup water, 2 tabu 
spoons melted butter, 4 teaspoon pepper, and salt to 
taste, Pour into greased casserole, sprinkling with 
144 cup buttered crumbs. Arrange six bacon strips over 
the top and bake in a medium oven of 400° F. for 
32 minutes. Serves six. 

Try it! It’s easy to prepare—and an economical 
main-course dish, too. 

And, another point: Dried Limas are always 
healthful—rich in protein, vitamins, carbohydrates 
and valuable mineral salts. Besides, 
twice as bigh as any other vegetable in percentage of 
alkaline-ash, Served frequently, they balance the 
diet by neutralizing the acid-ash (acidosis ane) 
of other everyday foods. Leading dietitians stress the 
alkalinity of Limas, 


they are nearly 


Be sure you ask your grocer for SEASIDE LIMAS 
(either Large or Baby Limas)—for California's finest 
quality. And get our free book,“*How Ten Food 
Editors Serve California Limas.’’ Address Dept. 62. 


CALIFORNIA LIMA BEAN 


GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Oxnard, California 





CALIFORNIA 





Look for this 
100-pound 
SEASIDE 
bag, before 
you buy. 





THE BEANS WITH THE 
NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 
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Rhoda 


|customers can come right up. Our door 


wasn’t broken, but I suppose a burglar could 
| have picked the lock easily enough.” 

He went and took a look at it. “‘The way 
this lock’s put on,”’ he told her, “any one could 


| open it with a kitchen knife.” 


She didn’t say anything to that, and he 
went back to his chair, where he sat thinking 
for a while in silence. She was an unusual 
girl, that way. She’d /ef you sit and think. 

“Was the three hundred dollars all he took?” 
he asked at last. 

“Wasn’t it enough?” she countered with a 
sober smile. 

He was afraid it was thin ice, and he didn’t 
want to get her angry with him again, but he 
ventured to answer: 

“No. That is, | wasn’t surprised at the bur- 
glary, but I was surprised that he took money. 
Haven’t you missed anything else? A docu- 
ment of some sort, or a letter—or perhaps a 
photograph? I’m just guessing, you see.” 

She remarked: “I don’t think you’re exactly 
guessing. You’re thinking about Mr. Lewis 
and the things you heard that woman telling 
him, last night. Byt I haven’t any document 
or any letter—I mean I haven’t lost any 
and I don’t own any photographs, except of 
Babe and Doris and Isabel.” 

“I was thinking about Lewis,” he confessed. 
“TI know a little more about him than I did 
last night. I wanted to find out what he was 
up to, especially after Babe told me _ he’d 
brought her home last night in his car and 
asked her a lot of questions about you.” 

He saw her face flame at that, and he thought 
she held her breath while she waited for him 
to go on. 

“He isn’t what anybody would call a valu- 
able citizen, but, at that, he doesn’t seem like 
the man to break in here and steal your three 
hundred dollars. He wrote some indiscreet 
letters to a chorus girl once, and she sued him 
for a hundred thousand. Probably she wouldn’t 
| have done it if he hadn’t had a rich, respectable 
| bachelor uncle she hoped would buy her off. 
His name’s Charles J. Forster. He lives at 
the Worcester Hotel. Did you ever hear of 
him?” 

Apparently she attached no importance to 
the question, for she answered it with a mere 
absent shake of the head. Her thoughts were 
somewhere else. 

“T want to tell you one other thing I did this 
morning, Rhoda,” he went on, and this 
brought her focused, inquiring look back to his 
face. “I got them to look up, in the want ad 
| file, the real name of the man who’s been ad 
| vertising for the address of Rhoda McFarland. 
|It’s the same man. Charles J. Forster 
|‘C. J.’, do you see? The man they were talking 
| about last night.” 


THE flash of incipient panic he’d seen in her 
face changed to a look of mere perplexity 

before he finished speaking. 

| “But I don’t know who he is!”’ she told him 

vehemently. Then, suddenly intent, she asked, 

“Did you do anything else?” 

“There was only one thing left to do, and 
| that was to look him up and ask him why he 
was advertising—for her. And—and I didn’t 
| want to do that unless you said you wanted 
| me to.” 
| She thought that over for a moment before 
she spoke. She wasn’t angry with him, though, 
|as he’d feared she would be. 
| “You might have asked him,” she said at 
jlast. “After what I told you last night, you 
|might have argued that it was no affair of 
mine what you found out about—her. But I’m 
}glad you didn’t. Please don’t do it, Martin. 
Let me tell you a little, and then don’t try to 
find out anything more. 

“I’m Rhoda White now, but I used to be 
Rhoda McFarland. The only person who'd 
try to find me would be my uncle, William 
| Royce. Mr. Forster must be working for him. 
| He frightened me so when I was a little girl 
|that I’ve never got over being afraid of him. 


He was cruel to my father and wanted to take 
me away from him then. We ran away g0 that 
he couldn’t. 

“I was only sixteen when my father died 
and I was afraid that if Uncle William hear 
about it and knew where I was, he’d get me 
then. There wasn’t any one else, you see 
So I changed my name, and pretended I cany 
from Denver, and got a job on the News. 

“And, Martin, I’ve loved it. I’ve loved it al 
The whole two years. I’ve been happy. | 
didn’t know any one could be happy like that 
I like this place, and I like the girls, and~apg 
now I like you. And I don’t want anything 
changed. You won’t do anything to change 
things, will you?” 

She was looking rather blurred, and he 
blinked in order to see her better. 

“No, I won’t do anything you don’t want 
me to,”’ he said. Then he did a little rudimen. 
tary arithmetic. “If that was two years ago 
you’re only eighteen now.” 

“Do you mind?” she asked him seriously. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t mind at all.” © 


FTER a while she said: “You must have 

worked awfully hard today, to have found 

out all that about Max Lewis and the choms 
girl. How did you do it?” 

“Tt was all in the morgue,” he told her, “It 
took about ten minutes.” 

She’d been working for the paper two year, 
and she didn’t know what the morgue was, 
Martin, with a true reporter’s pride in the 
whole news-gathering side of the organization 
told her all about it. In fact, as sometime 
happened to him when launched on one of his 
enthusiasms, he rather let the theme run away 
with him. He was startled, therefore, when 
sudden movement of hers, a sort of shudder, 
roused him to look round into her face, 

“What’s the matter?” he gasped. 

“T think it’s horrible,” she said shakily 
“Tt means that there’s no forgiveness at all 
Ever. Anything that any one has ever done— 
or that people think he has done—is kept there, 
waiting to be got out and told all over again 
Any one who wants to go and open a drawer 
can find it. And they call it ‘the morgue 
Martin, I didn’t know anything could be as 
cruel as that!” 

“But you’ve got it all wrong,’’ he protested 
“A newspaper doesn’t keep a morgue for the 
purpose of intimidating people with their pasts 
Nine times in ten the file’s used for writing 
handsome obituary articles. When a mandie 
they want to be able to tell how important 
he’s been. And they never go to those fils 
except when some current news story calls for 
it. If that chorus girl, for instance, sued some 
body else for breach of promise tomorrow, the 
reporter assigned to the story would look herup 
in the morgue and would probably mention 
that she’d pulled the same stunt on Max Lews 
back in 1923, or whenever it was. Or if Ma 
himself were to be indicted for running a con 
fidence game, or passing a bad check, It’s po 
sible that his file in the morgue would be uselu 
in writing a story about him. But in the man 
the papers don’t print nearly so much as the 
might. If people knew how much they might 
print that they don’t, they’d feel more kind) 
toward reporters.” ; 

But nothing he could say on the subjec 
seemed to change her feeling about it. 

“Let’s try to forget about it,” she said 
last. 

On his agreeing to that—and he'd hav 
agreed to almost anything just then—sit 
pushed her advantage a little further. | 

“Let’s forget about everything that’s my 
terious and depressing, will you? Will y@ 
agree that the burglar was just a plain bum 
who was perfectly satisfied with my three hu 
dred dollars, and that Mr. Forster and ¥ 
Lewis were only trying to find me—to settle! 
bet, or for some silly reason like that? Ant 
then, Martin, will you take me somewhere ® 
the rest of this evening where we can dance 

“You bet I will,” he said. “I'll agree to™ 
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Rhoda 


whole program—for the rest of the evening— 
if you'll let me say just one thing first.” 

She considered this request a little dubi- 
ously, but finally said, “All right; just one, 
though.” 

“If you’re really eighteen years old—” 

“T really am,” she interrupted, ‘‘“—almost. 
My birthday’s in two weeks—October thirty- 
first; Hallowe'en, it is.” 

“Hurrah!” he said. ‘We'll have a party! 
Well, then, on Hallowe’en you'll come of age, 
and you'll have no more reason to be afraid of 
your uncle than I have. He’ll have no more 
authority over you than he’ll have over the 
King of England. And even in the meantime 
I don’t see that he could do very much. That’s 
all. Now let’s go to the Alhambra. And 
heaven help Leander Higgins, or any one else 
who tries to cut in on us tonight!” 

Downstairs in the tiny vestibule she noticed 
that there were some letters in their mail-box. 
The postman had come, she remembered, while 
they were so excited about the burglar that 
they both forgot to go down and get the mail. 
She didn’t want to be bothered with it now, 
though. All she wanted to do was dance. 


CHAPTER IV 


GHE forgot the letters again when she came 
home from the Alhambra, but Martin re- 
membered them and went downstairs with the 
key to bring them up. This was after she’d 
overruled his suggestion that he be allowed to 
stay until Babe came, but had accompanied 
him instead on a half-playful search, hand in 
hand, of the whole apartment, including under 
the beds, for any chance burglar who might 
have got left over. 

When he came back with the letters, he 
merely said, after looking at her a minute, 
“Good-night, Rhoda,” and went away, al- 
though the idea of a kiss had hung palpably 
between them for an instant. She wouldn’t 
have minded his kissing her good-night, but 
she got a real thrill out of the fact that he 
didn’t, although he evidently wanted to. She 
realized that when he did kiss her, he’d mean 
more by it, and there was a touch of real 
Scotch thrift about Rhoda that appreciated the 
economy. 

It was the same quality in her that made her 
put off letting herself drift away into a pleasant 
day-dream over the hours just passed until she 
should have finished her evening tasks and 
got into bed. Otherwise she wouldn’t have 
looked at the letters at all. 

One of them was addressed, in an angular 
feminine hand she didn’t know, to her, “Miss 
Rhoda White.” It was with a rather indiffer- 
ent feeling of perplexity that she sliced open 
the envelope. But with her first incredulous 
stare at what was written on the stiff, folded 
sheets of notepaper it contained, she felt a 
frightened wish that Martin hadn’t gone home, 
for the thing began, “Dear Miss McFarland.” 

She was trembling so that she went over and 

sat down on the couch before she read any 
further. She felt as if things were closing in on 
her somehow; the way a bird feels, perhaps, 
when the beaters are driving it toward the wall 
behind which a man is waiting with a gun. 
“TL hope I haven't frightened you, beginning 
like that,” she read, “but you do not know me 
you may never have even heard of me—and I 
wanted to make sure that you would read this 
letter, because it is important to me, whether 
it is to you or not. 

“I am going to ask you a great favor. It has 
got nothing to do with money. I have got 
money enough, thank heavens! to put this 
through even if it costs a whole lot. But I am 
simply desperate for something I am sure you 
can help me find. It was a paper that I asked 
your father to take care of for me when I was 
working for him in his laboratory over on Erie 
Street. I was no longer with him at the time of 
his passing away; and when I went to the hotel 
to see you after I heard of it, you were gone. 

Saw you there once when you were just a 


kiddie, but I am sure you would not remember 
me. I think I would know you, though, even 
though you must have grown up by this time. 
You were like your father then, and if you are 
kind, like he invariably was, you will do any- 
thing in your power to help me to the thing it is 
necessary for me to have. 

“It makes too long a story to tell this way, 
and I want you should have my whole con- 
fidence in this matter. Will you come to lunch 
with me tomorrow in the Tip-Top Inn? I will 
be there from twelve o’clock on, at the table to 
the right of the door in the Dutch room. I will 
be wearing a black hat and a dark blue dress. 

Yours most sincerely, 
CLAIRE CLEVELAND. 


“P.S. I want to say this in addition. I think 
it will be as much for your advantage as mine 
if you come. The man who treated me so 
shamefully is the same man who played a 
mean and treacherous trick on your father and 
practically ruined his life in order to make 
himself rich; and I think if you and I work 
together we can force him to make things right 
for you as well as for me—at least, as far as 
money can make anything right. Let me warn 
you of one more thing, and I hope it is not too 
late. Do not answer any communication 
of any sort from any stranger until you and I 
have had our talk. I have reason to believe he 
now has designs on you, too. You may not 
have found out yet what some men can be like, 
but believe me (not slang) I know! 

Yours, 
CLAIRE.” 

Rhoda read the thing straight through with- 
out making any pauses for reflection and analy- 
sis, and it wasn’t until she got to the postscript 


that the false note began to sound loud enough | 
to arouse her suspicion. It annoyed her to be | 


spoken of as a “kiddie,” and the phrases, 
“kind, like he invariably was,” and “I want 
you should have my whole confidence in this 
matter,” grated on her. But down to the first 
signature she never thought of doubting that 
the woman had worked for her father and had 
given him a paper to take care of for her. She 
knew that the place he went to work every day 
had been somewhere on Erie Street, and it was 
natural that it should have been a laboratory, 
since it was chemistry he’d been a professor of 
before the crash came. She wondered how the 
woman had found her, and noted the fact that 
this wasn’t explained, but she put it among 
the details that had been too numerous and 
complicated to write in a letter, and assumed 
that it would be explained as soon as they met 
at lunch. 


ITT with the beginning of the postscript she 
began to feel herself bristling with suspicion. 
Nevertheless, she went on and read it through 
to the suddenly affectionate “‘Yours, Claire’”’ 
before she let herself begin picking it to pieces. 
This treacherous trick that some man had 
played upon her father in order to make him 
self rich. Had such a thing ever happened? 
In itself it sounded fishy. Her father had never 
told her anything specific about his affairs, 
but she knew he must have been trying to dis 
cover or to invent something. The man might 
have stolen her father’s discovery—if her father 
had ever succeeded in making it. But he 
hadn’t succeeded. He'd gone on hoping to 
make it right up to the day he died. 

Could he have been tricked without ever 
knowing it? That was possible, but the impli- 
cation in this letter was that he had told 
“Claire” all about it. If that was what she 
meant to imply, she was lying. Rhoda felt 








| 


an indestructible certainty that her father | 
would never have told any girl who happened | 


to be working for him in his laboratory that his 
life had been “practically ruined” by a treach- 
erous friend. Claire Cleveland had, most likely, 
made up the story out of whole cloth. But 
why? 

When she re-read the injunction not to an- 
swer any communication of any sort, the heavily 
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Cut just as the tips peep through 
the Selected canned before 
the tender fibres have time to toughen 
or lose any of their delicate flavor. 
That's why California Canned As 
paragus comes to you fresher than 
most “fresh” vegetables in the mar- 
ket today. 
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Better still, that freshness is ready 
to serve. There’s no need for advance 
preparation, no steaming or soaking, 
—and asparagus can be used in an 
endless variety of tempting dishes 
with little or no bother. 


If you've ever wondered how to 
keep something really fresh always 
on hand, here's the answer. California 
Canned Asparagus on your pantry 
shelf is like a vegetable garden at 
your kitchen door. All the freshness, 
delicacy and variety you could wish 


for—and so easily, so economically. 


Our recipe book suggests scores of 
ways to serve asparagus. For your 
FREE copy address Dept. 834, Can- 
ners League, Asparagus Section, 800 
Adam Grant Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ELLMANN’S Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise brings to 


your salad the gift of perfect flavor. 
The freshest eggs are assembled. 
Fine salad oil is tested. Fragrant 
spices are blended in with oil and egg 
according to a perfect old recipe. 


Then the mayonnaise is beaten, 
beaten, beaten until it has that gold- 
en mellow flavor, which has made 


the name of Hellmann famous. 


Thousands of women who Lnow all 
there is to know about salads and 
their serving,say that no other dress- 
ing tastes so delicious. 

To vary your dressing add cream, lemon 
juice, chili sauce, nuts, or just a bright 
dash of paprika. The popular % pint 
size—25¢. Other sizes: 3% oz. pint 
and quart jars. At all grocers. 


FOR BETTER salads— ° Hellmann's 


this booklet of 45 new salad 
and salad dressing ideas 
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Rhoda 


underscored words flashed like a red danger 
signal. The “communication of any sort” was 
the advertisement for Rhoda McFarland. 
She knew who the woman was now; the woman 
Martin had tried to tell her about last night, 
who'd been afraid she would answer the adver- 
tisement in the paper before they had time to 
take whatever steps they meant to take. She 
wished she remembered better what Martin 


| had told her. 


Who was the man Claire wanted to force 
to make things right—“‘as far as money could 
make anything right”? (The slimy hypocrisy 
of that afterthought turned Rhoda a bit sick.) 
Wasn’t he most likely the Mr. Forster whose 
advertisement she was not on any account to 
answer? Wasn’t he the “C. J.”” whom Martin 
had heard them talking about? 

Well, one thing was settled, anyhow. She'd 
see Martin and get the details all straight be- 
fore she went to that lunch at the Tip-Top Inn, 
If he happened to be waiting again at the foot 
of the elevated stairs, that would make every- 
thing easy. 

It may be noted that it didn’t occur to 
Rhoda not to keep the appointment the woman 
had made. Neither, though she could feel her 
cheeks burning as she got up to put the letter 
away, did it occur to her that she was angry. 


MARTIN was waiting at the foot of the ele- 
+"* vated stairs, but beyond that point every- 
thing in Rhoda’s program went as badly as 
| possible. To begin with, she and Babe didn’t 
come down the stairs, but instead descended at 
| the curb from a lordly limousine. It was Babe 
| who’d accepted the offered lift, but Rhoda had 
| on this occasion followed her companion gladly 
|enough, since they’d been hurrying and had 
| seen their elevated train pull out of the station 
| just about a minute before they got within 
running distance. 

Stopping his car for them must have been an 
act of pure benevolence on the part of the 
owner, a respectable old gentleman with a 
beard. As he sat, he took up most of the back 
seat, and instead of moving over he had had 
them turn down the two folding chairs to ride 
in. A pair of rubber-shod canes in the corner 
gave Rhoda the idea he couldn’t move about 
|very easily. He asked them where they 
| wanted to go, instructed his chauffeur to drive 
|them there, and then apparently forgot all 

about them, submerging himself in his morning 

|paper. He acknowledged their thanks at the 
\end of the ride with a gruff, half-embarrassed 
| nod, and that was all there was to it. 

But when Rhoda turned from smiling goodby 
| after him to find herself standing face to face 
| with Martin, she perceived at once from his 
| flush and his frown of annoyance that he hadn't 

liked it. He had even the air, she thought, of 
waiting for a justly to be demanded explana- 
tion. There was one ready to hand, as far as 
| that went. She’d never have got into that car 
if Babe hadn’t already committed her to it. 
But she wouldn’t have told Martin that for 
anything. 

Babe’s contribution didn’t help matters 
either. She said to Rhoda, after tossing a neg: 
ligent hello to Martin: 

“What do you suppose the old billy-goat 
picked us up for, anyway, making us sit on 
those folding seats all the way? Mostly they 
want you to cuddle up a /ittle, no matter how 
| old they are.” 

She didn’t wait for any answer from Rhoda, 
|and probably perceived why she wasn’t going 
| to get any, for she quoted dramatically, froma 
| current popular song, “ ‘For the boy was you 
| and the girl was me!’ ” and left them. 

| “I’m glad you happened to be here,” Rhoda 
said to him in the coldest tone she could pro 
duce. “I wanted to ask you about the woman 
you heard talking night before last at the Al- 
hambra. What she looked like and just what 
she said to Mr. Lewis.” 

If he’d answered her properly she'd have 
forgiven him for looking annoyed over the 
limousine. She would have told him, when she 
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Perfect refrigeration 
is such a comfort ! 








++ €aster menu - planning, 
always plenty of ice and 
foods healthfully fresh 


menus, marketing, enter- 
taining,—all of these are vastly simpli- 
fied for the home-maker when she has 
a General Electric Refrigerator. 


And, even more important, is the pleas- 
ant feeling of security—the absolute 
knowledge that her family’s food is 
always safely fresh and wholesome. 
Even in winter scientifically correct re- 
frigeration is vital. Kitchens are warm 


all year ‘round, and food to be safe to 
eat needs to be kept at a temperature 
below 50 degrees always. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is 
different from all others—different in 
important points of design. It is entirely 
automatic. It never even needs oiling. 
All its mechanism is enclosed in an 
air-tight steel casing, up on top. 


It will give you perfect refrigeration 
automatically, quietly and economically 
—that is the General Electric guarantee. 
To get specifications of these roomy, 
easy-to-keep-clean refrigerators, write 
us today fora descriptive booklet —G-10. 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 
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LECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT + OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - HANNA BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Her loveliest things... 
ruined by rusty water! 





Lovely things (silks and dainty. underthings 








and linens) need careful washing. Yet no mat- 
ter how careful your laundress is—no matter 


how mild and fine the soap she uses—rusty 














water will ruin them. 

And yet—and yet— 

Even in this enlightened age of plumbing 
civilization—many, many folks neglect the 
question of water pipes! They do not know 
that ordinary pipes are certain to rust in time and 
you are certain to get red, rusty water—ruinous 


to fine things! 


ee 
Alpha* Brass Pipe in your home is your 
best safeguard against rusty water, low water 
pressure and leaks from rusted pipes. 
And it’s less expensive than you may 
imagine. In a typical $20,000 house it costs 
only $76.00 more than cheap, rustable pipe. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


*All brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is better than ordinary 
brass pipe because it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it because 
it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making leak-proof joints. It cannot rust and 
the Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for satisfaction. 
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Rhoda 


got around to it, how it had happened. But he 
didn’t answer her at all—flashed back at her 
instead, with two questions of his own. 

“What’s she been doing since last night? 
Was there a letter from her in that bunch | 


| brought upstairs?” 


It was annoying to have her thunder stolen 
like that. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “‘That’s what I’m 
trying to find out. There was a letter for me 
from some one who signed herself Claire 
Cleveland, and I thought she might be the 
person you told me about.” 

If she hadn’t still been cross with him, she’d 
have liked the keenness of his interest and the 
swiftness with which his mind worked, He 
asked three more questions now, all in a 


, 


| breath. 


“Why did you think she was? What did 
she say she wanted? Have you got her letter 


| here with you?” 


She answered them, still trying to be cool 
about it, in reverse order. “No, naturally not. 


I put it away. Why, she said that a couple of 
| years before my father died she’d given hima 


paper to take care of for her, and that now she 
needed it terribly, and she thought I might be 


| able to help her find it. I don’t know exactly 


why I thought she might be the woman you 
told me about.” 
“Well, she is, all right. Anybody could see 


| that.” 


HIS, she reflected, was as much as to say 
that she was a fool not to have seen it for her- 
self at the first glance. Was he really like this, 
she wondered, and was she seeing him now in 
his true colors for the first time, or was some- 
thing the matter with her this morning? No, 
he really was infuriating. He was staring at her 
now in a blank abstraction, as if he didn’t know 
she was there. When he waked up, it was to 
ask another question. 
“What does she ask you to do? Let her 


| come and see you and go over your father's 
| papers and pick out what she likes?” 


“All she asked me to do,” Rhoda told him, 
resolved to stifle her wrath until she burst, 


| “was to come and lunch with her at the Tip- 


Top Inn today as soon after twelve as I could, 
so that she could tell me all about it. And 
before I went I thought I’d ask you to tell 
me—”’ 

*‘Rhoda, you’re not going!” 

He had the grace to put an upward quirk 
on that last word to make it sound like a 
question, but he’d started, she thought, to tell 


| her she shouldn’t. 


“Of course, I’m going,” she said. “She may 
be all right even if she is the woman you heard 


| talking to Mr. Lewis. Anyhow, I’m going to 
| find out what it’s all about.” 


“You won’t find out a thing from her. That 
woman’s clever, Rhoda, and she’s dangerous. 
You'd better let her alone. Why, she’s got you 
half fooled already.” 

At that, since it wasn’t feasible to shake him 
till his teeth rattled, she turned and left him 
with a rush. 

She didn’t burst any worse than that, but 
she must have been looking a bit upset, for her 
boss asked her, as she came into his office, what 
sort of villain had been pursuing her that 
morning. 

“Oh, not a real villain,” she told him. “The 
sort that would tell you it hurt him worse than 
it did you.” 

On the strength of this she went on to ask 
him whether it would be very serious if she 
were late coming back from lunch. 

“A woman wants me to lunch with her whe 


| says she hasn’t seen me since I was a child, and 
| I don’t know how long it will take.” 


The boss said she needn’t hurry back, and 
pointed out that she was entitled, since she 
worked one evening this week, to the wh 
afternoon if she wanted it. 

She said she thought she did, and that was 


| settled. 


Now, if Martin didn’t waylay her as she w4 
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Rhoda 


setting out to lunch with Claire, she’d be all 


ht. 

MTjnreasonably she was a little disappointed 
that he was nowhere about, not even in the 
offing, when she set out at noon to her rendez- 
yous. Thanks to his bossy disposition this 
morning she’d got none of the facts that she 
wanted out of him. Was it all ‘his fault, 
though? She wouldn’t have wanted him, 
would she, to take it for granted that she was 
the sort of girl who picked up rides to work 
whenever she had a chance? And instead of 
* explaining, she’d flared up at him. Her red 
hair again! The next time she saw him, she'd 
tell him she was sorry. 

She mustn’t waste time thinking about him 
now, though—except as a warning not to lose 
her temper again. Her only reason for going to 
lunch with the woman was, as she had told 
Martin, to discover what it was all about; why 
these people she’d never heard of before 
wouldn’t let her alone. She’d get nowhere 
by acting suspicious or by asking skeptical 
questions. The more confidently this Claire 
Cleveland took her for a light-wit, the more 
she'd be likely to give herself away. 





CHAPTER V 





HE first thought that flashed into her mind, 

when she saw the woman who was sitting 
at the specified table, was that there must be 
some mistake about it. Noting the black hat 
and the dark blue dress didn’t altogether do 
away with it, either. She’d expected a differ- 
ent-looking person. This woman looked— 
rather nice. She had delicate features and 
blue eyes, and you’d guess her age in the early 
twenties—well, twenty-five—or not much 
over. 

The instant she saw Rhoda, she got up and | 
came around the table to meet her. 

“I'd know you anywhere, Miss McFarland!” | 
she said. “I was sure I wasn’t mistaken. 
You're your father’s daughter, all right.” 

There flashed into Rhoda’s memory some- | 
thing Martin had said about the woman at the 
Alhambra; that she looked younger, somehow, 
than her voice sounded. It settled any possible 
doubt about her identity. This woman’s | 
voice was hard and metallic, with the silver 
plating worn off in spots. She mustn’t be | 
thinking things like this! She must talk! | 
She had a rehearsed line that would do. 

“It’s perfectly marvelous to meet some one | 
who knew my father,”’ she said. 

“Let’s not try to talk,” the woman sug- 
gested cozily, “until we’ve settled the impor- 
tant question of lunch.” 

Her manners, Rhoda reflected, belonged with | 
her voice rather than with her looks. She 
insisted on ordering an extravagant lunch, and 
the way she overrode Rhoda’s protest was 
rather too self-satisfied. She wasn’t merely 
vulgar, though. There was a lot more to her 
than that. Martin had said she was clever and 
dangerous, and he was probably right. 

I guess the first thing you'll want to know,” 
she began as soon as they were rid of the waiter, 
is how I found you. It was pure luck—if 
there is such a thing as luck, really. I saw | 
you the other night at the Alhambra—that is, | 
te wes ou, aaly it seemed too good to 
oh Mr ~ we + . anc ing with a gentleman I | 
ye pat lax Lewis, and as soon as I gota 
ance I asked him about you. But it turned 
_ he didn’t know very much about you, | 
ae So I told him he’d got to find out for | 
i » and yesterday he sent me your address. | 
ee 7” how he found it out.” 
da heard an edge j » -0ic ‘ 

Suggested she wanted ' = ae ere 


“pel Babe must have told him,” she said. 


rought her home that night. We liv 
together, you see.” — 
en, with a rush, she went on into another | 
i sh, er 
— she’d rehearsed. It was better to get it | 
with. “You must be wondering why I 

my name. You see, I wasn’t of age 


“He's been planning for you and the 
children as well as for me. He wants you 
to be protected in case anything happens 
to me. He's a great boss!” 


HEN you hear a man refer to 
his employer as “the boss,” 
or “the chief,” study the ex- 

pression of the speaker's face. If the 
corners of his mouth turn up a bit and 
a happier expression comes into his eyes, 
you may be sure that his boss is kind 
and considerate. 


In some businesses it is the boss's priv- 
ilege and personal pleasure to know by 
sight, and usually by name or nick- 
name, everyone who works for him. 
And some of the great bosses in America 
have earned the trust and affec- 

tion of thousands of workers 

who have never seen them. 


Perhaps there are still some em- 
ployers who study ways and 
means to squeeze pay-tolls to 
the limit and who consider in- 
dividuals on the pay-rolls merely 
as money-making units. But they 
will be replaced, sooner or later, 
by bosses who have a better un- 
derstanding of changing indus- 
trial conditions today. 


Men cannot work collectively 
without leadership. They expect 








The efforts of employers to provide pro- 
tection for the families of their employ- 
ees are bringing a new spirit of good will 
into industrial relations. 
Ten thousand employers of labor in the 
Jnited States and Canada have set up 
programs whereby their employees may 
secure insurance under most favorable 
terms. The necessity of medical examina- 
tion is eliminated; family history be- 
comes immaterial; so also the occupation 
of the individual; and cost to em- 
ployees in each group is equalized, 
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it and want it, but it must be intelli- 
gent and above all—fair. Then follows 
a mutual interest in the job to be done. 
When you hear a man in the ranks 
say “we sold more goods last month 
than in any previous one” he counts 
himself not as an individual but part of 
his organization. 


Wise leaders, realizing that men can- 
not do their best if they are worried 
about family affairs, are glad to plan 
with them for the comfort and safety 
of their homes. 


Cooperation of leaders and workers 

stretches the buying power of their 

joint dollars. In many cases it enables 

employees of an organization to get life 
insurance protection at much 
less than it would cost to buy 
the same protection individually. 
Employees who have learned 
that the boss, buying for their 
entire group, can get better 
rates are glad to let him do their 
buying. He saves them time, 
worry and money. 


In this way, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have already 
secured protection against pos- 
sible financial disaster—at low 
cost. There will be more next 
year and more the year after. 








Not only that, but when these Group 
Insurance programs are set up, em- 
ployees are able to get their insurance at 
prices much below those available to 
individuals in the open market. 
Employers and employees interested in 
Group protection plans are invited to 
send . free information on Group con- 
tracts to Metropolitan_ Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 108-G, Madison Ave 
nue, City. 
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perfect performance in every detail, give the Maytag 


Pretec’ washing, perfect wringing, perfect convenience 
owner a feeling of complete satisfaction that is akin to joy. 


Maytag world leadership was not won in a day. It is the 
result of many years earnest endeavor toward washer perfec- 
tion. Originating such outstanding advantages as the cast- 
aluminum tub, the gyrafoam washing action and the Roller 
Water Remover, brought success to the Maytag in a way that 
made possible the world’s largest washer factory. Unequalled 
production facilities, long experience and vast resources enable 
The Maytag Company to maintain a Leadership that is more 
pronounced day by day. 


The Maytag no-rub wash-hour, its smooth quiet perform- 
ance, its delightful handiness, its lifetime service, are within 
the reach of every home. Accepting anything less than a 
Maytag is compromising your satisfaction. 


PHONE your Maytag dealer for a trial washing in your 
own home. Do your next washing with a Maytag. /f it doesn’t 
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Rhoda 


when my father died. And I didn’t want a lot 
of people bothering and interfering—tellj 
me what I could do and-what I couldn’t. A 
| I thought it would be easier to be let alone if [ 
|changed to Rhoda White. I could change 
back now, of course, only there isn’t any special 
reason why I should.” 
| “Well, I’m glad it didn’t bother you that I 
knew!”” (She wasn’t! Her voice gave her 
| away every time. It was flat now with disap- 
pointment over the loss of a weapon she'd 
| counted on.) “You won’t mind then, if I call 
| you Miss McFarland?” 
| “Nota bit! My best friends know it’s my 
real name. Only why don’t you call me 
| Rhoda?” 
| She hoped her voice didn’t give her away, 
| too. The next moment, she had to manage to 
call her companion Claire. 
| “TI hope you’ve got time today for us to get 
| started really making friends,’ Claire said 
| when this basis had been established. 
| “TI don’t have to go back to the office at all 
| this afternoon,” Rhoda told her. It sounded 
| like an answer. 
| “I’m a working girl, myself,” said Claire, 
“or I have been until lately. Are you a stenog- 
rapher? That’s what I was. There may be 
ways that look easier, but in the long run they 
don’t pay. Whereas now you take me, I was 
| never out of a good job, and the last man I 
| worked for gave me a tip on the stock market 
that I made enough out of so that I don't 
| have to work any more—ever, unless I like. 
| He owed it to me, all right. I’d made him 
more than that. I’d practically managed all 
| his affairs for six years.” 

Rhoda’s unasked question must have showed 
|in her face. Claire took a deliberate drink of 
| water and then went on as if she’d never 
|stopped. “It was easy, though; didn’t take 
| hear all my time, and I used to do outside work 
| —afternoons and sometimes evenings. That's 
| how I happened to work for your father.” 
| “Qh, I see,” Rhoda agreed brightly. “I re- 
| member how often he used to go back to work 

evenings. I always hated to have him do it.” 
| “You poor kid! You must have been lone- 
some!”’ 


RHODA felt her face burning as if it had been 
slapped. This woman’s profession of sym- 
pathy was an insult she couldn’t stand. She 
| looked down at her plate and managed toswallow 
a few morsels of the food that was on it. When 
she thought she could command her voice, she 
| broached the main subject of their interview. 
| “You asked in your letter about a paper you 
| had given him to keep for you.” 
Claire heaved a sigh. ‘‘Yes,’’ she assented, 
| “I suppose we’ll have to talk about that and 
| get it over. I hate to do it, but I’ve simply got 
| *o get that paper—if it’s still in existence. You 
don’t suppose it’s been destroyed, do you?” 
| “I haven’t destroyed any of my father's 
| papers,” Rhoda told her. “If yours was 
| among them when he died, it’s still there.” 
| “Well, I hope they’re in a good safe place. 
| The thing I gave him ought to be in the bank. 
| “They’re not in the bank. There was 4 
whole trunkful of them, and I sealed it up just 
as it was. I know it’s perfectly safe, though. 
| If you’ll tell me what your paper was like, I'll 
| try to find it for you. It’ll be in a sealed en- 
velope, won’t it, with your name written on 
| it?” , 
| “No,” Claire said shortly. “I don’t think it 
will. At least, it wasn’t that way when I gave 
‘it to him. I wanted him to read it himself, 
| you see.” ' 
| “What sort of paper was it?” i 
| The woman, despite her pretended hesita- 


| her answer. Rhoda listened intently for a sen- 
tence or two and then more or less switched 0} 
her mind to other things. It was glaringly 
evident she was lying. , 
The gist of the short story was that a wicked 
| man had wronged her years ago when she was 4 
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Rhoda 


mere girl. The paper was, it seemed, a sort of 
confession which she had, somehow, forced him 
togive her. Its value to her was that it showed 
her to have been really innocent—though if she 
had been wronged in the usual way it was hard | 
to see what good the exhibition of this docu- | 
ment would do her with anybody. Rhoda 

asked no questions, however, and pressed for 

no details. : 

Claire’s reason for wanting her paper so des- 
perately after all these years was not the least 
remarkable part of the narrative. She was 
planning to be married, and she had reason to 
believe that her enemy meant to try to prevent 
% by telling the man some lies about her. But 
if she had his confession to confront him with, 
he wouldn’t dare say a word to her fiancé. 

The maddening thing about it all to Rhoda 
was that it seemed to be getting her no nearer 
even to a plausible surmise as to what the 
woman was really after. Could there possibly 
be something in that old leather hat trunk that 
these people wanted? She bitterly regretted 
that she hadn’t sat up all last night going 
through it. She’d considered doing that, but 
the thought of Babe and to what furious pitch 
her curiosity would be roused by such a pro- 
cedure had served her as an excuse for not 
doing it. 

But even if there were something—or if they 
believed there was, which would come to the 
same thing—how could they expect to get it by 
telling her a story that sounded as if it had 
come out of one of Babe’s confession maga- 
tiness—or something like that. She hoped 
her face looked as if she were believing it all, 
but she was afraid it didn’t. i 

“I can see how badly you must want it,” 2 Sabet 
she said when the story was finished. “I'll 
try my best to find it for you.” 

“Will it take very long?” Claire asked. 

“Before you can start looking for it, I mean. | é D awn of a 
Of course, you can’t tell how long it will take 
you to find it.” 

“No,” Rhoda assured her. “T’ll go at it as 


* e 
soon as I get home this afternoon.” G olden A e In Sewin 
“That certainly is mighty sweet of you,” 


Claire burst out with a sudden access of 


warmth. “It seems a shame to make you so ; 
much trouble. I’ll tell you what we might OOMS ... precious silks . . . needles . . . fine silken threads... 


do,” she added. ‘Let me go along with you : ; ; i i 
alate pen lock. © coull oechabiy Gnd & to the fair ladies of the Middle Ages, this was self expression. 


— _~ for.” Cone, Gannees 5 Eenewr Just The White Rotary Electric . . . . gay modern materials +++. once 
TH 4 , re more woman has time to express herself, and again there is the urge 
attempted casualness of the suggestion : : ; ver. 
aehaes bese @ ttle overdens, ‘Whether | to create beautiful things .. . . to sew. . . . Efficient to her finger 


for that reason or another there flashed into | tips, the modern woman turns to the White Course in Sewing and 

peng as — as if 4 were | Dress Creation to gain the skill to convert materials into frocks of 
it over the radio, a question Martin : : ; i 

had asked her that morning, ‘What does she fascinating line and proportion. 


me = tag oe apt Sears een ane The White Course in Sewing and Dress Creation is conducted in 
fore she could trust her voice to answer, and 125 cities, meeting the increasing demand of thousands of 
even then it didn’t sound quite right. progressive women all over the United States for that intimate 


h, that won’t be necessary,” she said. : i i i i 
“I'm sure I can find it if it’s there. And it knowledge of materials, cut and finish which results in creations 


won't be any trouble at all.” as lovely as those one sees in the shops. With the White Rotary 
Claire forebore to press the matter, and in- Electric and this marvelous course, a 


deed Rhoda couldn’t be sure that she reall 
. : y isi 
towed any disappointment. She must be woman can learn to sew expertly, exquisitely, 


disappointed, of course. There must be some- within a few weeks. Truly, the dawn of 
in that old trunk that these people a golden age in sewing is here. White 

_ ted. As soon as she could decently get Ph eB ainanedl Ohio 
ay, she’d have to go home and try to find out wing ae be , _ 


what it was. She mustn’ i , 
though. She didn’t hag oieatinn ral =. The Martha Washington, an attractive Colonial model, $165 
the fact that she saw through her. They had Demonstrated in your home by the White representative. 


A ; bs he , 
i = ee prea pee they were Wast- The Vanity : 180° onthe Mount Vernon. . $190 
ing for the next course—something in a chafing 


od _ the —, was fussing over at the . 
» > Serving table, Luckily Claire pro- 
— 4 = a topic by asking a question * y] d 


by Who was she, the girl Mr. Lewis had Rotary Electric 


7 home the other night?” Sewing Machines 


m Ly woman in love with Max, Rhoda 
, » and uncontrollably jealous of him? | 
it gcemed a little like that, since her questions _ SINCE 1876 ~ THE SERVANT OF THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN | 

tsound idle, as she evidently meant them GC 1928. W. S. M, Co. 
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Rhoda 


to. That would be worth thinking about after. 
ward. Meanwhile Babe was a safe topic of 
conversation. 

In the middle of it, though, Claire vlanced at 
her watch and started a little. “Will you ex. 
cuse me a moment, dearie?” she said. “T told 
a friend of mine that I didn’t know whether 
I had a date for lunch today or not. —I didn’t, 
of course, until I knew whether you’d come. 
—And I said I’d call them up before one 
o’clock and let them know.” 

Her departure worried Rhoda a little, prin- 
cipally because she had only seventy-five cents 
with her. What if Claire had fled and left her 
with that lunch to pay for! Really Claire 
wasn’t gone very long, but her return when she 
came was such a relief that for a minute Rhodg 
| almost thought she liked her. 

But this state of feeling didn’t last long 
Claire’s manner had changed a little and had” 
become vaguely disquieting. She talked be 
tween and during mouthfuls all through the” 
rest of the meal, about anything or nothing 
about food, the specialties of this and o 
restaurants; cafés; prohibition; night-clube 
men, especially the sort that a girl had & 
watch her step with. They were much 
same subjects, Rhoda recognized, that Babe 
liked to run over, but this woman di 
upon them with a hateful difference. 











HE meal seemed interminable. There 

a salad after the chafing dish, and ane 
rate sweet in a tall glass after that, with cofig 
still tocome. Why, Rhoda asked herself despé 
ately, had she been such an idiot as to 
that she wasn’t going back to the office? §| 
— left herself without an excuse for 
cones Soe Se away, and she must see it through. 
. . It mas to ae end wpe | But 

aving set down her empty demi-tasse, R 

Now she J &rown up and knows ae back her chair alittle as a prelimi 
| to saying she must go, Claire suddenly fe 


that MOTHER WAS RIGHT! “thou know, deni teres one hing 


my letter that I haven’t told you about, 





| want to before you go. There isn’t any rush, 


“MOTHER TAUGHT ME—” Over and over again this phrase |there? I hope not. Because it might 


crops up, in letters written by hundreds of housewives about | yy of foolish unless I could tell you all about 
° ° . it. 
their Pequot sheets. These women find their experience con- t! | “No,” Rhoda had to admit, “I’m not in any 
firming what their mothers taught—that Pequot sheets and special hurry.” 
; 8 , & q On the strength of that Claire got out her 
pillow cases wear longest: | | cigarettes, offered them to Rhoda, and when 
Just read some of their experiences! “I used six Pequot sheets they had been declined, apologetically and 
fi ‘oh —_ ied”: “So f P h deliberately lighted one herself. 
the first eight years I was married”’; me of my Pequot sheets _ “T said in my letter,” she began at last, “that 
were ten years old before worn out’’; “Pequot sheets don’t wear if any stranger tried to communicate with you 
P di | : h : h a in any way, I hoped you wouldn’t answer him 
out with the pounding my electric washer gives them. until you'd had this talk with me. You 


Enthusiastically, they also praise Pequot refinements. ““Pequots haven't, have you?” 
. Ys ” Y P 4 . f . q “No, I guess not,” Rhoda told her, alert 
launder beautifully”; “remain very white’; ‘‘closely, evenly again and answering as casually as she could 


woven’”’; “keep their crispness” . . . These numberless friendly \“I don’t believe I know what you mean 
: . - What sort of communication?” } 
comments explain why Pequot is America’s most popular sheet. | | “You haven’t seen it then,” Claire said, with 
a sigh of relief, “or you’d know. It was justa 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., SALEM, MASS. guess of mine, and maybe I’m all wrong. This 

Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. dirty old goat that I’ve been telling you about, Lo 

. ; the one that made me all my trouble—I've sort Aches 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Boston of got him on the brain, I guess.” 

This much of what she was saying, Rhoda re 
flected, was probably true. The hatred in the healel 
woman’s voice sounded genuine, any how. Engla 

“Maybe he isn’t doing it,” Claire went * his lif 
“but it’s exactly the kind of thing he would do. 


He’s old, and he’s got rheumatism so bad he In; 
4 can’t walk without two canes, but I bet be 
“ 0 still likes young girls as much as he ever did. 


great 


nec. US -Parog He always has got them whenever he could. 
SHEETS , Rhoda found herself getting frightened. 
The old man who had given her and Babe 
AND lift this morning had two canes with him in the 
LLOW CASES car. There was some horrifying admixture 
truth in the lies the woman was telling her. 
“He must know about you,” Claire went ® 
smoothly, “because he was in business, ms 
way, with your father. I don’t know vey 
much about that, except that he played you 
father about the dirtiest trick that a man ¢ 
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tvilization’s curse can 


be conquered,” says England’s Great Surgeon 


Sir W. ArsButTHNot LANE, Bart, C. B. 


“ConsTIPATION is civilization’s curse. 
A shortage of Vitamin B is responsible 
for this complaint. Fresh yeast is par- 
ticularly rich in Vitamin B. It stimulates 
intestinal action and has a most im- 
portant effect on constipation and its 
related digestive troubles. The shortage 
of Vitamin B in the usual diet is most 
readily made up by fresh yeast.’’ 


PP > 


HEN Sir William Arbuthnot Lane 
speaks the world listens! 

Long famous as a brilliant surgeon, Sir 
Arbuthnot is today recognized as one of the 
greatest exponents of preventive medicine, 
health education and dietetic reform that 
England has ever known. He has devoted 
his life to the study of the intestinal tract. 


Ina recent interview Sir Arbuthnot made 


the characteristically forceful statement 
that constipation is “‘civilization’s greatest 
curse.” In his opinion constipation can be 
overcome through the important corrective 
food—fresh yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is as fresh as any 
garden vegetable. Unlike dangerous cath- 
artic drugs, which “scour out” only the 
lower intestine, yeast keeps the entire 
digestive tract naturally clean, active— 
healthy. 

In a recent survey covering every state 
in the United States, half the doctors re- 
porting said they prescribed this remark- 
able food for health. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
a cake before each meal or between meals. 
To get full benefit from yeast you must eat 
it regularly and over a sufficient period of 
time. Sold wherever food is sold. 


Famous Guy's Hospital, London 


Three years ago Sin W. ArBUTHNOT 
Lane founded, with other prominent 
Britons, the now famous New Health 
Society, which is teaching millions how 
to lead healthier lives. Baronet, Com- 
panion of the Bath and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, Sir Arbuthnot has won 
the following distinctions in his field: 
Fellow, Royal College of Surgeons; Presi- 
dent, Fellowship of Medicine; Consulting 
Surgeon Guy's Hospital and Hospital for 
Sick Children; creator of modern methods 
of surgery copied throughout the world. 











THROAT, stomach, intestines form one 
continuous tube. When the colon is 
clogged poisons spread quickly through- 
out the system. Colds, headaches, skin 
and stomach disorders develop. To be 
radiantly well and happy keep the entire 
intestinal tract clean, active and healthy 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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THAT 
WRINKLES 
WILL FOLLOW 


_ ageing lines 
and disheartening 
wrinkles steal across your face 
they are only etching out an in- 
visible pattern that past neglect 
has traced. Intelligent day - by - 
day care will keep a woman’s skin 
smooth and youthful long after 
she is fifty ... sixty. But neglect 
and haphazard care will swiftly 


prepare the way for wrinkles, 


needless wrinkles that age a 


woman even before she is thirty. 
Guard against this tragedy by 
giving your face and throat 


proper daily care. In your own 


DOROTHY GRAY 


TOMORROW 


home you can readily 


follow the sane, simple 
treatments evolved by Dorothy 
Gray in her long experience in 
caring for women’s faces... the 
same scientific treatments which 
have proved so successful in the 
Dorothy Gray salons in six cities. 

The same preparations devel- 
oped for use in the Dorothy Gray 
salons may be obtained at lead- 
ing shops everywhere, while 
Dorothy Gray's scientific meth- 
od is clearly explained in the 
booklet which this coupon 


brings you. 


753 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Chicago - Los Angeles 


San Francisco - Washington - Atlantic City 


SESS SSSSSSSS SSS SSS sSSSsSsessesesesesseseseseeoseseseseeoeseoeeoeoeeoeoeoeoeee eee 


DOROTHY GRAY, Seven Fifty Three Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the new Dorothy Gray booklet. 1 am particularly interested in: The Treatment 
of Lines and Wrinkles (1) The Treatment for Double Chin (1) The Treatment for Relaxed Muscles 


and Crepy Throat. 


Name 


ADDRESS 
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Rhoda 


play on another man. For anything I knoy 
he may think your father left you something 
that he wants—something among his papers— 
but I don’t believe it’s that. I think it’s by. 
cause he knows you're young, and pretty, and 
have no one to look after you. Anyhow, whe 
I saw the ad in the paper for Rhoda McFy. 
land, it came over me like second sight that 
that must be Forster up to his old tricks again,” 

“Forster?” Rhoda asked. Her lips felt stig. 
but she seemed able to talk all right. “Had hy 
been advertising for me? What sort of ad. 
vertisement?”’ 

“Oh, the regular sort that’s in the personal 
columns, saying you'll learn something to your 
advantage by applying to so and so. Thar’ 
good, if it’s Forster who put in the ad, ( 
course, I don’t know that it’s him. It hasn' 
got his name on it; just letters, like X¥z. 
That’s enough in itself to show that he isn’t o 
the level. Didn’t your father ever tell yoy 
about him? I don’t suppose he would, though,” 

Rhoda shook her head. It was under the 


fascination of terror that she asked, almost ip 
| voluntarily, the question, “‘What sort of tric 


was it that he played on my father?” 
“Why, it’s my personal opinion,” said 
Claire, ““—though, of course, I don’t know am- 
thing about it; it happened long before you 
father and I got acquainted—but it’s my pr 
vate opinion that Forster was somehow o 
other at the bottom of the whole thing: you 
father’s trouble out in California, I mean.” 


! 

O RHODA it was as if a buried thing had 

reared its head after all these years andstared 
at her. Ever since her father’s death there'd 
been an unacknowledged fear in the bottemd 
Ler mind that this would happen—sometaing 
like this. It had taken its first vague night 
mare form when, as a child of fourteen, she'd 
read in the paper about another trial of the 
sort. It had been a fear of finding something 
that would give form and body to this night. 
mare that had kept her from going over the 
papers in the old leather hat trunk the da 
after her father died. One of the first thing 
she had done after her flight from the hotel, » 
|in the little hall bedroom of her first boarding 
| housé, had been to seal that trunk with stripsd 
gummed paper all around the lid. 

Her father’s dying reference to his papes 
prevented her from destroying the thing. Sk 
kept it under her bed, and her daily glimps¢ 
it when she made the bed was accompanied, @ 

| course, by no emotional disturbances whateve 
| After the burglary she’d looked at it to matt 
| sure it was undisturbed, but at that time, prt 
| occupied by the loss of her three hundred do! 
| lars, she hadn’t thought much about it. 
| She’d got a much worse jolt when Martin, i 
the course of his burlesque burglar hunt, hat 
' encountered it, and having, no doubt, thougit 
it contained hats, had tried to move it and beet 
patently perplexed by its great weight. | 
she’d tried to explain that sharp emotion 
which she didn’t do—the explanation wou 
have been that she didn’t want Martin to have 
any contact, however unconscious, with i 
secret that had clouded the last years ot i 
father’s life, the thing that had driven himm! 
| hiding and made a broken man of him. 
| And yet, up to now, until she heard Clait 
|Cleveland pronounce the word Califoms 
| she’d been able in her sensible moments tot 
mind herself that all she’d ever seen in & 
trunk had been laboratory notes and diagram 
to argue that in all probability it contain 
nothing else, and to promise herself that som 
day she would open it up, go through it metho 
ically, and make an end of her nightmare 
|and for all. 

But now the nightmare was true. 
| : “Ini ably Forté 
| people—certainly Claire, and prol vably Fo . 

| and his nephew—had their connection por? 
father back in the days of the horror, ane™ 
some unthinkable purpose of their own wanie 
the thing dug up. for 

She sat there frozen. It was seconds beter 

she could even turn her eyes from the wom 





Mrs. 1, E. Brooks as a girl... when 
she started using Colgate's 


ACK in 1908, exactly twenty 
years ago, Mrs. I. E. Brooks 
bought her first tube of Colgate’s. 
Today Mrs. Brooks is considered 
a beautiful woman...and her flash- 
ing white teeth deserve much of the 
credit. For what has more charm 
than a lovely smile? 


Is it any wonder, then, that Mrs. 
Brooks buys Colgate’s for her little 
daughter? Certainly she is anxious 
to give those sturdy little teeth the 
same proven protection her own 
have had for years. 


Others, too, know the way 


In this country, and in foreign 
countries the world over, you will 
d thousands of men and women 
like Mrs. Brooks. Because they 
began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
even twenty years ago, their teeth 
are exceptionally sound and beau- 
tiful today. 

There is nothing myste- 
rious about these enviable | 


results. The men and women for- 
tunate enough to secure them did 
nothing that you cannot easily and 
quickly do yourself. They visited 
their x Met for periodic inspec- 
tions. And they used Colgate’s. 


With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a 
side issue, or an added feature... 
it is the main thing. 

Choose your dentifrice on the 
basis of results. Follow the lead of 
those who have already kept their 
teeth sound for years. Simply adopt 
for your own use the dentifrice most 


_ Colgate & Co., Dept.207J, 595 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


‘@ 


Ce WE Ue See 


popular among people with well- 
preserved teeth. 

In such a vital matter as the care 
of your teeth, could there be any 
safer guide than the actual experi- 
ences of people like yourself? 


At your druggist’s 


Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the den- 
tifrice that you were using was 
the one which dentists recommend 
most frequently? 


So, for lovely teeth, just ask your 
druggist today for Col- 
gate’s. Or, if you prefer, let 
us send youa sample to try. 
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When unexpected guests run in, you'll 
need the handy Hostess Package of 12 bottles 


WHEN guests run in unexpectedly, 
there is no greater satisfaction than the 
feeling that you are prepared to enter- 
tain them. The informal little party 
that follows—a chat, a game of bridge, 
some sandwiches and “Canada Dry” — 
is the pleasantest part of it all. 

You can see how convenient the 
Hostess Package is at a time like this. 
Think of it! To feel assured that your 
guests will have a pleasant time, no 
matter how many run in! Here is the 
Hostess Package. Twelve bottles of 
purity and fine flavor . . . subtle, gin- 
gery goodness . tingling, thirst- 
quenching mellowness! Twelve bottles 
of “Canada Dry”—often the choice 


of connoisseurs in this and other coun- 
tries—awaiting your guests. 

The distinction which “Canada Dry” 
has achieved is no accident of fate. It 
has distinction because very definite 
efforts are exerted in that direction. 
“Canada Dry” is made from the finest 
quality of Jamaica ginger and other ab- 
solutely pure ingredients. It is blended 
and balanced under laboratory methods 
of exactness and an hourly check is 
made to see that those standards are 
constantly being observed. The purity 
of “Canada Dry” is a matter of lab- 
oratory examination too. Its carbona- 
tion—a delicate matter effecting flavor 
—=is done by a secret method and as a 


‘CANADA DRY’ - 


The (Champagne of Ginger Ales 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the U.S. A, by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 25 W. 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 
dn Canada, J, J. McLaughlin Limited. Established 1890. 
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result “Canada Dry”’ retains its sparkle 
long after the bottle is opened. 

No capsicum (red pepper) mars the 
fine flavor of “Canada Dry.” Conse- 
quently it does not burn the tongue or 
produce unpleasant after-effects. This 
ginger ale is really good for you; it is 
served in leading hospitals of this 
country and Canada. 

Order “Canada Dry.” 
Always have some on hand, 
a few bottles in the ice 
chest, several more in the 
Hostess Package. Ask yout 
dealer for the Hostess Pack- 
age. He will be glad to 
supply you. 





Rhoda 


horrible face. There was a look of , furtive 
amusement in it along with the pretended 


thy. 

wou lew about it, don’t you?” Claire was 
saying. “You must know something about it. 
Why, there wasn’t hardly anything else in the 
rs at the time—especially the San Fran- 
cisco papers. You don’t want to take a thing 

like that too hard, though, dearie.” 
At that Rhoda managed to drag her hypno- 
tized eyes away and turn them on her empty 


coffee cup. ° 

“Of course, to hear people talk—dirty hypo- 
crites—you’d think a thing like that had never 
happened before. It’s happening all the time, 
oily they don’t happen to get caught. You 
must know yourself that a good-looking girl 
could get any man if she wanted him; practi- 
ally any man. They’re funny that way— 
most men are. But your father— Well, of 
course, all I know is what he told me from time 
to time. But I’ve got a sort of hunch that it 
was different from the regular thing in his case. 
It’s like I said. I think they put something 
overon him. Of course,” she hastened to add, 
“Tt wouldn’t want to be held to anything I 
couldn’t prove, and naturally I couldn’t prove 
one single thing about this. But if there was a 


Dreary rooms are enlivened. 
Over-animated rooms are 
toned down. Done by means 
of color used in a new way. 








nigger in the wood-pile, it was this man Forster. 
There’s no way that you could get back at him 
that I can see, because it was all over and done 
with long ago. But there’s one thing you can | 
do, and that’s lay off from him if he tries to | 
come around.” 

Rhoda heard her move her chair back a little, 
and that broke the spell. Glancing up, she saw | 
the woman gazing thoughtfully at her watch. 

“Well, I guess I’ve said my say,” she con- 
cluded. “And I know you must be wanting to 
tun along. I’m going to order a taxi. I can’t 
take you anywhere in it, can 1?” 

She hadn’t quite said her say, though, for as 
she rose to leave the table she added, “You 
won't forget to look up that paper of mine, 
will you, dearie?” 

Despite her panic, Rhoda was able to note 
that this had been a clear after-thought, and 
not a complete one, either. Claire hadn’t 
told her where she lived. 

Rhoda went home. She didn’t know how she 
got there. Nor did she plan what she’d do 
when she did. She had no clear expectation 
of what she’d find. But by the time she had 
climbed the long flight of stairs and let herself 
into the studio with her latchkey and flown 
straight up to her little bedroom in the loft and 
looked under the bed, she was not really sur- 
prised to see that the trunk was gone. 

(To be continued) 


Resistance Against 
Disease 
(Continued from page 97) 


Babies up to six months old are rarely sus- 
ceptible to measles and scarlet fever. We be- 
lieve that there is probably a transitory im- 
munity at birth which they outgrow by that 
time. There is no immunity against respiratory 
conditions, such as colds, bronchitis, pneu- 
Monia, or whooping cough. 

A degree of immunity against smallpox may 
be transmitted to the baby if the mother her- 
self has developed it. This is seen if the mother 
must be vaccinated during pregnancy and has 


t successful “take,” then it becomes most diffi- | 


cult to vaccinate the baby, for he may be} 
immune for months or years after. Some 
years ago we would have summed up the 
mother’s responsibility to her baby during 
Pregnancy by saying, “All she has to do is 
nourish it,” but you can see how intricate a 
Process is this nourishment, and how much 
more is involved than eating or not eating. 


Jif . | 





Ts presents toevery woman a new and 
decidedly different opportunity for beau- 
tifying her home, One make of furniture— 
now offered in virtually endless combinations 
of tints and shades—is rendering a service 
that heretofore only expensive redecorating 
and refurnishing could provide. 


You use a piece or two—or an entire suite 
of this distinctive furniture to change or con- 
trol the dominating color notes in a room. 
And you have a thrilling adventure—both 
while you are making the transformation 
and when your family or visitors see the 
results. 


The furniture is the famous 
Lloyd loom woven 


No store, not even the largest, could carry 
enough expensive furniture to afford you these 
color controlling possibilities. But this furni- 
ture, because it is Lloyd loom woven and 
therefore very reasonably priced, may be seen 





| right on your dealer’s floor in many of the 


Lloye 


“cus 
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Chascinating Adventures in 


the realm of COLOR 
CONTROL 





colors and combinations in which it can 
be finished. 


More than likely in thevery effects that 
will produce the relieving notes you want 
in one or several of your rooms. With 
upholstery fabrics chosen from analmost 
unlimited assertment to give an inter- 
esting accent to the color and contour 
of each piece. 


* x & 


| bry tal furniture takes color tones 
beautifully because it is made of a 
specially prepared, smooth, durable fab- 
ric which is woven on marvelous looms 
invented by Marshall B. Lloyd. Inevery 
upright strand aninvisiblecoreof tested 
steelwire insures great strength, long life and 
permanent shape-holding qualities. By weav- 
ing 250 times faster than human hands the 
looms achieve such economies that prices for 
a whole suite are frequently less than you expect 
to pay for a single piece. 


“The Effect of Color on Our 
Moods’’—sent free 


Your furniture department or store can show 
you Lloyd furniture in smart designs that 
cover the entire range from easy chairs to 
lamps. And, upon request, we will mail post- 
paid an interesting decoration treatise, ‘“The 
Effect of Color on Our Moods.” This offers 
suggestions of many kinds—how to make 
cold rooms seem warmer—how to create an 
illusion of size in a small room—how to use 
brilliant colors to tone down very vivid effects, 
etc. Simply address Lloyd Loom Products, 
Dept. F. G. 10, Menominee, Michigan, or 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 


LOOM 
Products 


Juniture & Baby Carriages F 
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PYREX 


to do all 


for ONLY 


oy! 


PIECES 
10 pieces of 
Pyr ex oven- 
ware for only 
$5.75! 


ovenware 
your 


ordinary baking 


Re your kitchen with Pyrex 
ovenware. Bake everything bet- 
ter. Serve everything hotter. The 
10 pieces pictured are only $5.15! 

In them you can do all your ordinary 
baking . . . prepare hundreds of recipes 
... serve innumerable foods. 


And of course in Pyrex dishes your 
baking will be better. Pyrex dishes 
store up heat in themselves, give it out 
steadily, thoroughly, bake with even 
perfection every particle of the food. 

And they keep food piping hot for 
second helpings. 
your table, so bright and sparkling in 
your kitchen closet. 


Look so smart on 


Go to your hardware or department 
store with this $5.15 dealer list. (The 


set is available in a Pyrex gift box.) 
Begin your detter baking today. 


Guarantee 
Every piece of 
Pyrex Ovenware 
is guaranteed for 
2 years against 
breakage from 
oven heat. 


All these 
Pyre v Dishes $5.15 


her No. 623 round or No 
; ovalor No. 643 shallow*.$1.75 
. 


=~ Ey 
Pyrex NursingBottles. 
Narrow neck or wide 
mouth. 8 oz. size. 


Send 4c for this Sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


This Coupon not good unless it reaches us by Dec. 31, 1928 


ee 


Send Today 
For this coupon 
with 4c in stamps, 
we will send one 
sample custard cup 
of Pyrex Ovenware 


Corning, New York 


Pyrex ovenware 


Name. 


== ee 
— 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS, Dept. C-4, 


Boclosed find 4 in stemps to cover partial 
cos of madiwg one sample custard cup & 


j 





—only one cup to Address 





a family. 


in stamps 
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Trade-mark 
Reg. U.S 


“PYREX” 
Pat. Of. 


ey for this sample Pyrex 
—— Custard Cup 


Please print name 
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Broadway Muskcteers 
(Continued from page 21) 


could sleep all night with her make-up unre. 
moved and wake up with a peach-like bloom, 
Lyle noticed this fact again, with an involyp. 
tary twinge of envy, as she removed her 
coat. 

“Been to the doctor, Lyle?” guessed Florine 
astutely. 

“Nothing really wrong,” informed Lyle acid. 
ly, already regretting the five-dollar bill and 
estimating how she might have spent it since 
there was nothing to worry about. “It seem 
I have too much late hours, thin clothing, bad 
air. 

She mimicked the doctor, 
laughed her comprehension. 

Lyle flung herself into a chair. The smell of 
eggs recently cooked in a close room sickened 
her. Abruptly she wearied of makeshift house. 
keeping and makeshift living. 

“This giddy life we lead is dazzling in its 
opportunity of joy,” she complained peevishly, 

Florine stared, lipstick suspended above her 
mouth. 

Lyle was always saying queer things like 
that, which tore away the tinsel of illusion and 
disclosed unpleasant facts nobody wanted to 
see. But Lyle had her good points. If you were 
sick, or broke, or wanted to: talk over some 
vague problem of feminine malice or ppite, 
Lyle was always willing to listen and sympa- 
thize. ‘ 

Florine turned back to her contemplation of 
the one thing which really held absorbing in- 
terest for her—her own beauty. Over her 
shoulder she plunged into a recital of a party 
she had been on the night before. 

Florine usually came home with the gray 
light of dawn and in cars of a make which Lyle 
would never ride in. Lyle, who was a light 
sleeper, would half arouse to the rustle of silk 
garments, and contemplating her own wear- 
ness as opposed to the lack of it displayed by 
Florine, could only marvel at Florine’s endur- 
ance. It was like listening to music from a- 
other world, Florine’s account of her gay, 
lavish evening. She even had a triumphant 
souvenir, a yellow-backed bill tucked merrily 
down her back at parting, and roses stood ina 
water pitcher in the window. 

But Florine, although she wore a dressing- 
gown undeniably smudged with cold cream and 
rouge, was worthy of diamonds, of !ong loops 
of lustrous pearls, of rich, dark sables. Know: 
edge of this sank slowly into Lyle’s heart as she 
sat watching her. 


and Florine 


| AISY ‘came back presently, all aglow and 
voluble. “I saw Glynn Herbert!” 
Florine added a touch of shadow to her blue 
eyes. “Rubbing elbows with famous actors 0 
Broadway, eh, Daisy? But don’t excite your 
self. He may not know it, but Glynn Herbert’ 
through.” 
Daisy was crestfallen. Lyle sighed. Florine 
had an ear trained to listen for the vague ! 
brations of Broadway’s word of mouth 
Florine said Glynn was through, he was throug 
“Booze,” explained Florine pithily. “Net 
backer on the Rialto would put a pluge 
nickel behind him next season.” 
There was a pause, with Daisy sitting dow 
with her wraps on, her mind apparently 
something else. a 
“Been stepping with the boy hero?” had 
arded Florine shrewdly. ‘I wouldn’t wast 
time on him, Daisy. Nice boys never hav 
money unless they have rich papas, and nc 
papas never let nice boys marry poor little girs 
out of a night club.” , 
Daisy said nothing. Merely sat looking dows 
on her slender, unringed fingers, with her a 
red mouth drooping and her joyousness 
ished. vas 
“The general atmosphere seems to be ile: 
with gloom today,” complained Florine, whe 
she had finished with her complexion. “Lets 
toddle over to the Vandermore and sit a while 
The Vandermore was New York's m® 
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Broadway Musketeers 


colorful hotel. The softly lit lobby was endlessly 
busy with the hurried movement of arrival and 

ture. You might see almost anybody 
there, and frequently did, and one pretty girl, 
backed up by the luxurious background of the 
Vandermore, had exactly as much decorative 
value as another pretty girl of perhaps far 

ter social status. 


Florine knew that. Knew that her exquisite, | 


blonde self had its right setting in the Vander 


more. Sometimes succeeded in coaxing an in- | 
vitation to tea for the three of them from pass- | 
ing acquaintances, and even if they didn’t suc- | 
ceed in obtaining the desired invitation to tea, | 


there would be music filtering out from the tea 
room, people to watch, and the indescribable 
you'll-be-rich-in-a-minute feeling which was 
a part of the great hotel. 

The three plumed in a final flurry of de- 
parture. Daisy begged a pair of stockings from 
Florine. Lyle slipped into her shabby coat 
again and adjusted her hat at a different angle. 

Her depression had lifted. She was almost 
feverishly gay in one of her sudden changes of 
mood. Linking arms with the other two as they 
started on the short walk to the Vandermore, 
she glimpsed Florine, Daisy, and herself as 
three more musketeers, warring with youth in- 
stead of steel, fighting for security instead of 
adventure. 

“The three musketeers!” she said aloud, and 
was rewarded by Daisy’s soft giggle of acknowl- 
edgment. 


DAISY vanished out of their lives with the 
suddenness of a plummet dropped over 
the side of a ship, and without other warning 
than a note which arrived one noontime when 
Lyle was making coffee and Florine was setting 
waves in her daffodil hair with her rosy finger- 
tips. 
Daisy was married. Daisy was radiantly 
happy. Daisy hoped they would come and see 








her soon. She gave an address where her things | 
were to be sent. 

Florine’s pretty mouth curled when she read | 
the address. “‘Daisy’s cooking eggs somewhere | 
in the Bronx and thinking it’s Paradise!” 

Lyle glanced up from the frying pan she was 
now juggling over a gas plate. “What’s the 
difference between frying ’em there and here?” 

“Exactly,” drawled Florine. ‘What is the 
difference?” 

Long days, long weeks, even months going 
by then, with two beds in the long, narrow | 
room instead of three, and without their going 
up to see Daisy. 

The Trocadero put on a Spring Revue. Sum- | 
mer came, a torrid, heat-laden summer in | 
which attendance wilted at the Trocadero and | 
Jake Bloom became moody. And then, with 
brisk winds and red and gold leaves in the Park, 
fall came again. 

“T feel like a dog not to go and see Daisy,” 
lamented Lyle at intervals. 

She always meant it, but somehow she never 
went. And Daisy never came, which was a | 
grievance, because as Florine said, traffic ran | 
both ways. 

At Christmas they had a card signed in | 
Daisy’s rambling handwriting. 

“Three little .usketeers—and then there 
were two!” said Lyle, reading the card. 

“Poor old Lyle, feeling bad over it?” 

Lyle regained cheerfulness with an effort. 
“If Daisy has what she wants, it’s K. O. with 
me. But some day there’ll be only me to carry 
on. You'll be stepping next, Florine.” 

She was visioning, with a rising terror, what | 
her life might be without Florine. She and | 
Florine had been together a long time as such 
things 80, nearly two years, and things had 
een much pleasanter since Florine’s coming, | 
Would be less pleasant with her going. 

Who knows?” said Florine, laughing. “Per- | 

PS you'll go first, Lyle.” | 
mae ot me!” denied Lyle. “I’m not prize fruit. | 

€ pickers will pass me by.” 

But as it happened, she was wrong, or almost 
wrong. There was to be Mr. August Rand. 





What a bride of six months 





learned about her husband 


“As a bride of six months, I had 
much to learn about the eating habits 
of my newly acquired husband. I 
found that he was drinking caffein 
with his meals three times a day, and 
wondering why he was so nervous 
and irritable. could think of no 
remedy, for if I refused him his 
mealtime stimulant, he seemed more 
irritable than ever. 

“Then I came into possession of a 
sample package of Postum and read 
about the 30-day test. [ tactfully in- 
troduced the subject to my husband. 
He consented to the test on condition 
that after the thirty days I let him 
have his caffein back. I agreed. 


“The results of those —- a 
» 5s 


read like a fairy tale. My husbanc 
irritability vanished. He could read 
the whole evening through without be- 
coming restless; he slept soundly, and 
was perfectly well. When the thirty 
days were over, he preferred Postum. 
“So the test of Postum has marvel- 
ously benefitted my husband and es- 
tablished itself forever in our home.” 
ae eee 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
om 7: > 

In the words of a prominent jurist, 
“More marriages founder on the 
rocks of petty nagging and irrita- 
bility than are wrecked by any other 
cause.” And the pity of it is that so 
often neither wt nor wife real- 


izes that their irritability may be 
chiefly due to an easily corrected 
mealtime indiscretion. They never 
think to blame caffein. 


Try this test! Eliminate caffein 
from your diet forthirty days—make 
Postum your mealtime drink in- 
stead. You'll be amazed at the 
difference it makes! 

Postum is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. Nothingin it to inter- 
fere with sleep, to attack nerves or 
digestion. You'll enjoy Postum’s fla- 
vor, too —a flavor millions prefer! 

Your grocer has Postum. Or mail 
the coupon—we'll send you one 
week’s supply free, as a start on the 
30-day test. 

*For obvious reasons, we have refrained 
from publishing this young matron’s name. 
Her letter, along with thousands of similar 
letters, is in our files, © 1928, P. Co., Inc, 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—G. H. 10-28 

POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please 
send me, without cost or obligation, one week's 
supply of 

INSTANT POSTUM 
| »repared instantly in the cup) 

POSTUM CEREAL 

(prepared by boiling) 


which you 
prefer 


Name 





Street 


EE: = ane 
Fill in completely—print name and address 





In Canada, address 
Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Two famous ingredients give it instant power to soothe 


YOUR 
DRIN 


Tes a wonderful friend to your skin! 

In a world where sun burns, wind 
roughens, cold chaps, where even 
water and air can turn into enemies 
of your skin’s softness and smooth- 
ness — 

Jergens Lotion, with its instant 
healing touch, comes like a bene- 
factor! 

Comfort for your hands—a lovely, 
silky-soft skin, white as milk and 
smooth as ivory—these are what 
Jergens Lotion can bring you. 


Use Jergens Lotion just once on 
a rough or chapped or dry skin, and 
see what an instant effect it has! How 
it cools away any feeling of burn or 
smart—makes a rough skin smooth — 
brings back its suppleness and beauty. 
October 1028 Good Housekeeping 


K Ss 


SKIN 
ir UP 


Two famous ingredients—long used 
in medicine to heal the skin and stim- 
ulate skin repair—give Jergens Lotion 
its unusual power to heal. It leaves no 
stickiness—your skin absorbs it in- 
stantly. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion to- *% 
day! At any drug store or toilet 
goods counter— 50 cents. 


Now the large-size trial bottle 


> 


FREE! 





The Andrew Jergens Co. 
3319 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me—free—the new large-size trial bottle 
of Jergens Lotion, and the booklet, “For the Woman 
with a Sensitive Skin,” 


Name 








ws — 





City State. 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Lid., 3310 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Broadway Musketeers 


Mr. Rand was late forty, fast approaching 
fifty. His clothes, while expensive, lacked the 
subtle something which establishes smartness, 
He was a trifle too heavy, a trifle too slow, a 
trifle too thin of hair, a trifle too pleased with 
himself, a trifle too much of many things, 

On the night of his first appearance at the 
Trocadero, he had the table reserved for those 
generous with tips to the headwaiter, and 
Florine’s practised eye found him immediately, 

“Small-town stuff out to show off,” she 
whispered to Lyle. 

Lyle’s less acute gaze passed over Mr. Rand 
indifferently. 

“He won’t have my number in his little 
book.” 

Florine laughed. ‘Just the same, he has 
eyes for nobody but you, Lyle.” 

Presently, when they had changed costumes 
for the final number, Jake Bloom lounged back. 

“Man out front wants to meet Lyle. Better 
be sociable. He’s buying the house.” 

“Such generosity should certainly be per- 
mitted to find free expression,” returned 
Florine pertly. “Advise the gentleman in wait- 
ing that we will join him after the show.” 

“But—” protested Lyle unwillingly. 

She was tired. Her feet ached. She wanted 
urgently to go home, but Florine silenced her 
objections impatiently. 

“You can’t play casino when you’re sitting 
in . — game, and expect any success with 
it, Lyle!” 


ME: AUGUST RAND was a lavish host. He 

provided food in plenty. Champagne ina 
| silver bucket, which neither girl touched, to Mr. 
| Rand’s vast and somewhat annoyed surprise, 
| Corsages for both which included at least one 
| orchid. 

Lyle fingered hers thoughtfully. It was her 
first orchid, and she should have experienced 
|a sense of achievement instead of pondering 
| upon the fact that the cost of it would have 
| paid her room rent for a week. 
| Mr. Rand talked a great deal, mostly at 

Lyle, and mostly of himself. He was from 
Hunt’s Crossing, seventy miles upstate, where 
he was president of the local bank. But they 
were not, disclaimed Mr. Rand, to think that 
he was strictly small-town stuff. No, indeed! 
He had traveled quite a lot. He made New 
| York frequently. He had been abroad on a 
| conducted tour. 
| Having established his cultural background, 
Mr. Rand proceeded to make it plain that if he 
were not wealthy, he was at least well to do. 
The expensiveness of his clothes, the ring upon 
his finger, his conversation all went to prove it. 

Eventually Florine stirred restlessly. It 
was getting late, or early, depending upon the 

| point of view. The patient waiters clearing 
| away glasses and chinaware looked unusually 
pallid through thick, blue smoke. Both girls 
were eager to get away, but Mr. Rand talked on. 
He was a widower. He had no children. He 
lived in a house which seemed entirely too 
large for one man. His business in New York 
was to acquire a wife. 

“You are looking for a wife here?” said 
Florine incredulously. 

“Why not?” defended August Rand. “I 
don’t want a wife to cook and wash and scrub. 
I want a companion, somebody to be gay and 
entertaining, so why not pick somebody whose 
business it is to be entertaining?” 

He smiled then, with a profuse showing of 
gold. “But pretty girls are always spoiled. I 
will not choose the prettiest. Instead, I will 
pick the quietest, the steadiest.” His gaz 
fastened intently upon Lyle. 

“Are you asking me to marry you?” de 
manded Lyle almost insolently. F 

“Not yet,” declared August Rand hastily. 
“T am only suggesting that we get acquainted.’ 

Florine’s laugh rang out. ‘Object, matri- 
mony!” she murmured. ‘Come along, Lyle, 
I’m going to take you home. I’m sure you 
must be so overwhelmed that your feet wont 
track without guidance.” 
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When this happens 


can you reassure your guests convincingly? 


DAY, there are many women who can laugh lightly 
when such accidents occur in their homes. They can 
reassure luckless guests in a voice that rings with con- 
viction—but it’s not a matter of savoir faire. 


They are the ones who have already used Duz—the 
remarkable Oxygen Soap which washes out all spots, 
streaks and stains—tea, coffee, grease, fruit, egg; even 
tar, oil, iodine, blood—all stains except rust. 


Try Duz Bubbling Oxygen Suds 

Never again need you worry when your 
fine linens are accidentally stained — or 
discard lovely frocks when stubborn spots 
appear. Duz washes out the ingrained dirt 
in over-soiled and grimy clothes, baby 
things... safely, gently... Cannot harm 
even the daintiest things. 


And Oxygen Suds soften and whiten the 
hands, so Duz is perfect for dishwashing, too. 


Test Duz Yourself! 


Spatter tea, coffee, egg, ink or iodine on a cloth. 
Soak one half in any soap and the other half in 
Duz Oxygen Suds. Rinse. Compare results! 
You'll see all grease, spots and stains vanish in 
Duz Oxygen Suds. At all grocers, or write for 
liberal package Free to thrifty women. 


The Duz Company, Inc. 
254 W. 31st Street New York 


NO OTHER SOAP 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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Washes out spots 
and streaks 
Whitens 


Sterilizes 


Won't harm 
dainty things 

Won't fade 
fast colors 





Duz is 4 new discovery combining Oxygen with soap. 
Duz dissolves instantly. It makes millions of tiny 
Oxygen bubbles. These seethe, dart about and effervesce 
in the water, absorbing and dissolving grease, grime 
and stains—even most troublesome, stubborn stains. 


The minute your hands feel the suds you know 
Oxygen makes such a different soap. And Duz does 
three things—in one operation—no other soaps do: 


(1) Soaks out stubborn spots, streaks and 
stains without washboard rubbing; (2) 
Whitens, without bluing; (3) Sterilizes (kills 
germs) without boiling. Thus superior for 
washing machine, washbowlortublaundering. 


Yet Duz Oxygen Suds will not harm 
dainty fabrics or fade colors fast in water. 
Safe as air and sunshine. 


And Duz is very economical. A little Duz 
does a big washing. 





The soap that makes Oxygen Suds. Washes out— 
harmlessly—all yellowness and the most stubborn 
stains. Without hard rubbing, boiling and bluing. 


MAKES OXYGEN SUDS. 
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) PEND MORE 
OF YOUR. TIME 


IN THE Su 


























































OPEN THE HOUSE TO 


SUNSHINE AND DAYLIGHT 
WITH MORE AND LARGER WINDOWS 


MM! yours a “Sunshine Home.” 
Bring indoors the bright light 
of health through more and larger 
windows. Open the house to health 
and contentment! You need all the 
sunshine you can get. 


Nothing adds to the architectural 
attractiveness of a house like many 
friendly windows. Adding a sun par- 
lor or enclosing the porch in glass is 
like adding another room. It can be 
done inexpensively, since window 
glass costs less than any other ma- 
terial used for building walls. 


Send for This Free Book 
“The Sunny Side of the House” 


shows what amazing improvements 


of asun room, a glass-enclosed porch, 
a bay window or a dormer. 


“A-W-G” Window Glass has been 
the preference of architects, builders 
and dealers for more than a quarter 
of a century. Its high quality, bril- 
liant lustre, and freedom from de- 
fects make it the ideal glass for win- 
dows. Specify and insist on getting 


*A-W-G” Clear-Vision Window Glass. 


AMERICAN Winpow Giass COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Window 

Glass and maker of Quartz-Lire, the 

Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 
Dept. E, 305 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write your name and address on the margin below and 
mail to us for a copy of *““The Sunny Side of the House” 


CLEAR- VISION 
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can be made simply by the addition 


WINDOW GLASS 


Broadway Musketeers 


“But I mean it,” persisted August Rand, 
It was clear that he did mean it. 
“Come along, Lyle,” urged Florine. “God’s 
| gift to women won’t be grabbed before morn- 
ing. You'll have time to sleep on the idea of 
| being sole queen in the domestic harem before 
you have to decide.” 

August Rand ignored Florine. Lyle stood up 
|in departure. 

“Lunch with me tomorrow, Miss Lyle?” 

She would lunch with him at one o'clock at 
the Vandermore, accepted Lyle. Her colorless 
voice slid into silence. August Rand pressed 
her limp hand. Beckoned to the weary girl 
selling souvenirs and bought an expensive dol] 
for each of his guests. 

Declining escort, the two girls walked up 
Broadway together. 

Broadway was still colorful, still gay, al- 
though it was nearly four o’clock, and Lyle had 
a sudden, involuntary vision of the main street 
| of Hunt’s Crossing at four o’clock of a winter 
| morning. 
| Florine held up her doll. “He's generous, 

your boy friend from the country. This is the 

| most expensive doll Bloom has—I picked it so 
I can turn it back tomorrow for half price. I 
suppose this makes twenty times Bloom has 
| sold this doll through me.” 

“He isn’t really generous,” said Lyle with 
suppressed violence. ‘‘He’s out to create an 
impression, but he’s so stingy that every penny 
he’s spending has at least one scream in it.” 

She did not know why she was able to read 
August Rand so accurately, but she knew that 
he meant to obtain a wife as cheaply as pos- 
sible, meant to condense the extravagance of 
courtship into as few days as possible. Not 
ardor, but thrift, would determine August 
Rand’s campaign. 

And yet, with all August Rand’s obvious dis- 
advantages, there was the other side of the 
picture. Security. A certain established po- 
sition as wife of Hunt’s Crossing’s leading 
ee 

“And if ever he wanted to get rid of me, it 
would cost him plenty!” thought Lyle to herself 
vengefully. 

They had reached the brownstone house. 
Were silently climbing the steps together. 
Lyle switched on the lights, revealing the long, 
narrow room. 

“Tt hasn’t been. the same since Daisy went,” 
she said. ‘‘Daisy was a sweet kid. I feel like 
a dog, not going to see Daisy once in all this 
time.” 

Florine was preparing for bed with a secre- 
tive speed which took words after the light was 
out. “You could marry this boob if you 
| wanted to, Lyle. He’s ripe for easy picking.” 
“If I wanted to!” ; 
“I'd be glad if you saw it that way,” said 
| Florine. “You'd be taken care of then.” 

She said no more than that, but Lyle knew 
it meant that Florine was getting out, and was 
|instantly panicky at the thought of doing 
| without Florine, who was always so resource- 
ful. It was Florine who planned, herself who 
obeyed instructions. Left to herself she would 
be as helpless as a ship without a rudder. But 
she did not even ask questions, knowing that if 
Florine had information to give out it would be 
given, and that questions would be useless. 
Silence followed, into which the clock ticked 
monotonously. 
| Lyle thought of Jake Bloom, irritated by the 
loss of his loveliest girl and possibly venting 
| that irritation upon herself. Saw Jake Bloom’s 
|eyes always filled with disappointment when 
|he glanced her way. Certainly she would fit 
into August Rand’s empty home better than 
into Jake Bloom’s chorus. 
| She slid into slumber upon that thought. 














| AvGust RAND was waiting for her at the 
Vandermore next day, with a bunch | 
purple violets held absurdly in his moist 
grasp. 

As the headwaiter seated them, she saw that 
they were not given one of the choice tables 
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se, GONE are the laps, brush DRY ! N G try it. Brush it on, yourself. 
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From a painting by C. J. Monre Copyright 1928, P&L 
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— ome! has hid: There are sixteen colors from which to selected from the following colors, 
el nas great hiding or . : . b will be sent to any one person: Rose, 
ym covering properties and choose, including Black, White anda number Imperial Red Orchid, Verona Blue 
Din on s . . . . . é da, a, a 2 
- dries with a beautiful luster, Of delicate decorative tints, so popular in this — pexin Blue, Nile Green, Jade Green, 
“r It will not “lift” or dissolve Colorful age. And in addition you may have Killarney Green, Monastery Gray, 
But the undercoats or old Guiah. 7 other shade or tint you desire, by mixing sem c ray aes See nee 
a On wood, metal or plas- two or more of the regular colors. You can ania e +a rown, ivory, 
: agree sr match practically any shade of drapery, rug, cendicaractior’ sun 
hed ter, old or new, “61” Quick hol : : _s GUARANTEE: If any P&L 
Drying Enamel produces a - Th . eg Be te h - Varnish Product fails to give satis- 
the hard, durable finish that is ; bd only pee | to rea y now t e magica faction you may have your money back. 
= Wear-resistant and water- qualities of “61 Quick Drying Enamel ts to P&L Varnish Products are used by 
shen proof—an ideal household painters, specified by architects and 


A enamel for furniture, floors “GS 99 FLOOR VARN ISH sold by paint and hardware dealers. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tona- 
and woodwork. +o? 


, , The transparent floor finish in clear and colors, wanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
T hroughout your home which stands the “hammer test.” You may dent the wood but the Canada: 21 Courtwright Street, 
5 the re are innumerable warnish won't crack, The ae “67"" Floor Varnish, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Broadway Musketeers 
Saw also that August Rand placed her in the 
3 least desirable of the two seats. 
He ordered with less lavishness than on the 
REG.US,PAT OFF. 


e pare . ery - ee the salad 
° imself, wi much ado of making a speci 
Slectrical Food Preparer for the Home dressing. The dressing, when finished, oan me 
a — particularly good, and with her lips compressed 
by into bitterness, Lyle perceived that he reserved 
i the choice portion of salad for himself. 

Following luncheon, they went for a drive up 
the Avenue. 

“If I marry you, I’d want to buy you some 
things before we left for Hunt’s Crossing,” 
declared August Rand, with something of Jake 
Bloom’s dissatisfaction in his gaze as he studied 
her. 

Lyle wondered what he would have thought 
had he seen her in all her own shabbiness, 
Florine had put one of her own dresses on her, 
had lent her the gray squirrel coat, a new pair 
of stockings, pinned a bunch of gorgeous vel- 
vet flowers upon her gray lapel, had sprayed 
her with perfume at twenty dollars an ounce, 
and then stood back with all the interest of a 
mother preparing an unsuccessful daughter for 
a supreme effort. 

“You'll do/” Florine had said tersely, and 
Lyle had escaped with a sense of having wan- 
dered outside her own identity. 
| This surely wasn’t herself, riding about in 
} | Florine’s coat with a man who was hunting a 

| wife. A cut-and-dried business, this of apply- 


e |ing for a vacancy. Object, matrimony; no 
- d New Price | sentiment required . . . 
an a | Lyle had a sudden haunting memory of 


| Daisy hanging on to a slim, young figure beside 
Now you, too, may own this greatest of electric oe flash of dark eyes into blue. Of 
helpers! Now your table too may be set with ciel ‘ 
the wonderful foods KitchenAid makes pos- | \{IDWAY in the afternoon August Rand 


the New Kitenenaia { Sible!_ Now you too may do your cooking and |r. fret Mrs, Rend had been good woman 

weighs only 3834 Ibs; is jm baking in less than half the time, with none of | and a good wife, according to the moody declar- 

16 inches high. Fits any. | the work and—with surpassing results! Now | ation of the bereaved husband, but he wanted 

masaaejeauaiee [you too may enjoy daily the expert help of this somebody younger and ively this tne 

plicity Hoetf A child can most versatile and competent of electric servants. | had no gift of companionship. 

than te per hour for eee) For KitchenAid will say to you, “Here, let me beat that | 4.121¢ had a fushing vision fs. woman 
of an egotist. 


Beautifully finished in |) batter. Let me knead the dough. Let me whip the 
French Grey Lacquer. ) cream. Let me chop the meat; grind the coffee; beat the | “A girl like you, lifted up from nothing at 
without cabinet, convene | Mayonnaise; slice the potatoes, cucumbers and cabbage; all, ought to be grateful!” declared August 
iently arranged for stor- [| sieve and strain the fruit for jellies, sauces; chip the ice and | Rand earnestly. 
a attach- = freeze the sherbet or ice cream. I'll do the hard work. Lyle flushed brightly. “If I have nothing, 
') I'll guarantee better looking and better tasting foods, why bother withme?” é ; 
greater variety and economy!” At some note in her voice he was immedi- 
ately all apology, all clumsy pawings at her 
Snap the switch and KitchenAid, the Electric Maid, sleeve, but she saw herself at Hunt’s Crossing, 
will lend you the equivalent of five pairs of hands. her sensitiveness ignored, being perpetually 
Angel Food Cake mixed oven-ready in 3 minutes! _| grateful. 
Potatoes, whipped to a cream in a minute! Light, , -y unpetentiuny one e+ og 
anal + agg we Route dine ad finis eir drive, and August Ran 
flaky pie crust; velvety smooth mayonnaise; de channel eauts funtily eit Lote oo oar 
from the broken window on his side. Rain gave 
him neuralgia, he declared, ignoring the fact 
that Lyle’s sleeve was sodden before the shower 
5 ceased. 
pea a, 3 The New KitchenAid at a New Low Price Lyle looked down at the wet sleeve. Florine 
~— ¢< v) And all these things are now easily within your | Would - angry about that he per She was 
fs means. For the New KitchenAid today is offered eng out it now. In ony kind of wooing, & 
: : woman wanted consideration. 
at a New Low Price. Not only that—but you can 


; ‘eas Resistance only served to increase her charm 
get it for only a smali initial payment and take care for August Rand. He grew urgent, declaring 
of the balance on a monthly basis if you wish. The he had fallen in love with her at first sight, and 
Slices vegetables and all |@ New KitchenAid Book tells all about it. Write for Lyle smiled at the idea of a love so prudently 


firm fruits. Potatoes, fe , J i i , y : ; 
~~ — *, — e acopy. Use the coupon. directed. Grew slightly weary of August Rand, 


? X ‘ his persistence, his very presence, and the ne 
The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., Troy, O. cull of being polite A, him. She had def- 
ra |nitely decided against him, but without em 
ream ; +. \ = eee ‘ thusiasm she agreed to dine with him. 
Freezer | e Ae ioe peeneineas Se. | Destiny sometimes hangs upon trifles. 
Troy, Ohio | In the dressing-room of the café where they 
Please end me the New KitchenAid |had dinner was another of the old = 
Sees ane | 8 Cy See |S | Broadway, filling a place in the last rank re- 
—— The Private Life of the Maid of Troy. served for the girls who had been either not 
bets and frozen dainties ee Ge Name | very pretty or not very fortunate: a maid in & 
witbout hand cranking. = Street black uniform who checked the gray squirrel 
Free to you. This City... coat and offered paint and powder with 4 
24-page illustrated oe | Saucer for tips conspicuously placed. 
Booklet. Lyle was shivering when she rejoined August 











inds meats for . 2 ° 
oo Tool. sandeteb licious home-made ice cream and the thousand and 


spreads, croquettes. | one other dishes you have always wanted but 
thought too hard to make. 
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You’d never guess they’d been 


Natural gains after 

whooping cough and 

“flu’’ brought them 
back to health 


HILDHOOD diseases which 

leave their marks .. . 
measles, whooping cough, 
a 

Everywhere mothers whose 
children have suffered these 
illnesses tell us of a way to 
quickly bring them back to 
health. 

Plenty of sleep . . . Regular 
habits . . . And a carefully 
supervised diet—supplemented 
by Horlick’'s Malted Milk—to 
regain those precious pounds! 


“Horlick’s,’’ because it con- 
tains so many elements essen- 
tial to child health. Because, 
in either the natural or choco- 
late flavor, it is a delicious 
food-drink which children love. 


Just as “‘Horlick’s”’ is good 
for children who have been ill, 
80 it is an ideal food for chil- 
dren who are in normal health. 
It builds up resistance against 
illness. It gives them a reserve 
of health. 


Why it builds up quickly 


By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture, all the 
precious elements of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk are combined 


Stes, the original Malied Milk, is 
in both natural and chocolate 
‘S, i Powder or tablet form 


with malted barley 
and wheat. 
In ‘‘Horlick’s”’ 
the essential min- 
erals and other val- 
uable elements of 
the whole grain are 
retained. Also the 
vitamins which pro- 
mote growth. Rich 
in high-energy, 
easily digested malt sugars 
(dextrin and maltose), it is 
quickly turned into rich blood 
and firm, strong tissue. 


Its use by physicians for 
almost half a century is an 
endorsement of its superior 
quality, purity and unvarying 
reliability. 

If you have children who are 


underweight, try giving them 
“Horlick’s” regularly—at meal 


* 
THE ORIGINAL 


times or as an 

after-school lunch. 

If your children 

are of normal 

weight, give them 

“‘Horlick’s” to for- 

tify them against 

the energy demands 

of work and play. 

Your children 

will love its deli- 

cious, malty flavor. Buy a pack- 

age today. Avoid substitutes. 

Insist upon ‘“Horlick’s’’— the 

original and genuine. Prepared 

in a minute at home. Sold 

everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


Horlicks 5 
RIGINA 


MALTED MILK 


HORTLICK’S 


In using advertisements see page @ 


FTER the ‘ flu” last spring, Ruth 
was thin and tired. We were 
afraid that she would have to give up 
her dancing lessons for a time, until 
some one suggested a regular diet of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. It worked 
wonders! In a month Ruth gained 
5 pounds. Doesn't she look healthy 
now? 
Mrs. Margaret F. Cowan 
7034 Cregier Avenue, Chicago, Jil. 


HESTER, Jr., 4, caught whoop- 

ing cough; then measles. Six 
weeks Tater he looked pale and thin. 
To build him up, I used Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. In just a month he 
was back to normal and now weighs 
three ._pounds more than before he 


was ill. 
Mrs. C. H. Hefner 
435 Washington St., Redwood City, Cal. 


HE “flu” left nl thinner than 

ever, and a neighbor suggested 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. That was 
just a few months z Lage. but he’s gained 
three pounds on “Horlick’s’”’ and you 
never saw a healthier boy! 

Mrs. George Bertram 

823 44th Avenue, San Franctsco, Cal. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Hor.ick’s MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. B-13, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for 
one sample of either Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk (natu- 
ral) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk. The Speedy 
Mixer for quickly mixing 
a delicious Malted Milk 
in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you en- 
close 4 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 

O Natural 


Check sample wanted ©) Chocolate 


Name. 
— — 


f you live in | Canada, address 
fis Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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Her Little Feathered 


ee 


Companion cheered her through 
the long winter days 


HEY had been born and 

raised in the heart of 
one of the busiest, noisiest 
citiesin all the world. He was 
a cost accountant, and she 
was a stenographer in one of 
the great towers of the city 
where thesoundofstreet traf- 
fic broke around them like 
distant thunder. 

When they married and 
put their life savings to- 
gether, they found they had enough to buy 
the farm of their dreams, “It will be wonder- 
ful”, they said, “to get back to Nature and not 
have to worry about human nature any more.” 

At first it was. Then the loneliness began 
to get on her nerves. Sometimes, that first 
winter, her courage almost failed her, when 
she was forced to spend the long gloomy days 
alone. For the first time in her life she longed 
for the crowds. 

“T think the silence would have driven me 
mad, if it hadn’t been for my gay little 
canary”, she said. “All day long, as I went 
from room to room, I could hear him singing 
to me while I worked. He refused to let the 
endless brown fields and leaden skies dampen 
his spirits. And, somehow, he kept my 
courage up until I became accustomed 
to farm life or I’m 
afraid that I would 





have deserted the 
little home that I had 
dreamed about so 
One or THE Henparyx ” 
“Nive Points oF long. 
Psrrection™ Leta Hendryx 
On all Hendryx brass Bird-Home 


cages, cross rails are riv- 
eted to the wires, thus 
making it possible to use 
a harder, stiffer form of 
brass. 


House Your Bird 
in Comfort 


The ideal pet for the 
great house in the 
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country, or the tiny city 
apartment, is a happy little 
canary. Just see that the 
name “Hendryx” is on the 
home you buy forhim, asthat 
assures you of getting the 
best from the standpoint of 
Sanitary construction and 
smart design. 
dealer to point out the Hen- 
dryx “‘Nine Points of Per- 
fection.” 

You will find Hendryx designs at your 
nearest pet shop, florist, seed or hardware 
store, house furnishing or department store. 
Prices range from $2.00 to $150.00; stands 
from $2.50 to $25.00. 





In the Bird Store 


” 


“Dear-e, dear-e, cheer-up!” warbled the Littlest 
Bird. “Don’t you know that most humans enjoy 
a grouch?” asked the Wise Old Bird. “That's 
because they don’t know how good it feels to 
laugh and sing. But I am showing them. Just 
watch them stop and try to whistle to me!” 


faKENDRNX BE 


Since 1669 


Free—“The Feathered Philosopher” tells you 


what a little canary taught a group of people 
about “‘life, cheerfulness, happiness and love”, 
illustrated in colors, it makes a charming gift for 
your bird loving friends. Send names and ad- 
dresses of anyone desiring a copy to The Andrew 
B. Hendryx Company, 92 Audubon Street, New 
Haven, Conn, 


Broadway Musketeers 


Rand. One shouldn’t be a coward, and yet . , , 
She was seeing the long, narrow room with 
Florine gone away and herself alone, only she 
wouldn’t be able to keep the room with Florine 
gone. And what then? The kind of hall room 
she knew only too well, or forced companion- 
ship with some other of the Trocadero girls, 

She had been fond of Daisy. She had been 
fond of Florine. She might, of course, be for- 
tunate enough to find another roommate she 
would be fond of, but it was as problematical 
as the length of her stay at the Trocadero after 
Florine left. 

August Rand, across the table, complained 
of neglect. 

He had no further cause for complaint, 
Lyle became a sparkling companion. Drew 
upon her knowledge of Broadway for anecdotes 
which would inevitably hold interest for August 
Rand. Bowed across the room to Glynn Her. 
bert, who happened to be dining there, poor 
Glynn who was so soon to be let out, only 
August Rand didn’t know that and was im- 
mensely impressed. 

She managed August Rand in exactly the 
right way, her manner a blend of discreet 
flattery and delicate elusiveness. It wasn’t at 
all difficult. It was surprisingly easy. So easy 
that she had almost a twinge of compunction, 

In the taxi on the way to the Trocadero, 
August Rand forced his clumsy man’s ring with 
its enormous stone upon her slim finger with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

“But aren’t you afraid I’ll run away with 
it?” asked Lyle curiously, looking dqwn at the 
brave sparkle of the ring. 

August Rand smiled his smile which was half 
cunning. “The ring’ll be safe enough with you, 
He I couldn’t sav the same for your blonde 
riend.” 





Florine? Lyle decided he was right. Florine 


would keep the ring, blithely refusing to marry 
| August Rand and declaring the ring a gift in 
|the secure knowledge that a banker from 


Ask your | 


Hunt’s Crossing would hesitate to advertise 
his folly. 

He was right also about herself. She was 
honest, she was trustworthy, and she was to be 
had much more cheaply than Florine. 

“A banker learns to know people,” declared 
August Rand. 

She left him, wondering what other qualities 
he saw in her that she herself only half guessed. 
Possibly she had been chosen as much for 
docility as for honesty. August Rand wanted 
a wife he could manage, and he could never 
have managed Florine. 

But Florine wouldn’t have considered marry- 
ing August Rand. Florine had a larger power 
. choice. Beauty, intelligently handled, gave 

at. 


FLORINE was dissatisfied with the ring. 
“If that old goat isn’t going to give youa 
new ring, at least make him have this stone 
reset. And have it done before you are married!” 
was her blunt advice. k 
Lyle understood that Florine was afraid 
August Rand would demand the ring back 
after the wedding, leaving her ringless. But at 
| least there were things August Rand would not 
be able to take away—security, social prestige, 
if that counted for anything in Hunt’s Crossing. 
She saw herself in August Rand’s car. Saw her- 
self as the banker’s wife, wrapped in furs. 
No more walking the weary then. No hunt- 
ing jobs where with her first words she breathed 
the air of discouragement in the manifest in 
difference which greeted her. ; 
“Beggars can’t be choosers!” she reminded 
Florine, and saw that tears stood unexpectedly 
in Florine’s lovely blue eyes. ; 
Rand was leaving on a midnight train. He 
would return the following week, and they 
would be married. Florine observed his gift- 
| less departure with curling lip, but Lyle only 
| laughed. d 
“Nobody ever runs after a street car once its 
| caught,”’ she said. 
| Lyle was flushed and vivid. 
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Broadway Musketeers 


formance she clung to Florine in a manner 
= found vaguely pathetic. 
Florine had a party date, and Lyle walked | 
Broadway alone. | 
Three little musketeers—Lyle counted them | 
of again, ending with the fact that now there | 
were to be none. The chance wind of destiny 
which had flung them together now threw them | 
widely apart. : ; | 
In a sudden rush of sentiment she decided | 
to ride up next day and see Daisy. | 


FLORINE was sound asleep next morning | 
when Lyle started on her trip, which might | 
bea futile trip after all, for Daisy had no tele- 
phone with which to make sure of her being 
at home. 

But Daisy was at home. It developed im- 
mediately that Daisy was nearly always at 
home. There was a reason, and the reason was 
very new, and very pink, and very imperious. | 

Lyle wasn’t impatient over that reason as 
Florine would have been. Instead, she sat and 
looked at Daisy with her new baby and tried | 
to puzzle out the difference between this Daisy | 
and the Daisy she had known. This Daisy in 
something loose and white, with lier face too 

and her eyes too large, was an older Daisy, 

t she had something the other Daisy had 
never had. An absence of restlessness, a serene 
confidence, as though she had found her place 
in life and meant to keep it. 

Daisy was happy. She tried to tell Lyle 
about that happiness, but the telling seemed to 
involve only the slim, blue-eyed boy Lyle had | 
seen long months before. 

He wouldn’t let Daisy get breakfast in the 
morning, because he said Daisy had had all 
this to go through—a gentle hand touched 
the baby’s round head in delicate explanation. 
So he got breakfast himself, and when he came | 
- at night, he took entire charge of the 

y. 

He was very good to Daisy, there was no 
doubt of that. He was gentle. He was kind. 
He was thoughtful. He was sorry Daisy had 
to be kept at home so incessantly because of 
his child and his poverty, and he was working 
hard to do better by her. It was only a ques- 
tion of time now until things would be different. 

It would all have sounded quite silly to 
Florine, but Lyle understood what Daisy was 
trying to tell her. This was Jove, and to Daisy 
it made everything worth while. All the penny 
pinching. All the sacrifices. All the doing 
without. | 


Daisy's eyes were caught by Lyle’s flashing | 
rin 


g. 

“Why, Lyle—you’re to be married!” 

“Maybe,” said Lyle curtly. “I must go, 
Daisy.” 

She promised to come again, but she almost 
ran down the steps of Daisy’s tiny flat. 

Daisy mattered to somebody. When you | 
were loved, then you did matter. Tenderness, 
sympathy, consideration—the things she had 
always wanted and never had, these came only 
with love. 

Running down the narrow, dusty steps which 
led to Daisy's flat, Lyle saw many pictures. 

Herself jostled and ignored. Stamped with 
the stigma of failure by Jake Bloom’s critically 
disapproving eyes. August Rand giving her the | 
least desirable seat at table, giving her the | 
smaller portion of salad, thrusting upon her the 
place beside the broken window in the cab. 
Tenderness, sympathy, consideration came 
only with love, and you couldn’t love a man 
¢ August Rand, a man who made it so plain 

t you were of little consequence. You 
couldn't even /ike a man like that. You might 


very well get to hate a man like that. On the |' 


py hand, if you put aside a man like that, 
a if you thought of love a lot, and prayed 
or it, and were worthy of it? 

Lyle saw herself beloved, cherished as Daisy 
was cherished, and her cheeks were pink. 

ack in the long, narrow room which had 
re three beds, she began an immediate 
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CereEARBM i 


Once over” cleans linoleums lacquered wit! 
B/C—the new colorless lacquer, made esps 
cially for linoleums. Where B/C is applig ihe 
drudgery of scrubbing vanishes. A daygpened 
mop glides freely over the hard, gar B/C 
surface, taking with each stroke eyry particle 
of dirt. The B/C coating keepgfirt on top— 
prevents it from grinding Ar Stains, mud, 
sticky substances can hes fiped up without 
scrubbing. B/C keep séxew linoleums nevw. 
Being colorless, it ne#her dims nor discolors 
the patterns. Wheg@pplied to linoleums that 
have been dowp@ long time it restores their 
lustre. One of/two coats each year are sufli- 
cient for offinary household wear. Easily 
applied gd dries so that it can be walked 
upon Mihin one hour. Buy B/C at your 
flogfcovering, department or hardware 
sigfe. Or, send us name of your dealer to- 
pther with 25¢ and we will mail you a trial 


is sixty cents. 





half-pint can of B/C—regular price of which LINOLEUM 


LACQUER 








vr ow — ee — 


BECKWITH-CHANDLER COMPANY, Dept. 110, 
Avenue B & Wright Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25c¢ to cover mailing costs on a half-pint can of B/C Linoleum 


Lacquer (retail price sixty cents). 
Name ...... . . cemcrccences SAGES 
My dealer's name is 


en en »™ hn. »™ ys »™ an A. = 


+ a i i ll 
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he »* -= 
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“Minute 


Cranberry Sauce 


HE mostappetizing fruit sauce that can be serv- 

ed with fowl or meats, and the easiest to make. 

Also fine as a filling for short-cake, pies, tarts, etc. 
RECIPE 

Use 4 cups cranberries, 2 cups water, 14% to 2 cups sugar. 


Boil sugar and water together 5 minutes; add cranberries 
and boil without stirring (5 minutes is usually sufficient) until 
all the skins pop open. Remove from the fire when the 
popping stops. 


For a thinner sauce, just bring water and sugar to a boil— 
then add berries and let them cook until they stop popping. 


For health’s sake—serve cranberries often. Stimu- 
lating and delicious. A Tonic Fruit with vital 
organic and mineral salts for developing and pre- 
serving health. 


When buying cranberries— buy Eatmor—it is the 
trademark name for selected varieties. 


Recipe booklet free— Address Department G 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway New York City 


TA4 SS 
‘¢Eatmors3%, 
Cranberries 
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Broadway Musketeers 


At five o’clock Florine came in, to find her 


|dishevelled and dusty but finished and fyjj 


of a strange peace. 

The suave richness of sable cloaked Florine. 
She was almost dazzlingly beautiful beneath 
her smart hat. A gold mesh bag glittered in 
her hand. Lyle knew, somehow, that an ex- 
pensive motor waited below, and she knew 
more than that: she knew that her path and 
Florine’s had separated. 

Florine knew, too. It was there in the new 
hardness of her beautiful face. 

“Whatever are you doing, Lyle?” 

“Going away,” said Lyle blithely. 

Florine, who overlooked nothing, saw that 
| August Rand’s ring had vanished from Lyle’s 
slim third finger. 

“You've broken with—” 
| Lyle nodded. 
| Florine sighed her exasperation. ‘But what 
more do you want, Lyle? What more is there?” 
Security. Position. A good provider. All 
| were summed up in Florine’s protest, which 
| hinted that Lyle might never have as good a 
| chance again, but Lyle only smiled again. 





[ATER, after Florine had gone out of the 

room and out of her life, leaving an airy mes- 
sage for Jake Bloom, Lyle walked down Broad- 
way to the Trocadero alone. 

Past the Roxy Theatre. Past the Palais 
|d’Or. She had almost reached Jake Bloom’s 
| when she answered the question she had re- 
fused to answer for Florine, because Florine, 

with her new unhallowed magnificence, 
| couldn’t possibly have understood. 

“Sometimes there’s lovel” said Lyle in a 
whisper. 

One little Broadway musketeer floating on 
the current of very uncertain chance, looking 
very small, looking very young, looking very 
earnest. 

And looking, somehow, in spite of the crowds 
about her, almost as though she were at prayer. 


The Mutiny of a Hero 


(Continued from page 83) 


In spite of the discouraging mention of her 
young man, Peter had tried—it wasn’t too 
difficult—to look very wistful and alone as he 
started back upstairs. Later on in the evening 
| she had run up again, with a piece of home 
made cake by way of a bribe, to coax him down 
for a game of bridge. 

“One of the boys backed out on us, and we 
simply have to have some one. And if you're 
alone and not doing anything and wouldn't 

mind awfully much—” 

Peter had pictured a whole group of noisy 
| youngsters, but there was no one but Bella's 
| young man, a red-haired monkey of a boy, and 
|her roommate. Mary, the roommate, was # 
| negligible quantity, the sort of person one 
| never knew was in the room. But Bella and 

her Tommy made up for everything the room 
mate lacked. 

Bella kept up an intermittent wifely tirade 
against Tommy for spilling his ashes on the 
rug. 

“Lord!” groaned Tommy, “I might as well 
marry the woman and be done with it!” 

“Sooner or later,” agreed Bella firmly. “I've 
always wanted my kids to have red hair.” 

Peter had a thoroughly good time until be 
asked Bella, toward the end of the even 
where she worked. He'd already spott 

| two or three stenographers down at the 0 

| who might have to be replaced. 

|_ “A firm of public stenographers, Hunter & 
| Bedford,” she said. “Whenever you feel low, 
| just drop round to the office and I’ll let you 
look at our collection of freak stuff. We've 
got everything from college professors’ mant- 
scripts to love letters.” 

Peter laid down his sandwich, ran a finget 
around the inside of his collar, and 

























The Great American Breakfast 


That children love. Now prepared in 2¥2 to5 minutes, 
making the richest breakfast now the quickest, too | 
































p=—GHAT correct break- drate. It retains, too, the 


E; sage F tanememane 70% of the Day’s School Work rc, en lessen the need | 
the mental and phys- Crowded into 4 Morning Hours! : 


ial development of children Plus—an almost perfect food 


That an average of 70% of the day’s school work is ee » . . 
j 
every person knows. Few, crowded into four short morning hours is an unknown balance ; and cungue 
however, know how great fact to most parents—but strikingly well known among deliciousness 
that difference is. educators, Investigations in schools throughout all America The oat is the best balanced 
' prove this to be a condition that must be met. cereal that grows. It is richer 1 
Whether or not your chil- That is why the world’s dietetic urge is to WATCH in food’s ss : 
: : y impor- i 
dren measure up to the mark YOUR CHILD’S BREAKFAST-to start days with hel “a 
food that “stands by” through the vitally important Ss Ge es en aay 
of those photographed here . ES other cereal known. In carbo- 
morning hours. . ¥ , 
depends largely on how care- “ hydrate, minerals and vita- 











fully they are supplied with 
essential food elements. 

At breakfast that means well bal- 
anced food—as deliciously served as 
you know how—which supplies the 
usual energy elements PLUS food’s 
great Growth Element, protein. 





mins it equals any other. 


Served hot and savory, | 
Quaker Oats supplies, too, the most 
delicious of all breakfasts—a creamy 
richness, according to thousands, that 
no other cereal known can boast. 


Quick Quaker—the world’s fastest 
hot breakfast 


Your grocer has two kinds of Quaker 

Oats. Quaker Oats as you have always 

known them and Quick Quaker, which 

cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 

Rosemary True, 6, —faster than toast — and 

sor fo mele a makes the richest breakfast 
two sturdy youngsters now the quickest. 


whose days are started 
with hot oatmeal, 


16% is protein 

Quaker Oats contains 16% protein, 
the “action element” in food. The oat 
contains more of this element than any 
other cereal known. 

Besides its rich protein element, 
Quaker Oats is rich in minerals, and 
abundant in vitamins. 65 % is carbohy- 











'Tecoucurse- “© 











| ated 


Mothers know that Quaker Oats keeps eyes bright, muscles strong—stimulates mind and body. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Looks Twice 





as Beautiful 


—when Shampooed this way 


Why Ordinary Washing. . failsto clean properly 
Thus preventing the .. Real Beauty . . Lustre, 
Natural Wave and Color of Hair from showing. 


T= beauty, the sparkle... the gloss and 
_lustre of your hair... depend, almost 
entirely, upon the way you shampoo it. 


A thin, oily film, or coating, is constantly P 


forming on the hair. If allowed to remain, 
it catches the dust and dirt—hides the life 
and lustre—and the hair then becomes dull 
and unattractive. 

Only thorough shampooing will . . remove 
this film .. . and let the sparkle, and rich, 
natural... color tones... of the hair show. 

Washing with ordinary soap fails to sat- 
isfactorily remove this film, because—it 
does not clean the hair properly. 

Besides—the hair cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali, 
in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why women, by the thousands, 





MULSIFIE 
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whovalue... beautiful 
hair. . . use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Sham- 


00. 
This clear and en- 
tirely greaseless 
product, not only 
cleans the hair 
thoroughly, but is 
somild,andso pure, 
that it cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does 
not dry thescalp, or 
make the hair brit- 
tle, no matter how 
often you use it. 
Two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of ~ 
Mulsified make an abundance of ... rich 
creamy lather ...which cleanses thoroughly 
and rinses out easily, removing with it every 
particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 























The next time you wash your hair, try | 


Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo and just 
see how ... really beautiful . . . your hair 
will look. 

It will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh looking, wavy 
and easy to manage and it will — fairly 
sparkle—with new life, gloss and lustre. 





For Your Protection 
Ordinary Cocoanut Oil Shampoos are 
not—*MULSIFIED.” Ask for, and besure 
you get-—*MULSIFIED.” 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 











The Mutiny of a Hero 


furtively around the room for a way oyt, 
“One of the girls,” she rattled on, ‘is typi 
a manuscript now on the evolution of the 
something or other of the mole. And yesterday 
I wrote a letter for an old bachelor to a mati. 
monial agency. And Helen Tapp got hold of 
some old bird this afternoon that’s ready to 


| pass out because his wife writes stories about 
| him.” 


She giggled. “Just tears his hair and 
beats his breast because she— Why, My, 


. . » I choked,” stammered Peter, 
She jumped up and pounded him vigorously 

on the back. “Mary, get some water. Man, 

you’re the color of a beet! Do you have these 


| often?” 


He finally got away, but he could feel her 
puzzled eyes watching him up the stairs, 

Of course, it was lucky in a way. When he 
made a trip to the postoffice a day or two 
later, he brought his long envelope to the apart- 
ment, stared at it wryly for an instant, and 
then without a glance at the neaily typed 
pages he tore them into very, very sinall pieces, 
put them carefully inside a blank envelope, 
and stuck the whole thing in the bottom of his 
wastebasket. 

If he squirmed at Bella’s frank laughter, 
then Vey’s cool, amused little grin would be 
wholly beyond his endurance. He couldn't 
quite down the feeling, though by this time he 
could grin at it, that the world was losing a 
rare treat in the way of literature; but 
probably no reputable magazine would take it 
anyway, without knowing the identity of the 
author. 

There were grueling days in the office, but 
the evenings and week-ends drifted along 
pleasantly enough. All his particular cronies 
had left Chicago, and he dodged acquaintances 
as persistently as he dodged the thought of 
Vey; but Tommy was away a good deal, and in 
his absence Peter, shutting his eyes to the 
future like an ostrich sticking its head in the 
sand, was accepted as godfather, guide 
philosopher-and-friend, or what-have-you in 
the ménage downstairs. He reveled in its free- 
and-easy atmosphere and grew recklessly ex 
pansive, was recklessly himself. 

Once in a while he felt with vague distaste 
that Bella was too—too round. Too—oh, too 
obvious in every way. Too voluble. He 
caught himself resting in the thought of Vey's 
clipped, brisk sentences, Vey’s cool silences, 

But on the whole Bella was too darned at 
tractive a youngster, floating around loose, to 
be good for a man’s peace of mind. There were 
times when he realized with startled relief that 
it was a godsend she was engaged. Not that 
the wedding date was set, by any means. But 
she said cheerfully that Tommy was an enter 
taining brat, and she’d probably giggle her 
way through a wedding ceremony so 
without realizing it. And Tommy had once, 
in a burst of confidence, taken him aside to dis 
play a marriage license, “ready to spring @ 
her the minute she makes up her mind.” 


HE weeks slipped by. Parker, the sit 

office manager, passed his crisis, st 
through a long convalescence, and finally came 
back to the office. Still Peter stayed on, omone 
flimsy pretext after another. 

Spring drifted into the city, heady and sweet 
and wistful. 

Bella’s birthday arrived in the middle 
May, and Peter, who had been brushing up 
his cooking, invited Bella and Tommy upstais 
for a birthday dinner. Mary was away oné 
vacation. 

Bella came home early to help him. At# 
quarter to six her shaded lamps, carried up 
stairs for the party, were shining festively 0 
the bowlful of roses Peter had brought home 
to her. Bella herself, dimpling and spar 
above her housewifely apron, was setting 


|table in the living-room, and Peter, in 





kitchenette, was expertly assembling the 
dressing. Some one knocked. 
“Come,” called Bella hospitably. 





























hese two great fears are ended 
for women 


, No possibility of offense to others 

i , 

No more self-consciousness | 
; ! 


IMPROVED | 
KOTEX | 


Now Deodorizes* and is Shaped 
to Fit 





OT only does Improved Kotex offer 

a soothing softness and tested ab- 
sorbency far beyond that of ordinary san- 
itary pads, but it provides freedom from 
two fears that harass women at trying 
times: it is treated, by patented process, 
to end all odors; it is shaped to fit so that 
there is no visible evidence of sanitary 
protection. 

The thought that one may be offending 
others is ended by the new deodorization 
ase All feeling of being conspicuous 

ecause of the bulkiness of usual methods 
is now gone, too. The treatment which 
makes both gauze and filler softer elimi- 
nates chafing and binding. When you 
need greater or less protection you simply 
add or remove layers of filler. And you dis- 
pose of Kotex instantly, without laundry. 

Buy a box today. It is 45¢ for a box 
of twelve at any drug, dry goods or de- 
partment store. 


Deodorizes... 
and 4 other important features: 


1—Softer gauze ends chafing; pliable filler ab- 
sorbs as no other substance can; 

2—Corners are rounded and tapered; no evi- 
dence of sanitary protection under any gown; 





3—Deodorizes—safely, thoroughly, by a new 
and exclusive patented process; 
4—Adjust it to your needs; filler may be made 
thinner, thicker, narrower, as required; 
and 


5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleasant laundry. 


ROTE X 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that 
deodorizes by patented process. (Patent 
No. 1,670,587, granted May 22, 1928.) 
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‘It’s Just Like Sendin ge 
Your WHOLE Home to the CLEANERS— 


No other home-cleaning system or device has the 
new service features you get with the Air-Way.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“I wish I could send my 
house out to be cleaned, as I am sending 
these dresses.” 


Grace—“Why, Mrs. Briggs, I find that it 
isn’t much more trouble to clean every- 
thing in the house than it is to bundle- 
up some clothes for the cleaner.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“What are you talking 
about? This house is literally full of 
things that I can’t clean more than once 
or twice a year and then not very well. 
My rugs are really all that I clean 
regularly.” 


Grace—“Rugs and other floor coverings 
represent only about one-fifth of the 
surfaces and things in a home that should 
be frequently and regularly cleaned. Can 
it be possible that you are still using 
an old-fashioned method that does only 
that one-fifth of your cleaning? My 
Air-Way Sanitary System cleans every- 
thing in my house, under the furniture, 
around table legs, inside the piano, the 
fireplace, under and behind the radiators, 
over the windows, on the walls, ceilings, 
in closets, even in bureau drawers. And 


Air-Way is represented in most 
of the metropolitan centers by 
branch offices, and listed in the 
telephone book as “ Air-Way 
branch of lyour city].”” Telephone 
for this interesting demonstration. 
If you do not find Air- Way listed, 
write directly to the factory. 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A.—AIR-WAY LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
— od 


it cleans my fragile lamp shades, the 
draperies and curtains. It renovates 
mattresses, and cleans the upholstered 
furniture, and controls infestation by 
moths. And it’s all done easily, simply, 
quickly, and thoroughly.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“Great heavens! That’s 
the home cleaner every woman has seen 
in her dreams. And actually now, is it 
all true? Can you really do all of those 
things effectively?” 


Grace—“Indeed yes. The special utensils 
used are actually a part of the whole 
system. In the polishing of your hard- 
wood floors, the reaching into high places, 
and the cleaning of such things as fabrics 
and over-stuffed furniture, or the apply- 
ing of that wonderful Air-Way moth con- 
trol you can quickly and easily go from 
one task to another without delays or 
trouble. In fact, it cleans practically 
everything that doesn’t require soap and 
water. It’s just like sending your whole 
home to the cleaners. No other home- 
cleaning system or device has the new 
service features you get with an Air-Way.” 


Ui=May 


SANITARY SYSTEM 
4 


Sold through Air-Way Branches only, 
by bonded representatives—not in any 
store 


Mrs. Briggs—‘That’s simply wonderful 
I’m certainly going to have one because 
that’s the most amazing cleaning device 
I’ve ever heard of.” 


Grace—“And,, dear, I haven’t told you 
the best thing of all—you will never 
again have to empty the filthy contents 
of a bag. All collectea dirt is sealed 
in a sanitary cellulose filter fibre con- 
tainer which you detach bodily and burn 
or cast away. You should take advantage 
of this new and better method and equip- 
ment for complete home sanitation without 


delay. Already there are hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied Air-Way users 
Just as modern lighting equipment 


replaced the coal-oil lamp and modera 
heating systems supplanted the old base 
burner, so has the Air-Way Sanitary 
System with its exclusive features rele 
gated into discard antiquated methods of 
home cleaning.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“‘When and how can I se 
this wonderful invention?” 


Grace—“Just phone the Air-Way branch 
for a demonstration.” 


All Air-Way representatives are 
carefully selected, courteous, 
capable gentlemen. They are 
trained to present the Air-Way 
idea to you under conditions ex- 
isting in your own home. Each 
is bonded as an evidence of ab- 
solute responsibility. 
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The Mutiny of a Hero 


Peter heard the door open, saw her staring 
toward it, heard her polite “How do you do?” 

“P’you mind if I come in?” said Vey. 

Peter got into the living-room somehow. 

“How are you, Peter?” ; 

She held out a casual hand, and he took it 

, conscious that she was missing no 
of the cheerful domesticity before her. 
Bella was looking on with frank interest. 

“Miss Ridwell, my—Mrs. Vaughan,” he 
mumbled, and stood, at the end of his re- 
sources, fumbling with the absurd apron Bella 
had pinned on him. 

It-was Bella who invited sweetly: “Won't 
you sit down, Mrs. Vaughan? This chair is 
rather comfortable. You’re just in time for 
dinner. Peter’s having a birthday party for 
me. I’ve been teaching him to cook, and he 

does beautifully—you'll be surprised.” 

Her smile at Peter was intimate and daz-| 
dling; the hand that clung to his sleeve was | 
wickedly possessive. Two devils lurked in her | 


*Awtully good of you to train him,” said 
Vey smoothly. “He’s looking well.” 

“Qh, but he really isn’t well,” worried Bella. 
“He’s been having that trouble with his 
throat.” Peter gaped at her helplessly. “I’ve 
begged him and begged him to be careful—it’s 
so awfully easy to take cold in the spring. But 
you know what a stubborn brute he is, Mrs. 
Vaughan!” 

“Peter,” said Vey gravely, “you must stop 
being a brute to your friends. It’s very decent | 
of them to take so much trouble for you.” 

“Oh, but I love to do it,” Bella purred. 

Peter could have wrung her neck. 

“This is the same old apartment you had 
before you were married, isn’t it, Peter?” 

He nodded dumbly. 

“What an amazing coincidence to find—old | 
friends—here, too.” 

Peter opened his mouth to explain. 

“Yes, wasn’t it lucky?” interrupted Bella 
brightly. 

Peter gave up. 
hanging. 

“Was that your little boy I met downstairs, 
Mrs. Ridwell?”’ asked Vey politely. “Such a| 
manly little fellow!”’ 

Peter grinned in spite of himself. The manly 
little fellow downstairs wasn’t a day under ten, 
and Bella was twenty-two, as Vey could very 
well see. 

Bella said pleasantly enough: “No. It’s 
Miss Ridwell, not Mrs. I adore children, 
though. Let me see—how many do you have, 
Mrs. Vaughan?” 

“None.” 

“Oh, yes, Peter told me,”’ Bella sympathized. 
Mey he’s just silly about children, too, isn’t 

e? 








PETER had been signaling to her frantically to 
~ leave them alone, but when she finally retired 
in triumph to the kitchenette and began 
rattling the dishes, he was mute and panic- 
stricken. 

“So, Peter . . . I was right after all.” Vey 
smiled at him steadily. 

_ “Listen, Vey,” he burst out. “It isn’t—it | 
isn't the way it looks. Bella—she was joking. 
I never knew her before, not till this winter. 
She’s engaged—”’ 

“Peter, dear,” called Bella, “haven’t you 
any more plates?” She popped her head in 
inquiringly. 

Vey rose suddenly, “I must go. Forgive me 
for interrupting. No, no, I’ve only a few 
minutes between trains. I’ve a taxi waiting. 
Good-by, Miss Ridwell. My congratulations. 
Nice to have seen you, Peter. No, don’t bother 
to come down.” 

Before Peter could rouse himself, the door 
closed behind her with an unmistakable air of 
regu and they heard her quick steps down 
U d l. He stared about him. The room was 
+ 4 and dreary and heartbreakingly empty. 


oo table was like a paper rosette on a 
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“Gentlemen prefer 
Flattering Hands,” 


says ANITA LOOS 


Author of 


“‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
It was all over but the) Marry Brunettes,’’ uses New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Charming, unspoiled and amazingly pe- 
tite Anita Loos has a habit of em- 
phasizing her brilliant sallies by grace- 
ful gestures with her well formed per- 
fectly groomed hands. 


She says: ‘“‘I cannot seem to talk with- 
out making motions. Everyone notices 
my hands and I don’t dare neglect them. 

“The New Cutex Liquid Polish keeps 
them looking nice. It flatters the hands 
and I love flattery. 

‘A Cutex Manicure Kit goes with me 
on all my trips. I never let a week go 
without using the Cuticle Remover and 
Cream. They bring out the half moons 
and keep the nail tips tip-top!” 

Modern women keep their hands chic 
with the New Cutex Liquid Polish. Keep 
your hands lovely this way, too! (With 
Polish Remover 50c. Separately 35c.) 

Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 


The New 
Cutex Liquid 
Polish with 
Remover 






and “But Gentlemen 





“Driving hands... one minute at 


the wheel the next at tea...” 
says Miss Adelaide Bride 


This winsome blonde of Washington 
society says: “Our social season is a 
mad whirl from one place to another. 

‘One minute your hands are on the 
wheel—the next you are shaking 
hands or teaing with an ambassador. 

“All of us rely on Cutex Liquid 
Polish. It keeps the nails so lovely 
looking and gives them such a flatter- 
ing finish!” 


Special Introductory Offer—6¢ 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. (If 
in Canada, address Dept. L-10, Post 
Office Box No. 2054, Montreal.) 

Northam Warren, Dept. L-10 

114 West 17th Street, New York 
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Children like it and it’s good for them 
The light flakiness of 3-Musute Oat Frakes entices the eye ; 


its new, nut-like flavor pleases the palate; and it’s full of 
Mother Nature's richest nourishment. 


Ask for a Trial Package and let them taste the difference 


‘ou will never know 

Y the delicious differ- 
ence between genuine 
3-Muvure Oat Frakes and 
ordinary oats until you 
have tried it in your own 
home. You would never 
believe that oats could be 
so good. Anyone who once 
learns how appetizing it 
looks in the dish, how de- 


exactly 3 Minutgs—no 
more, no less. 


Its Appearance and 
Flavor “Delight 
the Children— 


The 3-Minurte process 
eliminates all of the flouri- 
ness which would cook 
into a soggy, glutinous 
mass. Its appetizing ap- 





lightful is its new, nut-like 
flavor, and how cagerly children eat it and 
thrive on it, will never use any other oats. 


Many Grocers Are Recommending It. 

Thousands of the best grocers are selling 
3-Munvute Oat Frakes because they have tried 
it and their best customers 
insist upon having it. Your 
grocer, too, will be glad to 
sell 3-~Minure Oat Fraxes, 
if he is not already doing 
so, when he knows you 
want it. 

Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us right now. We 
will send you by return 
mail the free trial package and our new booklet 
telling all about 3-Minute Oat Faxes. 


Like No Other Oats You Ever Tasted 


Perfect grains, still in their hulls, are Fireless 
Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own 
moisture, in big, tight cookers that retain and 
perfectly blend all the wonderful Food Values 
and thus complete nature's plan for a supremely 
rich, easily digestible, deliciously flavored 
food. Fireless Cooking brings out all the de- 
licious flavor of any food. It breaks down the 
starch cells so that it cooks thoroughly in 


Fireless 





~at the Mill-~ 
for I2 


$1,000.00 


in Cash Prizes for the Best Answers 


pearance and unique, nut- 
like flavor combine to make it the favorite of 
children and adults too. 


Vitamized by Natural ‘Process 


Wise old Mother Nature fills these selected 
white oat grains to overflowing with her richest 
food values, including 

riceless vitamins essential 

or adequate growth— 

what more could be added? 
The 3-MinuTe process 
preserves these vitamins in 
the grains—they are not 
lost in cooking. They are 
thoroughly cooked and 
blended into this delicious, 
healthful cereal which 
children eat eagerly without coaxing. 


Cooked 


Hours 


Try 3-Minute Oat Flakes —Then 
Enter This Contest 


It is important for us to learn just which of 
the many qualities of 3-Minute Oat Frakes 
appeal most to the women of America. We are 
therefore offering $1,000.00 in cash prizes for 
the best answers to the three questions in the 
panel at bottom of this advertisement. Your 
answer will help us, and may win you money. 
(It will take only a few moments, and may 
be the very one to win the first prize.) 








| a visit from her tomorrow. 


The Mutiny of a Hero 


Bella was grinning broadly. “So I have her 
congratulations! Now why? Because it’s my 
birthday, do you think?” 

Peter turned his stricken face to her. 

“Why, Peter!’ she cried. “Does it meay 
that much?” 

Tommy burst in, laden with pac 
“Wow! Who’s your girl friend, Vaughan?” he 
demanded. “Don’t you know how to treata 
cute little trick like that? She was coming 
down the steps with her head as high as if she 
owned the world—and tears running down her 
face so fast she couldn’t see through ’em!” 

Peter’s world turned upside down. Vey 
with tears on her cheeks! 

“That was Mrs. Vaughan,” said Bel 
briefly. “Now shut up, Tommy, and eat your 
dinner.” 


qT" WAS barely seven when the dishes wer 
washed and the two of them were gone, Bella 
thoughtful and oddly subdued. 

And it was barely nine when the telephone 
roused Peter from the wretched torpor into 
which he had sunk. 

“Hello,” said Bella. “This is Mrs. Thomas 
Jamison. Come on down to the station and 
give us your blessing. Our train leaves at ten 
o’clock.” 

He found them a radiant pair, hurling insult- 
ing remarks at each other, bubbling with 
laughter. 

“She would have it,” said Tommy resign- 
edly. ‘The woman claims I proposed to her 
once, and it was either this or a breach of 
promise suit.” 

“Blame it on Peter,” said Bella. “It’s all 
your fault, Peter. Yours and Mrs. Vaughan’s.” 

“T wasn’t aware,” Peter was finding it a little 
hard to play up, “that we were such a per- 
suasive advertisement of matrimony as all 
that.” 

“That’s it exactly,’ 


’ she retorted. “You've 


| made such an absolute mess of it, you got my 


Irish up. You're just like a red flag—and I 
detest danger signals. 
“No, really, Peter,” she turned wistful and 


| solemn, “you both seemed so miserable, you 
| made me fe !—oh, I don’t know—lonesome. 
| And scared. I decided I’d better take Tommy 
| now—while we still want each other. 


‘Well!’ she shrugged out of her mood. 


| “I’ve just been to see your wife, and—” 


“Here?” stammered Peter. ‘“‘But—she said 
she was leaving—”’ 

“Oh, you’re so dumb!” Bella stormed at him. 
“No wonder you’re a trial to her! No, let me 
talk. When I saw how you crumpled up- 
well, that kid downstairs heard her give the 
name of her hotel to the taxi driver, and she 


| didn’t have one waiting, either, by the way. 


I’ve been to see her, and I want to tell you 


| this: she’s white clear through! I showed her 


my ring and told her a few things. You'll have 
And here’s the 
pearl of wisdom I’m leaving with you: don't, 


Why do children prefer 3-Mixute 
Oat Faxes to any other cereal? 
Why is 3-Mixute Oat Fiares so good 
for children? 


$500.00 
100.00 
75.00 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 
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50 Prizes of 
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don’t, don’t put yourself out to prove whata 
good boy you’ve been since you left. home 
She may—er—be under the impression that 
I’m doing the noble renunciation act—mary- 
ing Tommy just to get away from this terrible 
fascination you have for me.” 4 
“Hanged if I don’t think it’s the truth, 
complained the bridegroom. : 
“Did you think it was your own devastating 
charm that won me?” 
She withered him with a look, then leaned 
against him and curled her fingers inside his. 
“Cut out the petting, infants,” Peter ordered 
happily. ‘Where is she—where’s Vey staying’ 
“Vey?” repeated Bella. “Vey Arthur 
Vaughan,” she said slowly, round-eyed. hs 
that who she is? The writer?” or 
Light-headed as he was, Peter had time to 
amused and a little flattered at her sudden & 
citement. In spite of the troubles Vey’s ¥0 
had brought him, he had never got over bein 
childishly proud of her fame. F- 
“Peter,” Bella turned on him solemnly, “y 
may be dumb, but your girl-friend Bella 8” 


Rules of the Contest. 


This contest is o 
50.00 ployees of the 

25.00 any. Any contestant may submit any num- 
5.00 = of answers. They must be written on 
standard-size letter paper—8 4 x 11 inches, 
May be written on one or both sides. If two 
contestants tie for any prize, cach will be awarded the full 
amount. No inquiries will be acknowledged. Your answer 
must include your grocer’s business name and address. 
* Eatriesclose at midnight November 30,1928. Winners will 

be announced in this publication February, 1929. 


nm to everyone except em- 
hree-Minute Cereals Com- 


Why should your grocer sell 3-Minute 
Oat Fraxes? (if he isn’t selling ir, 
he'll do so, of course, when he learns that you 
want it.) 





SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR 


cA Trial Package Free 





Three-Minute Cereals Company, 812 Sixteeath Street, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Minute Oat Frares— 
please send me a trial package and your new booklet 


My Name.. . 
Address 

My Grocer’s Name. 
Address 


Regular Package 


10¢ 


Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Canada and 
the Far West 
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The Mutiny of a Hero 


absolute vacuum. Why, I never dreamed—! 
Oh, never mind where she is. Let her look you 
up. Listen, Peter,” she quickened, “I’ve a 
friend—a girl at the office—that wants to 
write. Do you suppose Mrs. Vaughan would 
look at some of her stuff?” 

“Well—” began Peter cautiously. 

“Of course, she would. She’s such a peach. | 
Come on—let’s run over and get that stuff, 
only two blocks. I’ve got a key—plenty of 
time. Come on!” 


BY THE time Peter finally climbed his stair- 
way that night it seemed to him that an 
ocean of water had poured under the bridge. 
Bella married—it seemed lonesome, knowing 
she wasn’t downstairs. Vey here in Chicago— 
it was as well, perhaps, that he wasn’t to see 
her until tomorrow. He had to get himself in 
hand. 
The thought of Bella and Tommy brought a | 
flood of memories of his own honeymoon. He | 
shied away from them nervously. He had to 
keep his head—had to think this out. Going 
back to Vey meant—oh, he knew so well what 
it meant. Moments of ecstasy—but were they 
worth the rest of it? 

For the second time that evening there was 
an unexpected knock at the door. Peter sat 





“D’you mind if [come in? said Vey as before. 














acpowwenm—- Doctor, lawyer..merchant 


She took a small, straight-backed chair by a | 
table, directly in the light. That was like} 
Vey—no hiding in the shadows for her. | 

“T’ve come to ask you three questions, Peter. | 
You'll be frank?” | 

He nodded. She was thinner and a little | 
pale, but he noticed—resentfully, for some | 
obscure reason—that she hadn’t lost her in- 
terest in clothes. Her flawless gray suit, the| 
gray squirrel framing the whiteness of her | 
throat, the expensive simplicity of her close- | 
fitting green and gray hat—well, she made the | 
room look dowdy. | 

“Number One,” she counted the questions | 
off on her gray-gloved fingers. “Do you want | 
a divorce?” 

He started. The word was like a dash of 
cold water. ‘“No,” he said shakily. 

“Number Two. If you had been single, and 
Bella hadn’t had her Tommy—would you have 
married Bella, Peter?’ 

Peter tried to think that over. “I don’t— 
think so,” he decided at last. 

Watching her, he felt uneasily that he hadn't 
said quite the right thing. 

Finally, with a puzzling little shrug, she 
looked up. “Well, never mind,” she said | 
vaguely, and bent back the third finger as if 
she couldn’t make up her mind to go on. 
“Number Three.” Her voice had taken on | 
that brittle quality, that unsteady threat of | 
impending tears or laughter, that he remem- 
bered so well. “Then will you— Oh, I’ve} 
ho pride at all—will you come back, Peter?” 

; Peter held on tight to the arms of his chair. 
Poor idiot—he’d been planning to think it out, | 
to reason. As if anything mattered—but this! | 

« You—miss me?” he managed. 

“Miss you?” she cried out. “Why do you | 
think I married you?” 

-+.+ Ah, yes. Exactly. Why had she? 
Peter settled back in his chair, dropped back 
with a thud to the thought that had kept him 
sleepless that first night after he left home. 

.vey was going on, flinging out her hands 
with an odd intensity that lighted her like a 
white flame. In spite of 
as again. She missed him—she wanted | 


“Why did you do this to me, Peter? It’s 


been hideous. I can’ ’ k 
s. Ie 
werk” an't eat, I can’t sleep, I can’t 


“Oh,” said Peter flatly. “I see.” He did 
see, and felt as if something in him had shriv- 
eled up and died 

z You needn’t worry about seeing yourself in 
Print,” she threw at him bitterly. “I haven’t 
Written a line since you left.” 





imself he was | * 


What Does the Future Hold for Him? 


F  yccrent wondering about the years 
to come, those children of yours. . . 
How earnestly you hope it may go well 
with them—how willingly you work 
and plan! 

You know how little, after all, you 
can do—how much depends on them. 
And so you think a great deal about their 
health. Not fearfully, but sensibly . . . 
sunshine, fresh air—wisely chosen foods. 


Appetite so important 


Like other modern mothers you know 
much about the essential elements of 
proper diet. You probably know, too, 
that authorities on the subject of child 
feeding now stress the importance of 
appetite. If digestion is to be quick, 
assimilation perfect, they say, children 
must eat eagerly—happily. 


What Cocomalt does 


That is why Cocomalt is now being 
served regularly in thousands of well- 
managed homes. For this new food drink 
has a delicate chocolate flavor that de- 
lights the children—tempts the most in- 
different appetite—and at the same time 
it is rich in nourishing food elements 
which are vital to growing bodies: 
protein for building sturdy muscles 


(oco malt 


Adds 70% more 
nourishment 
to milk 


calcium for strong bones and teeth—iron 
and vitamins for rich blood—carbohy- 
drates for energy. And a malt content 
which makes it extremely easy to digest. 
Just try it 
Try Cocomalt at breakfast time tomor- 
row. You can mix it right in the cup 
with hot milk . . . a steaming, delicious 
drink with almost twice milk’s food 
value. Or you can shake it up with 
cold milk. At any hour of the day, it 
offers a simple, sensible way to build up 
for your children strong, disease-resisting 
bodies, abundant health and energy. 
Your grocer should be able to supply 
you with Cocomalt today. If he is not, 
mail this coupon with 25c (30c west 
of Mississippi), the regular price, and 
we will send immediately, post-paid, a 
half-pound can. 





Physicians, Nurses and Dieticians 
will find these facts of interest 


Cocomalt increases the carbohydrate content 
of milk 188%, the protein content 46%, the 
mineral salts content 56%, the solids content 
92%, the fat content 12%, and the total 
calories 72%. Its contribution of phosphates 
and calcium and its rich Vitamin B content 
are especially valuable. 


MADE BY 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER Co. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


DAVIS BAKING POWDER CO., Hoboken, N. J. (G.H.-7) 

My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock, Enclosed is 25 cents (30 
cents west of Mississippi). Please send postpaid half-pound cao 
of Cocomalt 


Name —__ 
Address 
Grocer’s Name 


Addres 
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This photograph taken under a 

microscope shows the perfect con- 

dition of the centerfold at the 
end of the washing test 


ot school and college outfits mre 


mothers are buying these 


sheets PROVED STRONGEST. 
IN TESTS 


‘INCE the resultsofour tests became 

known, numbers of mothers are 

buying Dwight Anchorsheetsand pillow 
cases for school and college outfits. 


We made these tests to prove the 
superior wearing qualities of Dwight 
Anchors. With sheets of seven other 
brands, we sent Dwight Anchors to a 
laundry for washings equal to years 
of wear at home. 

All the others were badly worn. The 
Dwight Anchors remained strong and 
firm, even at the points where sheets 
wear out fastest—hem, selvage and 
centerfold. 

If you will take the trouble to date 
your Dwight Anchor sheets on the 
woven label sewed to the hem so as to 
give you an actual record of their 
length of service, you will find that 
Dwight Anchors outwear any ordinary 
sheets you have ever had. 

To add still more to their exceptional 
durability, we are now making them 
with equal hems top and bottom, in 
order that they may be reversed and 


the wear more evenly distributed. 


The very best wear possible is ob- 
tained from the 108 inch sheet—which 
has the added advantages of being 
more comfortable and also of protect- 
ing the bed coverings. 


We Have the New 
Colored Sheets, Too 


We are now making the new colored sheets 
and the white sheets with colored borders 
that are so fashionable—pink, blue, nile, 
maize and orchid—each bed set packed in a 
charming gift box. The colors are fast, 


If, by any chance, you cannot get Dwight 
Anchor sheets and pillow cases where you 
shop, write us for the name of the nearest 
dealer who has them. Our guarantee pro- 
vides that the shop must replace any article 
that is not perfect. Everything laundered 
ready for use, of course. Dwight Manu- 
facturing Co., Minot, Hooper and Co., 
Selling Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York. 
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purchase on the 

label and see how 
long they last 
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The Mutiny of a Hero 


“T see,” said Peter again. Nothing more. 

There was a long silence. 

Vey stood up at last, the lift of her head as 
jaunty as the lift of a flag in the breeze. “Well,” 
she said, “that’s that.” 

“You’ve a taxi waiting?” He asked it care. 
fully, fighting to keep his voice on exactly the 
right note of formal courtesy. He’d show her. 
This time he, too, meant to keep his colors 
flying to the end. 

She nodded, not meeting his eyes. “No, no,” 
she said hastily, ‘don’t come down.” 

He was tingling like a schoolboy. The hall 
and stairway were dark and narrow. If she 
brushed against him just once, he was done for, 
He was desperately afraid of that trip down- 
we nothing could have cheated him out 
of it. 

His determination became obvious, and her 
cheeks burned a slow, painful red. Peter stood 
spellbound—she was a new Vey in so many 
ways. 

“Now that I think of it,” she said blandly, 
“T may have forgotten, after all, to tell the 
driver to wait. Perhaps you’d better tele- 
phone.” 


H® MOVED over to the telephone without a 

word. Theonly way to get through this with- 
out making a fool of himself was to use as few 
words as possible. 

“What’s this?” said Vey, and picked up a 
long envelope with “Vey Arthur Vaughan” 
scribbled across it. 

“Tt’s something Bella wanted you to read. 
She has a friend who’s trying to write.” 

He had given his number when she whirled 
about sharply and searched his face with 
startled eyes. 

“Why, Peter! Is it yours?” 

The receiver clattered back into place. Bella 
and her hunches—her collection of freak stuff! 
So Bella had meddled again! Just when he was 
getting along so well, keeping his head and his 
dignity. There was nothing to do now, no 
getting the manuscript away from Vey. 

Suddenly she lifted her head and asked, an 
incredulous edge in her voice, “But you said 
Bella sent this to me—you gave this to Bella to 
read?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to,” hesitated Peter. 
“Vou see—she typed it. She ran across it...” 

“T see. She must, indeed, have felt at home 
up here!” 

He was angry, ready to blurt out the whole 
truth. Bella’s pearl of wisdom gleamed out at 
him just in time. ‘“Bella’s a good girl,” he said 
soberly, and watched the effect of that. 

“T know,” said Vey thoughtfully. “I could 
tell. She’s good and I think perhaps she’s— 
brave.” 

Discreetly, Peter let that pass, too. 

Vey dropped back into her chair by the 
table and began to read again, absorbed. Peter 
fidgeted with an uncomfortable, prickly 
warmth, and perspiration started out on his 
forehead. He pulled his one big chair close to 
the window and sat with his back to her, star- 
ing out into the soft darkness of this quiet, 
back-water street. Outside an occasional car 
whizzed past, and an electric piano halfway 
down the block rattled out a slangy melody. 
Inside there was nothing but the crackling of 
the paper when Vey turned a page. Presently 
he began hearing small stifled noises, and al- 
most stopped breathing while he wondered if 
it were smothered laughter. : , 

Every fiber of him was tense and listening— 
afraid. If Vey laughed tonight, if she so much 
as twisted her lips into that mocking little grin 
of hers, then it was no use. No use trying to 
make her understand. Ever. ; 

And yet, remembering some of the impetuous 
phrases that had rushed from his pen that 
night, he burned and wondered how she could 
keep from laughing. 

At last the rustling of the paper ceased. 
Something clicked, and he fancied he heard her 
fumbling in her bag. Another click, and for an 
instant the silence in the shabby room was 





General Electric Cleaners—splendid 
cleaners with fourteen definite 
quality-points ..... and still they 
sell for only $24.50 and $35.00. 
How are these prices possible? 
General Electric’s vast facilities are 
in a large measure responsible. 
But another vital factor is the 
modern method of selling only 
through retail shops. Remember— 
you save money by purchasing this 
cleaner yourself at the store in which 
you deal. 

At your own convenience, try a 
General Electric Cleaner. Convince 
yourself that it is the most remark- 


able cleaner available at the price. 


Remember that the General Electric 
motor never needs oiling because 
its ball bearings are packed in 
lubricant. That only the finest of 
materials is used. That it is man- 
ufactured according to the most 
rigid standards of perfection. And 
above all, that it is guaranteed by 
General Electric. 


If you would like further information, 
or the name of a dealer near you, write 
Section 84 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Good Housekeeping 
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less attachments 
(East of the Rockies) 
Junior Mope. 


Two sets of attachments with special swivel 
joints are available at $6.50 and $10.00. 
They are easy to attach—and easy to use. 
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Haddon Hall 
Derbyshire 
England 


Crewel work that graced 


the walls of England’s famous — 


Haddon Hall 


is matched by this rich Orinoka 
fabric in Jacobean design 


A ricu Orinoka fabric drapes this 
charming Elizabethan room. We call 
it Jacobean Frou-Frou. . . . It might 
have hung on the walls of a great 
English manor house in the Seven- 
teenth century, so perfectly does it re- 
produce the fine crewel work done in 
England at that time. The pale sand- 
colored ground carries an authentic 


crewel design, woven in old reds, yel- 
lows, blues and soft gray-greens. 

The Jacobean pattern, like every Or- 
inoka sun and tubfast fabric, is woven, 
not printed. Every color is fast. Every 


yard is sold under this guarantee: 
These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from ex- 
posure to sunlight or from washing, 


the merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price. 

Perhaps your home is not suited to 
an Elizabethan atmosphere. Perhaps it 
is Spanish, or Normand, or done in dis- 
tinctly modern manner. Then you must 
see the other Orinoka fabrics. There 
are gorgeous Coptic fabrics, modern art 
casements, ancient Venetian damasks. 

See these fabrics. Feel their exquisite 
quality—to know Orinoka. You will find 


Homes.” It is beautifully illustrated 
in color, shows the newer fabrics and 
how to use them. 
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“The Elizabethan Room” from the new Orinoka booklet 


Ovrinoka 


Tue Orrnoxa Mitts 


1409 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka 24-page book- 
let, “Color, the Secret of Beautiful Homes.” 


Name — 
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City 
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The Mutiny of a Hero 


tense and as ready to snap as a drawn-out 
thread. Then she pushed back her chair, and 
he felt her coming toward him. But the steps 
went on past, and he heard the tap of her heels 
on the bedroom floor, heard her pulling out 
drawers. 

“Peter!” she said crossly. ‘Where are your 
handkerchiefs?” 

He went to the door and told her. She 
fished one out from a mass of other, unrelated 
things, and blew her nose briskly. 

“You keep your things in such a mess, 
Peter,” she disapproved. 

His chin took on a belligerent squareness. 
“I know exactly where to find whatever | 
want,” he stated. 


STARTLED, they looked at each other. It was 

so exactly whatshe had said, and what he had 
answered, a thousand times. Laughter trem- 
bled between them—the old, intimate, married 
laughter, sweeping away the last vestige of 
their control. Vey’s laughter spilled back into 
tears, and suddenly she was wrapped tightly 
in his arms, sobbing, and whispering jerkily 
against his lips, 

“Oh, Peter ...I didn’t know you... 
cared . . . like that.” 

They sat down in the big chair by the win- 
dow, and she went on whispering. 

“Why, Peter dear, what do I care about the 
stories? I’d have stopped writing them years 
ago! I thought I’d lost you .. . for good. 
Peter dear, I’m no good at showing what I 
feel. I’m not ... made that way. But I'll 
re 

For a long time they sat in silence, the two 
of them in Peter’s big chair, staring out into 
the ugly, May-scented street. A foolish old 
childhood tune kept lilting through Peter's 
head—and a fragment of the words. “You 
” The rest es- 
caped him, ‘“Tra-la-la-la/ Tra-la-la-la!” 
Homesickness crept upon him, and he enter- 
tained it recklessly. He wanted to be back 
home, eating breakfast in his own sunny break- 
fast room across from Vey. From a Vey 
who cared enough, behind her matter-of-fact, 
impersonal glance, to swallow her pride and go 
out after her man: when he stayed away too 
long. 

Shifting his position, he looked down at her 
—discovered that her eyes were not now 
matter-of-fact, but wide and misty and shining, 
brooding over some secret of their own. He 
fumbled his way back to earth. Looked again 
to make sure. : 

“T was just thinking about this,” he said 
tentatively, waving his hand to include them- 
selves, the room, and the manuscript, and 
watching her with crafty suspicion. “I was 
just thinking what a cracking good story all 
this would make.” 

She turned on him radiantly, fell headlong 
into his trap. “So was I!” she cried, and 
caught herself too late, gasping and crimson. 

Peter stiffened, felt his dreams stripped 
from him like a bandage from his eyes. 

“Not that I’m going to use it,”’ she rushed on. 

His chilled withdrawal was hampered by the 
size of the chair. And he was further discon- 
certed by a swift, guilty vision of the magazine 
he had once hoped to see lying casually but 
impressively open where Vey would run across 
it. Anyway... “You love me, and I love 
you. Tra-la-la-la .. .” 

“T swear I won’t, Peter!’ Her protests were 
valiant. ‘Not one word!” é 

Peter let his cheek drop back against her 
hair. “Oh, well,” he said with noble fortitude, 
“why not?” 





Every one who read “The Bridge of 
Lies,” and “It Is Morning,”’ will be glad 
to know how Joie used his chance. In 
the November number Jennie Harris 
Oliver will tell you. The story is called 

“The Long Bow” 
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Hold summer's beauty 


2 
LOSED door time is near; the indoor @< , ready to help with many others, 
season has begun. The color and beauty YW. } , if you need them. But it’s likely 

that are Summer’s gifts vanish with the you have your own ideas. Paint, var- 

season. Home life moves indoors. oe OS nish, enamel and lacquer are the 
Uf WA means of carrying them out. If the color scheme 

tires, paint is again at your service. Quickly, 

ou can change the color scheme of any room or of 
You may—you can. Use paint and varnish, enamel eM whole house, by morn these a of 
and lacquer. They bring you, quickly and effectively, — ecorative ate——peam, varnish, ename: and lacquer. 
all Summer’s brightness, for they are color itself. a And when you paint to decorate, remember, too, 
that without extra cost you are protecting your prop- 
erty. Paint to beautify, you preserve; paint to pre- 
serve, you beautify. 


Would you hold Summer’s beauty in your home? 
Would you enjoy all the bright color, the delightful 
background of Summer through the indoor months? 


Your halls, your living room, your dining room, 
the kitchen, the bed rooms—all may be gay with 
color, resplendent in Summer’s hues, through dec- ee 
orative effects easily secured with paint, varnish, —ne surial 

A Pai a wedi — e the \— Bont ¥) 
enamel and lacquer. Paint your living room ceiling (“Sav eave al 5 
pale blue—the hazy blue of July skies. Paint the you — niin 
walls a light green, as restful to the eye as mountain os Save the Surface Campaign 
woods in August. Let your floor be dark brown—the SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 E. 41st Street, NEW YORK 
brown of rich earth. For spots of Summer coloring, This cooperative movement by the Paint and Varnish Industry has 
fi . ‘ ° ‘ 2 . for its object the awakening of the public to the economic need for 
nish the furniture in colors you like to live with. paine end veruish peoducts. The woeld-wide cage, “Save the Surface 
. : and You Save All,” is your reminder of that need. Discrimination in 
Of course, that Ss only one color scheme. You will the selection of materials and in their proper application is essential 


y’ to good results. Your guide to quality and satisfaction is the reliability 


find your painter and your favorite manufacturer of the individual manufacturer, dealer or painter. 
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THE HEAT INDICATOR 


INSURES 


PERFECT 


WAFFLES 


$1 


00 


A knowing waffle iron jy Canada. The “Total Eclipse” 


leaving nothing to guess- $18.5° 


work because its heat is shown 
at all times bya special patented 
feature—the Total Eclipse—an 
indicator which shows the ex- 
act cooking temperature. 


The STAR-Rite Empress 
Waffle Iron is the modern 
Iron for a modern age— 
the only one to be had with 
the “Total Eclipse” feature . . . 
the perfect gift... and a very 
necessary accessory to the home 
of the modern lovely lady who 
aspires to be the most charm- 


ing hostess. 


MZ 


means just what it 
says—when the red disk has 
completely eclipsed the white 
circle the iron is hot enough 
for your first waffle and when 
it shows white space beneath 
the disk, the iron is too hot. 


No chance of the first waffle 
sticking, making a mess to 
the embarrassment of hostess 
and guests—and no chance 
of the iron getting so hot 
that the waffles burn—in 
other words, waffles of perfec- 
tion made on a waffle iron 


that has been perfected. 


ie 


STAR-Rite . 


ELECTRICAL 


NECESSITIES 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
Makers of Never -Leak Automotive Gaskets 

Please send me a STAR-Rite Folder. 
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Have a Good Time with 
Art 
(Continued from page 29) 


have accomplished at the movies or in the art 
gallery if I hadn’t begun by looking at the 
things I liked. 

I am not an artist and never hope to be one, 
I have yet to see the day when I could draw a 
straight line without a ruler or a curve without 
a compass. If I learned to know good pictures 
from bad, anybody can. And 1 have learned— 
enough to have an awfully good time doing it; 
enough to have developed my artistic taste, 
broadened my artistic acquaintance, and deep- 
ened my artistic appreciation. 

You, wherever you live and however you are 
situated, can do the same thing in the same way. 

It’s as easy as my first trip through the 
Louvre. Easier—because you don’t have to 
go so far or to spend so much money. The art 
center of the world has shifted a great deal 
since I began looking at pictures with an 
understanding eye. It used to be somewhere in 
the interior of Europe. Now, it is in the middle 
of the Atlantic ocean. Every day, with fresh 
purchases by American art galleries and fresh 
achievements by American artists, it is getting 
nearer and nearer to the old home town. 


Art Is Coming Closer 

“But,” some one may say, “I live in tke 
country. I can’t get to the places where the 
good pictures are.” 

Are you sure you can’t? Aren’t you taking 
it for granted that most of the good pictures 
in America are concentrated in three or four 
big cities? It used to be so. But now, there 
are two hundred and forty-four American ar 
galleries—scattered throughout the country— 
which are permanent, active, working muv- 
seums: most of them handsomely housed; some 
of them magnificently endowed. They are in 
the hands of educated, enthusiastic, almost in- 
variably kindly men and women, whose busi- 
ness it is to serve and help. 

40 percent of us live within walking distance 
of one or more of these art galleries. 

50 percent of us live within two hours’ ride 
by motor car or bus. 

80 percent of us live within an easy day's 
ride by motor car or bus. 

90 percent of us live within an easy day's 
ride by ordinary train. 

But why confine ourselves to public art 
galleries? 

There are twenty-four hundred private col- 
lections of art in this country of sufficient 
importance to be listed in a reference book 
printed in German and published in Berlin. 
And the wide distribution of these collec- 
tions is as surprising as their quantity. Bow- 
bells, North Dakota, has four of them; Aubum, 
Alabama, three; Appleton, Wisconsin, five; 
Eugene, Oregon, three; Kokomo, Indiana, 
three. Austin, Texas, a city of thirty thousand 
at the last census, has fourteen! ‘These col 
lections are housed normally in private rest 
dences. They are not open to the public in the 
sense that the museums are. But there is no 
class of people in the world so hospitable as art 
collectors. They like to show their pictures 
just as you and I like to show ours—our 
kodak pictures, I mean! And a letter or 
telephone call from a really interested persoa 
will usually unlock the doors to their treasure 
houses. 

The name of the German book, by the way, 
is “Maecenas.” Most of the big American 
libraries have it on their shelves. A letter to 
the librarian enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope will almost surely bring you the 
dress of the local Maecenas in whose pleasures 
you may most easily share, and of the public 
art galleries situated nearest to your home. 

There are many other aids to art knowled 
scattered around this huge country. For & 
stance, state capitols. I have visited most of 
them. And every one that I have seen com 
tains some works of art that are well worth 





The clown whose secret 
many mothers now use 
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M arvelous results can 
be gotten with children by 
appealing to their sense of 
play,” says the Jolly Jester 


>>> >>> > >>> >>> >>> >> Pr >>> 


Shricks and gasps of laughter greet 
him when he clatters onto the school 
stage—this jolly clown with his load 
of vegetable dolls. In city after city 
Wallace Mackay, the Jolly Jester, 
sends children home with health les- 
sons happily learned. ‘‘Mothers can 
get wonderful results right at home,”’ 
says Mr. Mackay, “‘if they'll just 
make use of the child's love of fun to 
establish sound habits."’ 


That vitally important habit, for 
instance, of eating the right sort of 
breakfast. Nation-wide tests have 
shown that a child who comes to 
school without a hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast is definitely handicapped in 
lessons and in games. That is why 


Ticoie b [ " 4 “Shoo!” say Charlie Carrot and Minnie Spinach to the coffee pot. And then these vegetable dolls talk 
this rule hangs 1n 70,000 Class rooms: to the children. The Jolly Jester, Wallace Mackay, is a recognized authority on children's food habits, 


always in demand by various school boards 


“Every boy and girl needs a hot 


cereal breakfast’* 


Knowing this, mothers are sometimes 
over-zealous in urging children to eat 
their Cream of Wheat or other Aor, 
cooked cereal. 


Then there's a breakfast scene most 
parents recognize. Being told that 
the nice bowl of cereal is good for 
them, children’s first instinct is to 
say, ‘But I don’t like my Cream of 
Wheat,”’ or ‘I don’t like oatmeal,”’ 


can make a game of eating the right 
sort of breakfast they'll 


bowls for more Cream of Wheat. 


Now they can make it a game, 
throughaplancalledtheH.C. B.Club. 
It’s a children’s club—just the sort 


ass their 


or whatever cereal it is. They'd prob- 
ably react the same way to a picnic, 
offered with a moral! 


of thing that youngsters love. A 
secret meaning, gold stars, badges 
and colored wall charts! Everything 


But, just as the Jolly Jester makes is sent free, direct to your child. 


a fascinating game of vegetables, so 
the new methods of child guidance 
come to your rescue for the hot, cooked 
cereal habit. The minute children 


Such an easy way to be sure your 
children get the hot, cooked cereal 
they need so much. Send the coupon 
in today. 


BSRESBIS PRE 


kee 


a 


FREE — mothers say this plan works wonders 


This fascinating H.C. B. Club plan arouses children’s enthusiasm for 
a hot, cooked cereal breakfast and makes them want to eat it regu- 
larly. Badges and a secret for members, gold stars and colored wall 
charts! All material free, sent direct to your children with asample 
box of Cream of Wheat. They'll work it out for themselves. 90,000 


Bee 


Recommended by authorities 
for 32 years 


Here are some of the reasons why specialists have long considered 
Cream of Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal. 


- Because it is so rich in both physical and mental energy. It 
is all real food. 

Because, with every harsh indigestible part of the grain 
removed, Cream of Wheat is exceptionally easy to digest. 

- Because its creamy goodness is so easily varied by adding 


mothers are finding it brings marvelous results. Send in the coupon. 
Cream or Waeat Company Derr. C-29 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Gentlemen: Please send my child all the free material for the 
H. C. B. Club as described above. 


prunes, figs, or dates while cooking. 
Give your children the chance to do their best, every day. Start 
them off regularly with Cream of Wheat for breakfast. 


& Faede 


Child's name ..............-. 


First name Last name 
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Rest Tonight 
with Comfys 








TIRED man is seldom a successful man. Fortunate | 
is the man who has a clever woman at home | 


to help him get the rest he needs. 


Thousands of women are passing on to the men of 
their families this important secret of real relaxation— 
the surest way to rest the entire body, is to rest the 
feet. With his weary feet snuggling down into a pair 
of restful Comfys, how quickly his drooping spirits 
recover—how quickly that tired look and those drawn 


lines disappear from his face. 


Daniel Green slippers for both men and women 
have many new designs. For women especially, the 
new vogue for color is not confined to satins, bro- 
cades, and felts, but finds rich expression in leathers 
of exquisitely dainty design. Ask your dealer to 
the new Daniel Green creations. They 
will satisfy your sense of smart style as well as bodily 


show you 


comfort. 


Look for the famous trade 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. Sm fu erettet 


Evm Streer Dorcevitte New York %»*.,,2 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


work 
table dealer ca 
with genuine Comfve 








eo —-—- oo soy 
46 Years of Making ©Fine Slippers for Men.“@omen and Children,s 
noo Que 
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Have a Good Time with 
Art 


studying. The same thing is true of many 
country court houses, many federal buildings, 
and some city halls. According to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Art, which is recognized as 
the supreme authority on such matters, “six 
hundred and seventy-two cities and towns can 
point with pride to one or more works of art of 
notable merit.” 

What is true of public buildings is true of a 
large percentage of the nine hundred and 
thirteen colleges and universities; of all the 
private schools that I have visited, and of a 
considerable portion of the public schools; of 
many churches, auditoriums, theaters, clubs, 
lodges, ““Y’s’”’ and civic centers. It is true—at 
least, it was true in seventy-seven cities and 
towns—of the public showrooms of dealers in 
art. 

And then, of course, there are the eleven 
thousand public libraries. Some of them main- 
tain permanent collections of their own, 
Hundreds of others are hosts from time to time 
to the traveling exhibits sent out by the larger 
museums and by the American Federation of 
Art. The latter organization has thirty-eight 
of these carefully selected shows in continuous 
circulation. 

The smaller libraries, which have little room 
for special exhibits, do have walls; and these 
are usually hung with well-chosen reproduc- 
tions of the world’s greatest paintings. And 
somewhere on an upper shelf in almost every 
library in America is a dusty portfolio of prints 
which is worth more in educational value and in 
downright good times than half the novels that 
are always “out.” 

I have saved the libraries for the last, be- 
cause I consider them the most important. In 
any museum, no matter how good, it is possible 
to see only the pictures that happen to hang on 
its walls. In a library, it is possible to see ex- 
cellent reproductions of every one of the world’s 
great masterpieces. And for this reason the 
public library is the best of all places to learn to 
enjoy art. 


Copies Rival the Originals 
One thing more:' Don’t let anybody tell you 


| that you must see originals to see art. There 


are copies of famous paintings so perfect that 


| experts can not distinguish them from the 


| effect on the person who looks at it. 


canvases from which they were copied. In 
fact, the authenticity of some of the world’s 
greatest pictures is still in doubt. Who really 
knows which is the real Mona Lisa? And who, 
besides a lot of bespectacled gray-beards, 
really cares? The test of a picture is 

This is 
particularly true for purposes of study and 
understanding. A good commercial repro 
duction, even if it is no larger than a postcard, 


| is often more useful to the man who wants to 


learn about art than a worn and discolored 
canvas a hundred times its size and a thousand 
times its age. A good black and white print, a 
good reproduction in color—even if it is im- 
possible to produce all of the warmth and 


| mellowness of painting—is worthy of study and 


productive of results. The highest of our edu- 
cational institutions use the cheapest and 


| smallest of these commercial reproductions to 


| teach their students about art. 


There is no 


| reason why we should not use them—in the 





library or in the home—to teach ourselves. 

The main thing is to begin on the pictures we 
like. 

What happened when you got your first 
phonograph? You stepped right out and 
bought the records you liked. Perhaps 
were jazz. But you liked them. Then, one 
day you heard Alma Gluck sing “Little 
Gray Home in the West.”” Or perhaps it was 
one of those negro spirituals that started you 
on your way from musical rags to musi 
riches. Anyhow, it wasn’t long before 1 
were out there in the early dawn waiting in Une 
for the newest Caruso record! 

That’s the way half of us in this country 
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Have a Good Time with 
Art 


learned to appreciate good music. And the 

reason we don’t appreciate good painting 
just as much is that the men at the head of 
the painting business don’t know enough to let | 
us begin on the things we like. } 

Don’t misunderstand me. It isn’t at all | 
necessary to start with poor pictures in order 
to appreciate good ones. And the chances are | 
better than fifty-fifty that we won’t. The | 
multitude—meaning you and me—has always 
had a natural feel for the really great things in 
art. But—and this is the point—each man 
and woman, boy and girl, has one particular 
kind of greatness that appeals to him first. 
The music-loving child, who would walk out 
on Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” may 
sit enthralled at Haydn’s ‘““Toy Symphony.” 
It’sthe same way withart. The veriest child in 
the painting game often picks the best pictures. 
Infact, that’s why some pictures are best. And 
some statues, too. 

I'll never forget my first choices. They 
weren’t all fat Flemish ladies or thin Spanish 
gentlemen! But the important thing about 
them from the standpoint of my learning about 
art was that I liked them right away. That I 
enjoyed looking at them enough to come 
again. And that, coming again, I gradually 
broadened my field of interest and pleasure. 

I have named only a few of the many 
facilities that are open to the man or woman 
who really wishes to know about art. And I 
have no space left to tell of the good times he 
will have once he has learned to use them—of 
the manifold advantages that come from a 
broadening horizon and a lengthening view— 
but these I can absolutely guarantee. Pictures 
are silent poems. And poetry is life! So: 

Don't wait to go to Europe. 

Don’t get the idea that all of the good pictures 
in this country are in a few large cities. 

Don’t fail to use the art facilities which are 
near at hand. 

Don’t scorn copies and reproductions—even 
the smallest and the least expensive. 

Don’t let anybody tell you what you must and | 
must not like. 
Avoid guides and guide-books until you have 
made the acquaintance of the pictures them- 

selves, 

Take your time. 

And—Begin on the things you like! 


Christ Before Pilate | e 


(Continued from page 50) 


bd itd the whole multitude of them arose, and Tomorrow’s “Best Cooks” too 


he og began to accuse him, saying, We 
ound this fellow perverting the nation, and ? 
forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying In colleges and schools—North, South, East, and West 
ay himself is Christ a King. —a new generation is learning the grand old art of cook- 
And Pilate asked him, saying, Art thou ery; learning, too, how good utensils contribute to the 


the Kin, ef —_ : - ; 
ond said, nah ame — he answered him, a perfection that they strive for. 


je + thn me — Ons phos and When they have kitchens of their own, be sure that these young 

“And they were the more fierce, coping, He women will want aluminum, for much of their laboratory work 
stirreth up the people, teaching throughout has been done with this modern ware—as at the University of 
all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place. Chicago, whose Home Economics Department reports that 


“When Pilate heard of Galilee he asked ils ; " ively for all ki 
slater the man wena Galen aluminum utensils are used ‘‘extensively and for all kinds of 


“And as soon as he knew that he belonged cooking. 


unto Ss ivrisdicti . : ‘ : : 

wh pend D aecioe, bo cent him to These housewives of tomorrow will choose aluminum for its 

that time.” also was at Jerusalem at ability to cook everything well, for its thrifty durability, for 
But Herod, the wise old fox, refused to have the ease with which it is kept hygienically clean, and for its 


the unpleasant responsibility passed over to silvery beauty. They will choose it just as you do... 
. Already he had had the experience of 











condemning one fanatical preacher, John the Because—the best cooks use aluminum. 
ae and he did not care to burden his 
Ghee hey another. So he poked fun at 
of mockn King, dressed Him up in robes 
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ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


ng dignity and, with a sardonic 
Chuckle, passed Him back to Pilate, 


te, therefore, willing to release Je 
», sus, 
€ again to them. . , 
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fold a Council of War 


~ against the Common Cold 


Decide now to prevent overheating 


in your home this 


The discoveries of modern science 
make overheating of the home a 
matter of serious concern to your 
entire family. 


Years ago, shrewd old Benjamin 
Franklin noticed that the prevalence 
of colds seemed to begin with the 
heating season. He thought colds 
must have something to do with 
heating. Modern scientific men have 
proved that this is a fact. Dr. C.- 
E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health, Yale School of Medicine, 
discovered the exact connection in 
his tests for the New York City 
school system. Overheating by on- 
ly two degrees caused a 70% in- 
crease in respiratory illness! 


Overheating is thus revealed as the 
chief source of danger. Both Amer- 
ican and European authorities give 
this reason: That overheating weak- 
ens the tissues of the nose and 
throat, and makes them unable to 
stand the shock of cold air in 
going outdoors. 


There is only one practical 


a 


way to prevent overheating: Install 
an automatic temperature regula- 
tor. A Minneapolis-Honeywell is 
the first consideration now, as the 
heating season approaches. You can 
start immediately to enjoy its bene- 
fits, and pay through the winter on 
our Budget Plan. 


Automatic Heat Control 
Prevents Overheating 
No more ups and downs— instead, 
a steady, even flow of heat without 
anyone ever touching dampers or 
drafts. Clock control rouses the fire 
automatically every morning while 
you are still asleep and you get up 


-in a warm house. Over 3,000,000 


people are enjoying these benefits. 
Your family deserves them. 
Write at once for free booklet, 
“The High Cost of Overheating.’’ 
Mixwneapous - Honerwertt Recurator Co. 
Also Manufacturers of Jewell Temperature 
egulators. 
Executive Offices: 2764 Fourth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
Factories: 
Minneapolis, Minn. and Wabash, Ind. 
Branch and Distributing Offices in all prin- 
cipal cities. Agencies in almost every city. 


*MINNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 


HONEYWELL 


FOR COAL — OIL— GAS 
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| trial, but Pontius Pilate. 


Christ Before Pilate 


“But they cried, saying, Crucify him, 
crucify him. 

“And he said unto them the third time 
Why, what evil hath he done?’ I have found 
no cause of death in him: I will therefore chas. 
tise him, and let him go. 

“And they were instant with loud voj 
requiring that he might be crucified. And 
the voices of them and of the chief priests 
prevailed. 

“And Pilate gave sentence that it should hk 
as they required.” 

There you have the picture as Luke gives it 
—not a wilfully bad man, a rather pathetic 
figure, torn between his desire to render justice 
and his fear that if he outraged these people 
any further they would make a protest t 


| Rome. He was not deceived by the shout that 
| Jesus was an enemy of the Roman 


ment. When he asked, “‘Art thou the ing 
the Jews?” and Jesus answered, as John gives 
it, “Sayest thou this of thyself, or did othe 
tell it thee concerning me?” Pilate knew that 
Jesus put his finger on the exact spot wher 
the prosecution was impotent. If Jesus was 
guilty under ecclesiastical law, the ecclesiastical 
courts were at liberty to find him guilty, but 
they could not kill him legally; and if, onthe 
other hand, he was to be tried under Roman 
authority, the question was not how much 


| he had offended in ecclesiastical matters, but 


whether the Roman government was menaced 
by his claims. Pilate could only say, “I find 
no fault in him.” It was an honest verdict. 
He was wise enough; what he lacked was 
courage. 

Of Judas it has been written: 


“Still as of old, 
Man by himself is priced; 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ.” 


VERY much the same might be said of Pilate. 


It was not Jesus of Nazareth who was on 
He was not to blame 
for failing to recognize Jesus as the most perfect 
spirit that ever walked the earth; he was to 


| blame for an act of cowardice prompted bya 


selfish fear. Obviously his hesitation, his 
increasing consideration as the trial proceeded, 
his reluctance to be driven to the wretched 


| verdict, proceeded from something more than 


| been no really serious outbreak. 


a conviction that this peasant-preacher was 
not an anarchist. He saw something in the 
regal face streaked with blood from the crown 
of thorns; he saw in that form, already lacer- 
ated with the scourge and soon to be tottering 
under the weight of the cross, a majesty before 
which his own petty authority felt its lack. 
The conduct of Pilate throughout the whole 
bitter day is one of the finest possible testi- 
monies to the respect which the character and 
bearing of Jesus must have everywhere it 
spired. ~~ 

And yet—“He suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried.” _ 

There is no indication that Pilate was 
deeply impressed by the incident. It was al 
in the day’s work—a routine matter requiring 
no report to Rome. The crowd melted away; 
the tumult and the shouting died; Pilate and 
his wife rode back to Cwsarea rather thankful 
that the Passover was over and that there 
As for the 


| clear-eyed young Man whom he had met for 


j 





| the first time on Friday morning and saw fot 


the last time Friday afternoon, it is a questi! 
whether he ever gave him another thought. 
In after years he may have suppo that 
his rule would be remembered in Je 
because he tried to build an aqueduct, of fot 
some other official reason. The real reas! 
why his name has endured would never have 
occurred to him. He lives in eternal infamy, 
not because he was the world’s most 
ruler, but because of a few hours of weaknes 
Because he wanted to do what was right, but 
did not. for fear of losing his job. 
Next month, ‘The Crucifixion” 
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The delicious flavor developed by 

using Diamond Crystal Salt —on 

meats, vegetables, fruits—is an im- 
portant aid to proper digestion. 


You can see the differ- 
ence. Diamond Crystal 
is white as snow. 


You can feel the differ. 
ence. Diamond Crystal 
ts fine and flaky. 


‘Alavorful foods 


and the familys health 


LAVORFUL foods arouse dull appetites and 
stimulate proper digestion . . . real aids in 
keeping bodies robust and healthy. 

Pure, mild salt performs that important func- 
tion of bringing out the delicious, natural food 
flavors, In addition, it is one of the most essential 
minerals in the daily diet. 


It is for that reason that thousands of house- 
wives use Diamond Crystal Salt regularly. The 
pure, nowy-white flakes dissolve immediately . . 
develops the wholesome food flavors... perform- 
ing this function in foods, not on them. And being 
unusually mild, free from impurities, it can be 
faten in sufficient quantities without the salt taste 
becoming apparent. 


Your grocer will be glad to supply you with 
Diamond Crystal Salt in the handy- pouring 
Shaker carton, in boxes, or in sanitary cotton bags. 





If it isn’t Diamond Crystal 
it isn’t Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, prepared 
at the request of medical authorities, 
can also be obtained at your grocer’s 


——> 


PIOSIN CA 


@> 





FREE May we send you a generous 
sample package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 


Diamonp Crysrat Sart Co., 


Dept. 132, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and book- 
let, free. 
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other organisms—whatever their name may be 


t as - f —which cause pneumonia, are probably in the 
Va/ lS ag, Chl ye mouths of every individual in the country, 
\ They are only waiting to attack a weakened 

A mucous membrane ahd produce pneumonia, 

; Unfortunately, pneumonia is one of the dis. 
eases on which the progress of medicine has 
made the least impression. The possibilities of 
its development should, therefore, cause much 
uneasiness. I do not blame mothers for their 
aroused interest as the winter, which igs the 
chief period of colds, approaches. It is a wise 
precaution and an attitude which merits entire 
approbation. 

Inflammatory conditions of the mucous 
membranes constituting a cold are essentially 
house diseases. They belong to the same cate. 
gory as tuberculosis. If a holocaust were to 
destroy all human habitation, it would cause 
great discomfort, as well as enormous losses 
of property; but one good thing would come 
from it: all homes having been destroyed, 
the diseases which are peculiar to homes would 
die. Such a holocaust would restrict the spread 
of population in northern areas, but it would 
relieve humanity from the curse of colds, 
probably of pneumonia, and certainly of 
tuberculosis. This is a broad statement and 
subject to serious limitation—that exposure is 
dangerous; but it contains the very kernel of 
what is the proper treatment for avoiding colds 
and for dealing with them after they have 
arrived. 

If we accept this broad principle as true, the 
way to proceed is plainly marked. In this ap- 
peal I am making to the mothers of this country 
to avoid, as far as possible, the dangers of 
colds, I shall follow this line of reasoning. 


Medical Treatment 


It is well to make a preliminary statement 

respecting the medical treatment of colds. 

This is a matter which every mother must take 

| up with her own doctor. If, however, she does 

| her part and induces her children to do their 

part in the matter, she will have very littl 

Modern art and modern | reason to go to the doctor. In other words, the 
- . | point I make is that mechanical treatment of 
decoration demand utili- colds is now confined mostly to the quack 


ty as well as beauty. | medicine profession. In October you will begin 

Quaker Tailored Net and to see advertisements featuring the statement, 

ae | “Cure a cold in twenty-four hours,” and 

Fringed Curtains in the similar appeals to the perturbed mother. Up 

new Craftone Filet are fortunately, most of the so-called remedies are 

delightful, transpar- powerful drugs. In the old days we were con- 

Cc i i tent to use quinine. It has certain virtues; at 

ent Net Curtains is least, when malaria and colds are joined. 

duo color effect. Quinine is a vegetable product; it has been 

largely supplanted by coal-tar derivatives such 
Your dealer can shew | as antipyrin, aspirin, and similar drugs. 

you Quaker Quality | The wise physician is cautious in prescribing 

drugs of this kind. The mother, though, is not 

so restricted in her belief and has more or less 

faith in the claims of the faker to do the i» 

credible and miraculous and remove complete 

ly an infection which would otherwise remain 

indefinitely as a threat to the child. It is# 

| most useless to warn mothers about these 

ductive advertisements. The remedies, if any, 

| which are used are frequently the same as thost 

employed by the physician, with this difference: 

his remedy is used immediately under his own 

| supervision; the advertised remedy has nos 

ee. | restriction placed upon it. The greater dang 
of following the advertised remedy is m 

a I do not mean that there never arises a2 

occasion where medical treatment is desirable 

: \ Base er i. ») T 4 Very often such occasions do arise. I #® 

a rf @ E & ty N\ 4 | A N 7 simply warning mothers to go to —_ — 
a when they need a doctor, and not to the 

} } I | | & TaN l ) i - LL? H ] A tising columns of the newspapers. ; 

“J | First of all, let us follow the idea that aa 

is a house disease. I do not advise tum 
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When the “Cold” Season 


Comes 


children out of doors. That is entirely too 

radical a measure. I wish to show mothers 

how they can make indoors almost as desirable 

as out of doors for children who are peculiarly 
tible to disease. : 

This is a point we should not forget: diseases 
do not attack all children alike. Some children 
are much more immune to colds than others. 
Some children apparently never succumb to 
colds at all, while others are under the ban 
from early autumn to well along in spring. 
Their mothers battle all of these months to 
keep them alive and out of bed if possible. It 
should not be so. There is not only a possibility 
but a probability of desensitizing these over- 

itized children. 
“Tn the first place, the child should not be kept 
in a living-room over 68 or 70° of temperature. 
It is perfectly certain that many of these over- 
sensitized children become so by living in over- 
heated rooms. 

A child that is well does not need an over- 
heated room for comfort, nor does anybody 
ese for that matter, provided he moves 
about and takes his usual exercise. Children 
do not need much encouragement to do that. 
They are naturally busy all the time, indoors or 
out of doors. A 

Having secured a living-room of proper tem- 
perature, the mother should next devote her- 
self to the sleeping room. Here there is even 
greater need for care, especially as tempera- 
tures fall. Unless the temperature of the 
sleeping room falls below 30°, it is highly ad- 
visable to avoid all artificial heating. At the 
same time, there should always be good ven- 
tilation through a partially opened window, or 
more than one window, so as to secure free 
passage of air from the outside through the 
room. 

As the temperature falls, use an additional 
covering on the bed rather than start a fire. 
Do not supply artificial heat unless it is neces- 
sary to prevent water in the radiators, pipes, 
etc, from solidifying from the cold. Just 
enough heat for this purpose and no more 
should be furnished. 


Indoor Air Is Too Dry 

We have now made a long step toward intro- 
ducing out of doors indoors, but we have not 
gone quite far enough. An extremely dry 
atmosphere, which very often occurs with our 
modern methods of heating, is likely to irri- 
tate the mucous membrane to a certain extent. 
Itis well, therefore, that a sufficient quantity of 
water vapor be maintained in the living-room 
and sleeping-rooms to avoid this dryness. 
Especially is this important during sleep, if 
there is artificial heat in the bedroom. 

We have now secured a little more out-of- 
doors air, or air similar thereto. The mother 
should next attend to keeping the skin of her 
child free. This can be done by ordinary baths 
or sponge baths, cleaning the skin, stimulating 
it by not having the water hot, and then— 
another tonic process—rubbing the skin thor- 
oughly after the bath. 

_ If the child is big enough to do this himself, 
it is well that he should do it as a part of his 
indoor exercise. 

In the daytime the mother can do still more. 
One of the best methods of protecting the child 
against colds is to keep him out of doors as 
much as possible in daylight. If he goes to 
school, he should walk both to and from school, 
unless the distance is too great. At the school 
his outdoor privileges are not, as a rule, re- 
stricted. He usually has one or two periods 
tach day besides the noon hour when he is out 
of doors, or should be if the school has an ap- 





WAKE 
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AsLEEP 





trained positions 
cause fatigue! 


N° one would think of standing in the 

awkward position shown above. Try 
it and see how quickly it becomes un- 
comfortable. 

Yet thousands sleep in this same un- 
natural position. They simply do not notice 
it, because the strain is less lying down; 
and habit has made them used to it. 

But the same harmful effects are there: 
curved spine, strained nerves and muscles, 
cramped vital organs. That is why so many 
people seem to sleep soundly but do not 
get healthful, refreshing rest. 


To be sure of restful sleep... 


Make deep, refreshing sleep a certainty by 
equipping your bed with a Rome De Luxe 
Spring. This remarkable bedspring sup- 
ports your body naturally. Its unique con- 
struction allows every coil to move with 
absolute freedom. Thus, this spring yields 
freely to the 
pressure of your 
hips and shoul- 
ders, yet rises to 
relieve all strain 
on the vital or- 
gans between. 





Here is the mew Rome De Luxe 
Slip Cover. Gives the tailored ap- 


The spine lies straight and natural; nerves and 
muscles are entirely free from strain. Deep, 
refreshing sleep comes quickly. 

Arrange with your furniture or department 
store for a De Luxe trial. Note the invigorat- 
ing effects of the natural, relaxed sleep this 
better bedspring brings. And be sure that 
the spring is a genuine Rome De Luxe. Its 
unique free coil moversent is found in no 


other bedspring. 
New... Rome De Luxe Slip Covers 


Now your bed can combine restful com- 
fort and good looks. This new slip cover 
gives the trim, tailored appearance of a box 
spring, yet costs but little. It also keeps 
out dust and dirt. A special hook/less fastener 
insures neat fit with easy handling. One 
zip, and it’s on! Ask your dealer to show 


you one. 
» 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an in- 
teresting booklet explaining fully “How 
Better Sleep Builds Better Health.” Send 
for a free copy right now. 


The ROME Company, Inc. 
New York « Chicago - Boston 
Baltimore - Rome, N. Y. 
Distributing Warebouses Everywhere 


Sleep this natural healthful way— 








mate playground. 

t he is at home, his mother should see that 
he is kept out of doors. She should avoid, of | 
course, all danger of his freezing his fingers or | 
toes; but she should dress him in clothing 


spine straight, body fully relaxed 
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The De Luxe label attached to the slats of every genuine 

Rome De Luxe Spring is your guarantes of gesting all the 

mality points that only this spring bas. for it and 

sure! You can now have your choice of two beantiful 
and practical co bid or Prench Gray 


The ROME Company 


‘Defuxe” 


~ the Bedspring Laxurious 


ent only for comfort. Particularly,| BEDSPRINGS « ROME METAL BEDS + DAY BEDS « COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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“YOU do not have to spend a lot of money! 


For those who demand the highest type of luxurious electric refrig- 
eration, Copeland offers models of gleaming white porcelain, inside 
and out... tops and grillwork of optional colors . . . satin-finish 
hardware ... cathedral-top doors .. . electric illumination ... 
spacious, divided vegetable bins ...3 and 4 inches of solid cork- 
board insulation... as many as 4 double-depth ice or dessert 
drawers in a single model . . . as many as 378 ice cubes or 242 pounds 
of ice at one freezing. In short, magnificent new Color-DeLuxe 
sunday probably the finest of their kind the world has ever known! 
@%9 But it is not necessary to spend a lot of money to obtain 
Copeland quality. All Copelands—even those models as low as $195 
at factory—possess the features that are responsible for Copeland’s 
amazing growth and popularity: excess refrigeration capacities . . . 
utmost dependability . . . smooth, silent, economical operation .. . 
one or more double-depth dessert drawers . . . cold tray for crisping 
salads, chilling foods or storing ice ...no drain pipe ... more ice 
cubes (minimum of 108) than any comparable models of other manu- 
facture. 2g In addition to its complete line of domestic electric 


refrigeration, Copeland manufactures separate units for present 


ice boxes: water coolers for office, store or factory; multiple installa- | 


tions for apartments and units for commercial refrigeration. Ask 


your Copeland dealer to tell you more about Copeland products. 





Free Booklet — Write mame and address, clip and mail to Copeland, 632 Lycaste, Detroit, Mich. 
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| condition of stasis in the intestines, 


When the “Cold” Seago 


Comes 


clothing should not be bundled up around the 
neck, which should be kept as bare as possible 
on all occasions. There is nothing more debijj. 
tating to the throat than to have it wrapped up 
and thus deprived of direct con‘act with the 
air, either summer or winter. 

The child out of doors must wear as little 
clothing as he needs to keep him warm and of 


| such a character that the moment he comes jnty 


the 68 or 70° temperature of the house, his 
outside wraps may be removed so he will not 
become overwarm within the house. 

We have now secured, so far as these pr. 
cautions are concerned, the maximum of out. 
door life, both out of doors and indoors, To 
this extent we have done well. There are two 
other factors relating to the prevention of colds 
and to proper treatment after they have been 
acquired which are almost of equal importance 
to the out-of-door life. First of all, the eating 
habits of children are of great importance, 
There is no condition of the digestive organs 
that favors the advent of colds more power. 
fully than constipation. Every mother should 
supply her child with food which prevents this 
i These 
foods are, or at least ought to be, the very 
cheapest on the market in so far as actual cost 
is concerned. They are foods as little refined as 
can be and thus cheaper in their preparation, 

The winter is the season particularly when 
the child does not get much fresh fruit and 
vegetables; therefore, the winter is the time 
when the mother should most carefully guard 
the food supply of her child. If there everisa 
time for eating highly refined foods, such as 


| white sugar, white flour and its products, peeled 


potatoes, and other decorticated and deminer- 
alized products, winter is the most unsuitable 


nod. 

The second of the additional factors I men- 
tioned is especially difficult in the winter; 
namely, to get proper exercise for the children 
at all times and especially out of door. A 
child has a huge abundance of vitality, Nate 
rally he seeks to exert that vitality through 
actual physicial exercise. The harder and 
closer the winter, the less available is the proper 
amount of exercise for the welfare and growth 
of the child and thus for the maintenance of his 
vitality at its highest peak. ° 

I hardly need call the mother’s attention to 
the fact that anything that lowers the vitality 


| of the child tends to make him less immune to 


the inroads of colds. To this end, the ful 


| measure of exercise should be maintained at all 
| seasons of the year. 


I should like to look forward to the winter 
of 1928-29, especially for the readers of Goo 
HovuseKEEPING and their children, with a hope 
that the inroads of colds, and all their attending 
evils and possibilities of danger, might be cot- 


| siderably lessened. If every mother would 
| prepare for the winter according to the plan 


suggested above, such a diminution would take 


| place. If the plan is once followed, it will 


| of proper gargles and mouth washes 


appeal to the mothers in the decrease of their 
anxiety and the burden of their duties ths 
succeeding winters will see even greater prog 
ress. As the incidence of colds diminishes 
the dangers of bronchitis and of —- 
fade away. Every mother whose children ar 
subject to colds will be relieved of @ gre 
burden and will enjoy a much happier win 


Gargles and Mouth Washes 


There is much to be said in favor of the 
ore the 


| advent of a cold. The constant presence * 


| 


pathogenic bacteria in the mouth indicates 
desirability of frequent rinsing of the mou 
with antiseptic solutions. There 1s 4 at 
spread feeling among modern physicians se 
gargling the affected parts, espect 4 bs 
throat and pharynx, is unwise after a 0 
been established and the mucous memb 
are extremely inflamed and sensitive. 
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When the “Cold” Season| 


Comes 


membranes are peculiarly sensitive, and irri- | 
tation due to a strong germicide may do more | 
harm than good. In such cases, a mild gargle | 
of common salt in a physiological density (one 
percent solution) is considered preferable. 

The superior qualities of hypochlorite of | 
soda, as illustrated in the brilliant results ob- | 
tained during the World War, have led to the 
recommendation of a free use of that powerful 
germicide in colds. I think there is no objec- 
tion to this if it is used simply in washing out 
the mouth. It may be that the action of this 
reagent is undesirable when applied directly to 
the affected organs. There are great differ- 
ences of medical opinion in this matter. I 
think it is wise to adopt the conservative view, 
namely, mild gargling with physiological salt | 
and mouth washing with a solution of hypo- | 
chlorite of soda. In this way, the powerful | 
germicide is not brought into contact with in- | 
flamed mucous membranes. | 

As a safeguard against colds, I think mothers | 
should advise their children to wash out their | 
mouths morning and evening with a solution of 
hypochlorite of soda. When actual colds oc- 
cur, they should use a gargle composed of 
physiological salt near to blood temperature. 
It would be advisable after the cold has set in 
for the mother to consult her own physician 
respecting the extent to which these germicidal 
measures should be practised. It is too late to 
avoid the infection, and a too vigorous remedy | 
might delay the healing process. A physician | 
also would be the proper person to determine 
what, if any, so-called “cold remedies” should | 
be employed. 

I urge mothers, if they decide to employ a 
remedy, to use a safe one—namely, a small dose 
of quinine—rather than any of the coal-tar 
products now so commonly used. If they are 
used at all, they should be used under the 
direct supervision of a physician. 

It thus appears that while the mother, as a 
rule, may conduct the case of her child, there is 
always an clement of danger. One of the 
sequelae of a cold, and there are many of them, 
may suddenly be developed and cause not only 
consternation but a real threat even to the life 
of the child. The mother should be constantly 
on watch for any such development. Es- 
pecially if the child should develop an ague sud- | 
denly, there is the greatest danger, and the | 
services of the family physician should be se- | 
cured with the least possible delay. | 

| 


Shall We Eat More 


Cereals? 
(Continued from page 79) 


giving me valuable information in regard to 
what food factors are present in certain prepar 
ations, but I do not always find the selling talks 
based on these components convincing. 

Recently, in reviewing my last year’s files 
of the American Medical Journal, I came across 
two articles from the Yale University Schocl 
of Nutrition written by Dr. George Cowgill and 
his associates [Studies on the Effects of 
Abundant Cereal Intake,” J. Am. Med. Assn : 
Vol. 59, PP. 1770-74, 1930-32; year 10927) 
These articles are ex: eedingly pertinent to this 
review and have gone far to clarify certain 
Views which, before these studies were made 
were opinion rather than proved fact. Of 
Course, these scientific papers can not be re 
Printed here, but let me tell you in brief what 
Cowgill did and what he proved. 

Dr. Cogwill selected white rats as test ani 
mals. Experience has shown that these little 
animals will do well on the same kinds of foods 
that we eat and will be made ill by the same 
errors in food combination that hurt us. They 
have other values; they are easy to handle, 
they are willing to eat what is given them, | 


Water-proof, Wear-proof. 
Fire-proof - 
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Tile-setting is a true 
craft, requiring a high 
degree of skill and 
workmanship. A com- 
petent ye of tile-set- 
ting will give you re- 
sults of enduring beau- 
ty—something youcan 
regard with endless 
pleasure and satisfac- ~ 
tion. Associated Tile 
Manufacturers. 














REAL TILES keep 
through the years their 


wonderful charm 


F you are building or remodelling a 

home, you will find keramic tiles— 
eal tiles—to be one of the most beauti- 
ful as well as one of the most lasting 
building materials. 


Water and steam do not harm keramic 
tiles; no stain permanently discolors 
them. Many years of treading on kera- 
mic tiles does not wear them down; 
furniture dragged across them does not 
scratch or mar their enduring surface. 
Keramic tiles, produced at very high 
temperatures, resist the heat of the 
ordinary flame. The materials used in 
setting tiles are also fire-proof; so that 
their use in your home is a real safe- 
guard against fire hazards. 
Whether you are building a new house 
or modernizing an old one, you can in- 
sure lasting satisfaction by specifying 
keramic tiles for one or more rooms. Exquisite bathrooms, in colored tiles, sue- 
Let us send you our beautifully illustrated cessfully combine utility and beauty 
booklet, Enduring Beauty in Your 


Home through Keramic Tiles. Mail the 
coupon today! 


Send for this interesting booklet! 





Associatep Tite MANUFACTURERS Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. E-10 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your booklet, 
Enduring Beauty in your Home through Keramic Tiles. 
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Announcing A Distinguished New Pattern 


Burgundy 


NOTABLE FOR ITS WINE-LIKE COLORS 


From the oldest vine-growing district in Europe —that 
section of sunny slopes in eastern-central France still known 
as Burgundy —comes the name of this new achievement 
in Theodore Haviland china. 


Fittingly so, for in the deep, rich tones of its tulip-and-rose 
centerpiece is mirrored the inviting crimson of Burgundy’ s 
world-famous red wines, while in the pale cream of’ its 
lovely border can be seen the cool clearness of the district’ s 
inimitable ‘white’ Chadiis. 

Completing the perfection of this, as of all the rest of the 
many Theodore Haviland patterns, is the incomparable 
hardness of the china, and the depth of its glaze, in which 
Theodore Haviland supremacy is uncontested. 
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Shall We Eat More 


Cereals? 


and they thrive in cage captivity. Likewise 
the rat in three years undergoes the tissue 
changes of a man of ninety, so the period dur. 
ing which Cowgill studied the rats on his special 
diets is equivalent to the first ten years of a 
human being’s life. 

What did he do with his rats? He had in 
mind that some orientals eat diets as high ag 
seventy percent cereal and that often their 
diet is devoid of milk in any form. He wanted 
to find out whether such a high cereal diet was 
in any way injurious, and at the same time 
he wanted to learn, by avoiding milk in the 
rest of the diet, the answer to one of those very 
questions I listed above: whether cereals are 
valuable merely as carriers of milk or valuable 
per se. Cowgill knew, however, that cereals 
lack certain definite food factors, certain vita- 
mins, mineral salts, proteins, etc. His first 
task, then, was to provide a supplement of his 
high cereal rations in a form that would avoid 
milk and yet supply the cereal lacked factors, 
You may be interested in the actual diets he 


studied. Here are some typical combinations; 


SOME OF COWGILL’S DIETS AND 
COMBINATIONS 
Ingredients Percentage Combinations 
A. A supplementary 
mixture designed to 
provide some of the 
food factors known 
to be missing in 


cereals: I IT Ill IV Vv 
a. Dried liver 5% 5% 5% 5% UG 
b. A mineral-salt 
mixture . . . 4 4 4 4 3 
ec. Cod-liver oil.. 2 2 2 2 15 


B. Cereal compon- 
ent (varied from 
cooked and dried 
oatmeal,wholewheat, 
yellow corn-meal, 
some milled cereals, 
and plain starch).. 63 71 77 «83.5 925 
C. Dried meat (de- 
creased as cereal in- 
creased, but aimed 
to supply the good- 
quality proteins that 
might be absent in 








the cereals) 23 18 12 55 0 

E. In one diet fat 

was added in the 

form of lard ; ie ren n rh 
Totals.... 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


(In addition each rat recived 15 grams of fresh lettuce 
daily, fed separately.) 

In the above dicts 

the cereals supplied 

the following approx- 

imate percentages of 

the total calorie 

values ; 62 72 78 S4 93 


Note in these combinations that, while the 
supplements are selected to supply factors 
missing in cereals, the same supplement was 
used in each diet, regardless of whether the 
cereal was wheat, corn, oats, milled product, 
or starch. Note also the absence of milk in any 
form. 

What happened when the rats ate these 
combinations? Two very significant things! 
First, even when the cereal bulked as high as 
84 percent of the total calories—an amount 
much higher than a human being would proba- 
bly ever reach—the rats grew normally. 
Second, at this range, the rats did equally well 
on oats, wheat, or corn. Cowgill puts his con- 
clusions as follows: 

“The feeding experiments here reported show 
that, when suitable adequate supplementary 
foods are employed, the use of whole-grain 
cereals and likewise one of the milled-wheat 
breakfast-food products so as to furnish as 
much as 84 percent of the calories of the diet is 
compatible with excellent growth, reproduc: 
tion, lactation, and general physiologic well 
being in the rat. A milled-corn product such as 
hominy was only slightly, if at all, inferior © 
these products... 

“It is appreciated that caution must be 
exercised in applying the results obtained from 
rat experiments to the nutrition of man. How- 
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MINUET.. 


in the spirit : The Pine Tree 
is inscribed 
of of each piece 


Early America 
1776 








PINE TREE 
in the spirit 
of 
Modern America 
1928 
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Modern ceramics... 


Modern interior by 
Lord & Taylor, New York City 
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IN Homes whose owners possess good taste and the means MINUET is chosen oftenest, perhaps, for homes 
to indulge it—homes in which the furniture, books and whosechief treasures reflect the dignity of a gracious past. 
paintings are so inherently right that they constantly in- It has been pronounced the only silver in perfect accord 
crease in value—you see with increasing frequency one with authentic Early American settings . . . Yet its 
of these two designs in sterling: Minuet, or Pine Tree. simplicity makes it perfect everywhere! 
For this is the first silver ever made with an idea behind it PINE TREE is more frequently the choice for 
transcending the idea of the individual pattern. Minuet homes whose future heirlooms are creations of today’s 
is Pattern I, Pine Tree Pattern Il, in the American Series. renaissance. Its symbolism is one of the finest expressions 
And the aim of the American Series — twice so happily of modern art. On the back of each piece (in charming 
achieved — is to express in solid silver the spirit of each defiance of the conventional!) is inscribed the quaint pine 
American period of artistic importance. tree that was America’s first symbol of sterling. 





INTERNATIONAL 


They have an instinct for the right things, these 
Possessors of the museum pieces of tomorrow; often 
their expenditures are small . . . A 26-piece set of 
this important silver (informal service for four) in 
either Pine Tree or Minuet, costs but $73.35. Tea- 
Spoons in either pattern are $11.00 for six. Tea and 
coffee services, serving dishes and decorative pieces 
ae available also. Send coupon for brochure. 


SPERLING 


INTERNATIONAL Sitver Co., Meriden, Conn. 6. . 10-28 

Enclosed is 15¢ (coin or stamps) to cover cost of 
mailing Minuet..... or Pine Tree... . . brochure. 
Mark which one is desired. 
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“Happy hours for baby and me 


—in my lovely new kitchen! 


“And all because I have this convenient PORCE- 
NAMEL furniture—it makes my work so easy and 
pleasant!” 

You, too, may have a charming modern kitchen 
—and added hours of leisure—if you select PORCE- 
NAMEL handy-roomy kitchen furniture. 

PORCE-NAMEL is nicely proportioned, with 
roomy shelves and dustproof drawers. The Laflat 
porcelain tops will never buckle nor bulge; the 
shining nickeled hardware won't rust; and you'll find 
it casy to keep the smooth, satin finish spotless 
PORCE-NAMEL comes in a variety of single pieces 
and complete suites—cabinets, tables, cupboards 
and breakfast sets, large or small 

You may choose from many beautiful colors, too. 
Cool jade green trimmed in orange, ivory trimmed 
in green or blue, soft gray with blue, and white with 
red, green or blue. PORCE-NAMEL colors match 
modern refrigerators, porcelain ware and stoves. 

Send the coupon now for your set of booklets on 
“First Aids to a First Class Kitchen’’ illustrating 
many beautiful PORCE-NAMEL pieces. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Nappanee, Indiana 


PORCE-NAMEL 
handy-roomy 


KITCHEN FURNITURE 


x 
Kitchen Tables-Cabinets 
Cupboards -Breakfast Sets 
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Illustrated above are 
Model 407 Breakfast Set, 
Model 48 Kitchen Cabi- 
net, and Model T Table. 
Send today for the book- 
lets shown below con- 
taining pictures and de- 
scriptions of other 
PORCE-NAMEL pieces 


FREE! 
Send the 
Coupon 


Now 
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MUTSCHLER BROS. CO. ‘ 
Dept. A-7, Nappanee, Indiana. CA 
Please send me “First Aids,” and * 
tell me where to see PORCE- 
NAMEL styles. cA 
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Shall We Eat More 


Cereals? 


ever, consideration of the development of the 
science of nutrition hardly allows one to con- 
tend that results such as reported in this paper 
do not have a practical bearing on human nutri- 
tion. In our opinion they demonstrate cop- 
clusively that cereals may be added by man to 
a much greater extent than is common in this 
part of the world, and that nutritive success 
with high cereal rations is primarily a problem 
of providing suitable supplements. Further- 
more, these supplements, contrary to what 
seems to be the current belief, need not include 
milk.” 

This point that milk is not an essential to 
cereal use was further elaborated in Cowgill’s 
second paper. In the tests there recorded any 
whole-grain cereal at 65 percent of the ration, 
when supplemented with 20 percent cooked 
whole egg, 15 percent cane molasses, and 15 
grams of lettuce daily, sufficed to meet de- 
mands of rapid growth in the rat. When the 
cereal was raised to 80 percent, egg reduced to 
12 percent, and molasses to 8 percent, with the 
regular lettuce quota, corn failed to function 
quite as well as oats or wheat. This was prob- 
| ably due to the lower protein value of corn. 

Both of these papers are well worth study 
by the family provider. Cereals are relatively 
cheap foods, they are rich in calories. Children 
are busy engines requiring much fuel food. 
“Eat more cereals,’”’ then, may provide a means 
of lowering living costs and at the same time 
actually improving diets. Cowgill’s experi- 
ments have gone far to banish fear as to conse- 
quences from high cereal intake. 


| 
A Balanced Diet 


In applying these conclusions to your own 
family, remember that success involves atten- 
tion to balance in diet. Cowgill knew just 
what were the food factors missing in the 
cereals he employed. He supplied these with 
liver, egg, molasses, lettuce, etc. In brief, 
selection of cereal supplements must be so con- 
ducted as to make the total diet adequate. 
With knowledge, Cowgill could eliminate milk 
from these supplements because he knew where 
to find in other foods the factors which milk 
supplies. It will still follow that, if your child 
takes milk with his cereal, your care about 
other supplements need not be so acute, for 
milk contains most of those factors missing in 
cereal. The experiments do not belittle the 
value of milk; they show that when milk is un- 
available or not well tolerated the high cereal 
diet is still possible by providing milk values 
in other supplements. 

Recently the use of milk and vegetables has 
been widely stressed as an insurance against 
the defects inherent in a too high starch-meat 
diet. Mary S. Rose in commenting on this 
tendency in diet says: ; 

“Some would seem to rest content with the 
idea that all the problems of nutrition can be 
solved by the simple formula, ‘eat more milk 


land vegetables.’ Of course, no one will deny 








the importance of increasing both of these 
the American dietary, but it is not safe to 
assume that an ideal diet will result. Study 
of the dietaries of several groups of children, 


| all having an excellent supply of milk and none 


being very low in vegetables, has shown that 
the commonest dietary defect is shortage of 
total calories, sometimes through too low 4 
supply of fat and sometimes through a very 
limited intake of cereal foods.” 

The Cowgill experiments show that in plan- 
ning ideal food combinations there are many 
possible solutions compatible with economy 
and physiologic well-being, and that selection 
of the kind of cereal may not be so important 
as selection of supplements. If our purveyors 
lof cereals will include in their copy not only 
frank’ statements of the deficiencies of theif 
products, but also the kinds of supplements 
that make their use possible, we can follow 
\their advice, and buy and eat more cereals. 
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Trapeze 
(Continued from page 36) 


croquet might be the limit of her accomplish- 
ment. She was soft and warm and white, and 
her long-lashed blue eyes looked so much love 
into Eddie Rooney’s face that he choked and 
ulled her over until her cheek was against 
fis own. 


“Honey, I don’t half like this business. They 
can’t get us high enough for your swing, and 


without a net—” 


She drew away from him almost pettishly. 


“It’s all old stuff that we’ve done a million 
times. We couldn’t fail if we tried.” 


Then she lifted her face until she met his | 


eyes. “I never heard you talk this way be- 
fore. Nets! 
them more times than I could count!” 

He turned his face away, avoiding her 
direct gaze. Of course, they had worked with- 
out nets, but they had not worked over 
orchestra chairs. When he thought ‘of the 
theater at all, he saw those rows and rows of 
iron chairs thinly disguised with velvet, and 
Jenny taking her swing out over them. He 
fought against this sharply, for he knew the 
danger of letting imagination loose. To cover 
his disquietude he complained. 

“T never saw you so set up over a job, Jenny. 
After the work we’ve done year in and year 
out.” 

She hung her yellow head. Dimly she knew 
that she had hurt Eddie often of late, though 
she could not fathom just how the hurt had 
come. 

“Aw, darling, it isn’t that, you know it isn’t. 
It’s because we’ve got this little place and I’m 
so happy. We’re people—with a house to come 
to after the show every night! Oh, Eddie, it’s 
great to go to work and then come home like 
this! Say, boy. 
myself tonight. I’ve got a steak three inches 
thick—I’m going to fry the onions in olive 
oil—” 


HE day before the opening was a trying 

time. The numbers for the prologue had 
been gathered from a carefully selected roster 
of circus acts, each a gem in its way, and the 
performers were on their toes, a little dazzled 
by the magnificence and color of the new 
theater, dazed at finding themselves so close 


to an audience of the type this house would | 


draw, and all of them oblivious to the fact that 
they were only a part of the color scheme to 
introduce a motion picture of a poor little 
troubled clown whose antics made people weep 
oftener than they smiled. It is doubtful if 
they even remembered that there was a 
picture to be run. They were simple troupers, 
and each of them carried in his heart that 
sublime belief of all troupers that he, him- 
self, was the whole show and that ‘without 
him it must all fall flat indeed. 

The Rooneys had two numbers on the bill, 
one where they worked together in ordinary 


bar and rope stuff, simple enough in its way | 


and no better than a dozen teams could have 
done. There was a sensational act on the 


major part of the bill which depended on a | 


kaleidoscopic effect rather than real class to 
get over. The acts lapped one another so 
closely that the stage was always a shifting 
panorama of circus life, an excellent illusion of 
one corner of a famous ring. 

“It’s almost the same, isn’t it?’’? Jenny 
Rooney said as they waited for their second 
turn. 

She looked at Eddie wistfully, knowing that 
while he felt the boards under his feet it would 
never be the same as sawdust. There was 
always this intangible difference between them, 
a difference of viewpoint that had never 
reached their hearts. When Jenny walked 


across the stage of the Europa, her breast was 
not big, enough to hold the thrill that swept 
her. The wings, the dim, shrouded house, 
spoke to her in her father’s voice: 

‘You have come back to us at last! You are 
Our own!”’ 


As if we hadn’t worked without | 


I’m going to cook the dinner | 








































YOU MAY think your 
floors look goodenough 
but that’s only because 
you've become accus- 
tomed to their dingi- 
ness. If you want to 
see them as others do, 
merely refinish a small 
spot under a rug, and 
compare the old sur- 
face with the new. The 
difference is usually 
amazing. Only then do 
you realize how much 
your home is handi- 
capped by your floors 
—how much more at- 
tractive it could be if 
only those floorscould 
be improved. They can 
be. With the Ponsell 
you improve them 
yourself—easily. 


SCRAPE 





| - at your floors. Are you satisfied with 
| them? Completely satisfied? Proud of them? 
| You could be. You could make them ten 
times lovelier. You could make them envied 
by every neighbor— admired by every visitor. 
Within a day you could transform them— 
quickly change them from dingy surfaces, 
luckily covered up for the most part by rugs, 
to gleaming, spotless places of which you 
hate to hide a single inch. 

“Oh no!” you say, ‘‘Not my floor!” Oh 
yes, we answer, your floors, ANY floors. 
The most neglected floors have possibilities. 
| Layer upon layer of old shellac and varnish 
may disfigure them. Year upon year of 
ground-in dirt may seemingly defy removal. 
Yet underneath there is the clean and honest 
wood—the hidden warmth and color of the 
grain. 





“But, the expense?” you say. “I've had 
them give me estimates. What about the hun- 
dreds of dollars refinishing will cost me?" 
This advertisement offers you a way to over- 
come that difficulty. It calls your attention to 
one of the most remarkable machines made 
forhousehold use—a machine that refinishes 
floors, scrubs floors, polishes floors—a ma- 
chine that costs but a fraction of what you 
usually pay for one refinishing job. With it 
you yourself refinish floors with ease. The 
apparently impossible job of taking off 
shellac or varnish becomes absurdly easy. 
The manifestly back-breaking jobs of sand- 
papering and rubbing in new wax turn out 
to be a matter of merely guiding a machine. 


And this refinishing only needs to be done 
once! The floor never has to be refinished 
again! Afterward, a little waxing and polish 
| ing with the machine once in a while—an 
operation so simple that a child can master it 
keeps your floors looking as though they 
| bad been refinished the day before. 


and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 





This amazing little machine does all the heavy work— 

scrapes, sandpapers, refinishes —then keeps your floors 

in perfect condition forever after — costs 
of one refinishing job. 


ut a fraction 


This is not mere enthusiasm. The claims we 
make can easily be demonstrated. In twenty- 
four branch offices we have men ready and 
anxious to show you, in your home, what the 
Ponsell Floor Machine can do. In thou- 
sands of homes it has already won the un- 
qualified praise of users. 

It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly 
clean without the least splashing. It does 
away with all the drudgery. Gone is the 
stooping and kneeling,the wear and tear on 
your hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, 
scrubbing brushes and wet rags. Then the 
machine polishes the linoleum with a result 
far surpassing anything youhave ever known; 
a shiny immaculate surface that dust and 
dirt have a hard time sticking to. 


Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine does 
and how it does it, is a fascinating story. It 
isastory that every home-owner should read. 
Weoffer you an interesting booklet that con- 
tains it—a clear, brightly told description in- 
teriardedwith explanatory pictures. W ithyour 
eyes on your floors, can you say, “No, I am 
not interested”? Take the first step toward 
more beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or 
write a letter for further information on how 
to refinish your floors yourself. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too far 
from our nearest office, a ten-day FREE trial. 





Dept. G. H.-10 
| 220.230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please mail me complete information and 
prices regarding your Electric Floor Machine. 
This does not obligate meinany way whatever. 


Name 
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the 
smart 
small 


foot 
or youth 


a fashions have 


gone feminine... alluringly, daz- 

zlingly feminine . . . and the dainty 

foot of youth is every woman's 

pref erence. And what provocative 

charm is achieved with Drew 

Arch Rest Shoes! They keep 

the feet small tee and even the 

slim, long foot appears petite 

in the studied simplicity and striking style of Arch Rest Shoes. 
Yet with all their chic, a hidden charm cee the famous exclu- 

sive Drew Arch Rest eee providing perfect form for the instep, 

perfect rest for the arch and removing all strain from ankle and leg. 

The fit is perfect, the heels cling close, the designs are the season’s 


latest. All the fashionable leathers and smartest colors at prices 
ranging from $8.50 to $12.50. Write for the Drew Folio of Fashion 
Footwear. The Irving Drew Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


DREW 
ARCH REST 


Shoes for Women 
‘* Keep the Foot Small”’ 


Corinne 
oats for the Arc h Rest 


| 
| 
| Sy mbol ... the distinctive 
| 





mark of a dis omega 
shoe. Outward beauty 


hidden comfort . . . grace- 
ful footwear to grace the 
Helen : foot of lovely woman. 
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And there was Eddie, to whom all this was 
less than nothing. To him the theater was a 


| doll’s house, as tawdry, as imitative and un- 
|real. He was ashamed of the tabloid circus 


| 


and scoffed at it when they were alone as if he 
\defended something dear and close from 
| ignominy. 

Jenny worked alone in the second turn. It 
was the last number before the picture, and at 
rehearsal, even with the yawning pit, you could 
almost hear the rustle of programs—people who 
wanted to see the picture. It would take 
something to hold them then, and Levine, 
who managed the Europa, knew that. 

The flock of “ring men” in their red coats 
put up a single swing in the center of the stage, 
and Eddie Rooney, who came on with them, 
dressed as they were dressed, tested every 
rope and every part of the apparatus before 
| Jenny appeared. He was in no way dis 
| tinguishable from the others except that he 

never took his eyes from her while she was on 
the rope. He swung her himself. He would 
always swing her, he supposed. 
Her act was the simplest thing in the world— 
when she did it! She climbed into her swing, 
and while the rope sent her swaying back and 
forth with the precision of a pendulum, she 
did other easy, graceful, miraculous things, 
coiling her body like a satin ribbon and smiling 
over her shoulder at her audience as if she took 

them into her confidence over a delightful 
| secret. The swing sent her higher and higher, 
| and at last, as if this was her crowning frolic, 
| she discarded every safeguard, tossed her webs 

to those below, and—hanging by her little 
toes like a gold-topped chrysanthemum—sailed 
out over the orchestra chairs with the long 
flight of a snowy seagull. 

It was all beautifully timed, and never once 
did the length of her flight vary, but to those 
who watched, it all seemed casual enough. 

Levine was terribly excited in his calm 
way. “It’s the greatest act I ever saw,” he 
enthused. “If he would send her out a little 
farther, it would give the back rows a chance to 
be thrilled.” 

That was Levine, always thinking of his 
audience! 








VEN at rehearsal it was a great moment, 
but on the opening night it was so beautiful 
| that a little sigh went up from the crowded, 
| glittering house, and stage people know that 
this is the very highest type of applause. 
Jenny had prinked over her toilette as if she 
had been going to a ball! She decided at last 
on a big, pink bow for her right hip, and the rest 
of her was white silk tights and spangles. 
When she stood ready to go on, she looked like 
a fairy that had just taken a dewdrop bath. 
She was so small and young and confident that 
every one smiled at her, but Eddie Rooney, 
whose mouth was drawn so tightly that he 
couldn’t smile. She looked up at him in her 
wistful way—no smile mattered but his. 

“We'll go right home after the act, Eddie.” 

“No, we won’t, baby. We'll stick around 
with the rest of em. People call this a big night 
in Hollywood.” 

She bnghtened at his tone, loving and gentle 
as ever. “But what’s the use, if you’re not 
having a good time? You don’t care about 
them—they’re not your people. You've said 
so, often.” 

She was confused by his darkening face and 
went on hurriedly: “Oh, Eddie, there's no 
| place I’d rather be than in that little flat! I've 
got a lovely surprise in the icebox, too—just 
for us—” 

But just then her cue came, and he was gone 
from her side, and she was smiling out on her 
ropes, white and gleaming. The lights caughta 
million rays of rainbow color from her crystals: 
the bow on her slender hip was like a pink 

cloud; her hair was a yellow flower, and her 
eyes laughed back at all those lifted faces that 
| watched her, breathless and amazed. 

It was over so soon. It was so easy for her, 
' so easy for Eddie Rooney to handle a rope that 


| 
| 
| 











AN INTERPRETATION OF THE FIRE MUSIC, FROM WAGNER’S GREAT MUSIC-DRAMA, “DIE WALKURE,” 
PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY N. C. WYETH 


Do you live 


Ir 1s not the walls and floors and 
ceilings of your house which give it 
meaning—not the fine rugs and hang- 
ings, nor the furniture. The real test 
of a home lies in the atmosphere 
which pervades it. And in it music 
plays a vital part. 

It is almost invariably true that 
in better class homes are to be found 
people who love good music, and de- 
light in its personal performance. 


They find in it an expression of 


something deep and good within 
themselves. Their lives are con- 
stantly enriched by it, and made 
happier. 

Such people turn quite naturally 
to the Steinway. Its superb tone and 
graceful presence appeal unerringly 


STEINWAY 





in a house oo « GO & home! 


to their cultivated taste. They 
would be willing to make unusual 
sacrifices to obtain it. 

Yet it is a notable feature of the 
Steinway that such sacrifices are 
never necessary. Modern methods 
of manufacture and merchandising 
have brought this great piano within 
the reach of everyone. A 10% first 
payment is all that is needed to place 
the instrument in your home at once, 
and the balance will be distributed 
over a period of two years! 

Calculated on the basis of cost per 
year, the Steinway is the most econom- 
ical of all pianos. For 30, 40, and even 
50 years or more it will serve you 
well. You need never buy another 
piano. There are many prices and 


models of the Steinway, each adapted 
to a special need. But each is a true 
Steinway, identical in quality with 
those used by the world’s foremost 
pianists. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury this great piano has been “The 
Instrument of the Immortals.” 





There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a 10% 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 
10% down 


Sreinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


and up plus 
transportation 


balanc e 


in two years 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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might have pulled down destruction in a hand 
less sure. They had never had an accident: 
| of course, they never would. She was safe 
without a net, or she never would have gone on 
But as they walked toward her dressing-room, 
she saw Eddie make a dab at his face with his 
handkerchief. He was white around the 
mouth, and his forehead was wet—she had 
never seen him like that before. When he saw 
her looking at him anxiously, he managed to 
smile. 
“Whew! It’s hot in here. 
quick, honey. 
to me.” 


Now 
have a ot ae 
hercolalor 


A gay spot on the breakfast table— 
the one thing remaining to carry out 
the scheme of brightness for the 
breakfast room is a Colored Polar 


Let's beat it 
That walk home looks good 


' 


HE Rooneys bought a little second-hand 
car that was good enough for the short time 
they wanted it, and every day they took rides 


Percolator. 


These new Polar Percolators are 


designed for beauty and utility, and 
are glowing examples of the grace- 
ful lines in Polar Colored Enamel- 
ware. Interiors are lined through- 
out with pure white enamel, 
making them easy to clean and 
keep clean. Exteriors in beautiful 
Coral Red, Canary Yellow, Jade 


Green, and Powder Blue. 


These same colors are carried 
outinacompletelineof Kitchen 
Ware. “Color in the Kitchen 
Puts a Smile in the Work.” 


PoLaR WARE CoMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


To appreciate their beauty you must see 
Polar Colored Utensils and Percolators 
at department stores and housefurnish- 
ing stores. Write for illustrated booklet, 


lored ain 


ENAMEL WARE 


October 1028 Good Housekeeping 





| into the country or around town where Jenny 


could play at the amusing game of selecting 
the sort of house she would have if she lived in 
a town all the time. Would it be a tall house 
with pergolas, or a little flat-roofed one run- 
ning away with roses? She would ask Eddie 
to choose, but he never found anything entic- 
ing in her make-believe. Houses bewildered 


| him. 


Her enthusiasm bewildered him, too. Early 


| in the morning he could hear her in the 


kitchenette, little feet flying back and forth, 
then the smell of coffee and the other smells 
of unimaginable things she prepared for him. 
Where had she learned it all? She made the 
rooms into a little heaven for Eddie Rooney. 
If Eddie had liked heaven between four walls, 
it would have been better for them both, but 
he didn’t, and it was hard sometimes not to let 
her see that she was smothering him. So she 
went on sewing little summer frocks, and put- 


| ting flowers in vases, twittering like a bird, 


trying to charm him into a share of her happi- 
ness. For he wasn’t happy; he could not hide 
that, try as he would. 

Eddie refused to accept the cushioned ease 
she offered. Eddie had to have practise, hard 
work. All his life he had worked as regularly 
as he accepted light and air, and there were 
times when he wanted to push the flimsy walls 
of the room away with his hands just to show 
that he could. His steel muscles were aching 
with inaction, but one day he came home to 
tell Jenny of his find—a training gym where 
they could both work through the morning 
hours undisturbed. They could have the place 
to themselves, the manager said. 

But Jenny’s face puzzled and dismayed him. 
It crinkled as if she was about to cry and then 
changed to a laugh that was rather too care- 
less. 

“Oh, Eddie, I couldn’t do that! I couldn't 
keep house and work in a gym the whole 
morning. Besides, it isn’t necessary. I get 


| plenty, and with such a little, little act—there 
| isn’t any use of slaving.” 


When he said nothing, she added with a 


| touch of defiance. 


“Everybody says it couldn’t be improved. 
We're going over better than they thought, 
even. Why, nobody else is even mentioned.” 

He didn’t mention the gym again, but when 
Jenny opened her sleepy blue eyes next morn- 
ing, his bed was empty. She didn’t see him 
again until nearly time for the afternoon show, 
and for the first time in their lives they began 
their act in silence. 

So Jenny was not entirely happy, either. 


| She was puzzled and hurt as well. Eddie re- 
| fused to eat the marvelous things she cooked 
| for him, and being a thrifty little soul in spite 
| of her angelic flights, she had to dispose of 
| them herself. 
| worked life had she indulged in whipped cream 
| and all those dear and dangerous delights that 


Never in her frugal, hard- 


for the last few years have been banished from 
the lives of beautiful women. She tried so hard 
to please her man, and he would not be 
pleased. He remained the same silent, steel 
ribbed mechanism whose body worked with 


| precision as buffer for her own on the <a 
' —-whose hands waited for her hands, whos 
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foubness kept them from pulling down the 


wall that was beginning to rise between them. 
It was the sort of wall that husbands and wives 
know well and can banish with a word, but the 
Rooneys were awed by it. Their interests had 
heen so identical and so simple, until now, that 
misunderstandings had never threatened them. 

And then Levine said one day: ‘The truth is, 
lenny, they want you. You've got ’em going, 
and the double with Eddie only cramps your 
act at the finish. If you would cut out the 
frst number and give ’em more at the’ end —a 
couple more swings over the orchestra—that’s 
what gets ‘em. They’re wild over you. Do 
this—talk Eddie into it—and there’s no saying 
how far you will go.” , 

He gave her a look that said more than 
words. Such a look has prefaced momentous 
changes, and for a moment her heart thrilled 
with its promise. Then she remembered, and 
cation and pride dwindled into a sick and 
sorry feeling that brought tears with it. They 


didn’t want Eddie—they didn’t want Eddie’s | 
part of the act, and she was expected to break | 


that news to him. 

“In fact,” Levine went on, “you're a hit. 
A big hit. If you're wise—” 

He read something in her face and decided 
not to speak what was in his mind. — 

“These women,” he shrugged, turning away, 
“how they hold on to a crooked stick, once 
they've picked it up!” 


THEY didn’t want Eddie in the double, and 
she had to tell him. But that was better 
than leaving it to some one else to do. He had 
to be told, but he took it with surprising ease. 

“So it’s you they want, honey,” he said. 
“Well, I don’t wonder at that.” 

“More of the long swing and the dive,” she 
told him timidly. 

He gave her a curious look. It was full of 
indecision and doubt and even more than that 
—an unwillingness that somehow linked itself 
with a darker, uglier thought—could it be of 
jealousy? Always before he had been so ready 
to give her the best place, willing to work be- 
hind her, so that now his hesitancy checked her 
delight in the praise she had won. 

“Eddie,” she cried suddenly, “I won’t do it! 
I won't let them shut you out.” 


She was sure that he was a little bit jealous | 
of her. She thought it must be that bugbear | 


that rises between partners and friends and 
husbands and wives who must share a place 
before the public. But though she had seen 
it often enough in others, she could not be- 
leve it could happen to them. 

“I'll tell him our act can not be changed,” 
she said flatly. 

She was amazed by his laughter. ‘He 
lughed as if she had said something funny. 

“You'll tell em! You're the little business 
manager, aren’t you? Well, have it your own 
way, but tell him something from me, as well. 
Say that there won’t be any more of your act 
than he’s getting. Nobody touches those 
topes but myself—see?”’ 


“It isn’t fair,” said Jenny, “for me to have— 


everything.” 


At that he took her in his arms awkwardly, | 
for these two whose embraces were so often | 


made in the face of death were not used to 
gentler caresses. He told her, with his face 
buried in her yellow hair, that he didn’t care 

Was sure that it would help the bill if the double 


Was cut out; that the things they did were | 
child’s play, nothing to be proud of. Her single | 
But he almost groaned | 
when he said that, for if he shut his eyes he | 


was all that counted. 


could see the orchestra chairs and the hundreds 


of faces turned upward to watch that flying, 
white figure. 


[EVINE was delighted when he won his point 


with such ease, for nobody knew better 
n himself the hazards of interfering with a 
married team: the favoring of one above the 
other. They had not asked for more money, 


nns were safe as a cradle for her. And yet a | 
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ZIP-ONS are durable and economical. They clean beautifully and may even be washed! 


Smart winter togs for children 


Easy to put on - » trim 
x 7 Warm 7 7 sturdy 


Wi TH ZIP-ONS — children are pre- 
pared for winter so easily . . . attrac- 
tively . . . economically! 


Trim, comfortable leggings with a 
smart little blouse to match—a com- 
plete play suit . . . equipped with the 
famous Hookless Fasteners that never 
break, jam or rust. 


Children like to zip them up— for 


themselves or for each other! 


Zip-Ons protect the children from 
those abrupt changes of temperature 
which doctors say greatly increase sus- 
ceptibility to infection. © 


Zip-On Play Suits are made of soft, 
warm Suede Like in French Blue, Poppy 
Red, Camel’s Hair, Emerald, Reindeer, 
African, Navy, Grey and Copenhagen 
or of Corduroy in Camel Brown, Navy 
and Grey, Sizes 2 to 16 years. Blouses 
and leggings may be purchased separately. 


Zip-On Leggings are made also in 
Moleskin, Corduroy, and Jersey Cloth 


This label in every genuine Zip-On garment — 
insist on seeing it, for Zip-Ons are guaranteed. 


in White, Camel’s Hair, Navy, Brown 
and Grey. All fastener trouble is avoided 
with Zip-Ons, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us the size and color you desire— 
Zip-On Play Suits, Leggings or Sport 
Blouses—and we will see » you are 
supplied. Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., 
Sole Agents, Fifth Avenue, Corner 
26th Street, New York. 


The youngsters like to zip them up — for 
themselves or for each other. 


AVE-O/V 


. 5. Pat, Office 


' LEGGINGS, SPORT BLOUSES AND PLAY SUITS 
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The Truth About Dull 
Film on Teeth 


As viewed by the foremost dental authority of the day 


Now leading opinion lays 
to film many serious tooth 
and gum disorders, as well 
as dull, “‘off-color’’ teeth. 
Remove it by this special 
film-removing dentifrice 
dentists urge. 


HAT robs teeth of ivory bright- 
ness? What makes them more 
discolored one time than another? 

And why, when looking their worst, do 
teeth decay more rapidly, why do gums 
grow sore and sensitive? 

These questions dentists answer in 
three words—“film on teeth.” What 
film is, how it acts, are told below. 

To combat it successfully where ordi- 
nary brushing methods fail, a special 
film-removing dentifrice is used, called 
Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating, that is 
film. An ever-forming, ever-present evil 
in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from food and smoking and turns teeth 
dull and gray. 

Germs by the millions breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a prolonged film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. 

And you may remember that before 
this special film-removing method the 
prevalence of dental troubles was alarm- 
ingly on the increase. 


Now film removed new way 


Film cannot resist brushing the way it 
did before. Pepsodent acts to curdle film. 
Then to remove it in safety to enamel. 

This recent scientific way is regarded 
as one of the greatest steps made in a 
half-century’s study of tooth-cleansing 
— Its results are seen on every 
nand. 


Fights decay—firms gums 


Other new-day agents in Pepsodent 
increase the alkalinity of saliva. They 
neutralize food starch from fermenting 
and forming acids of decay. 

Still other properties firm the gums. 
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Sparkling teeth hold charm that others note and marvel at—for still many do not know 
how great a change Pepsodent can work. 

















Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. “Keep 

dull film off your teeth,” they say. That’s why the use of 

Pepsodent, the special film-removing dentifrice, is so wide- 
spread today. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully the re- 
quirements of the dental projession 0 
today. That's why it is accepted among 
dentists of 58 nations. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film 
If you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
orders, that may be film also. Remove 
this film and see teeth whiten. 

Between your dentist, and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ultimate 
in tooth and gum care as modern dent 
science knows it. 


Get a large tube at your druggist’s. Or 
write to nearest address below for é 
generous supply to try. 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, U.S. A.; 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southeat 
Bridge Rd., London, Ss. E. Eng.; 
{Aneta Ltd., 72 * 3” Ave, 

Sydney, N. S. W. 


Pépsadén 


REGUS 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Toth 


1104 S. Wabash 
191 George 


pat. or. 
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Trapeze 


tither, though Jenny was worth it, and he knew 
hat. And having succeeded so far, he let his | 

‘nation run riot to further victories. He 
ad not helped himself in the enlargement of 
yer act, and without that he had not gained. 
He realized that Eddie was the stumbling 
sock, and tried to talk sense to that uncom- 
municative figure, but with so little response 
that he soon found his breath wasted. 

“The fellow’s a grouch,” he said in disgust. 
“You'd think he’d want to help the little girl 
along instead of holding her back.” ; 

Ben Piazza, to whom he was speaking, 
merely grinned, and Levine went on rest- 





“the girl’s a knockout. If she wasn’t tied up | 
sith Rooney, she’d go any length. I wish—” | 
“What’s the matter with Eddie,” Ben | 
sked, “and what do you wish?” 
Levine answered with an irritated move- 
ment, “He holds her back. He won’t let her 
do her stuff if he can help it. Why, I’ve seen | 
him shorten her swing twice—last night and | 
today’s matinee. He never takes his eyes from 
her. The girl’s got nerve. She’d go the whole 
way if he’d let her. Looks as if he might be 

bsing his own nerve.” 

Ben shook his head. ‘“You’re wrong there,” 
be said. “The short swing is long enough, and 
Eddie knows what he’s doing. He’s got a 
reason. Think what would happen if—” 

“’] put another man on the rope,” Levine 
declared. “Tito Uffi can do it, and he’d like the 
chance to work with her.” 

“But what about Eddie?” the booker 
questioned. “He'd never stand for that. Why, 
those people have always worked together. 
You can’t separate them.” 

“You talk like an innocent,” Levine sneered. 
“Any team can be separated if it’s for the sake 
of their act. Uffi is the man to work with 
Jenny. Let Eddie go and roll his hoop else- | 
where. I’ll see to that.” 

Tito Ufi. The booker knew him as he knew 
most vaudeville people. Uffi had a mongrel 
ancestry that gave him a pair of opulent dark 
eyes, a predatory nose, and deep purple lips. 
He lighted up well, and he had a beautiful, 
suave body that would have been a model for | 
the Greek gods. He was as different from 
Eddie Rooney as milk is different from meat. 
He liked women; he was crazy about blondes. 

“Tito Uff,” Ben Piazza chuckled, thinking | 
this over. Aloud he said easily: “Try it and 
see what happens. But I’d let the Rooneys 
alone if I was you.” 





LEVINE had a clever way with him. He had 
~ half an hour’s talk with Jenny and in that 
time managed to convey a good deal more than 
was said in words. o> 

“You belong in the theater, girl,” he told her 
tamnestly. “In vaudeville, where you can get | 
mto personal touch with your audience. | 
You're lost in a circus. You can work the best | 
part of the year up and down the Coast if you | 
put your act right—make it the sensation it | 
ought tobe. You can have a home right here in | 
town with lots of friends and a decent, regular | 
life most of the year. Your salary would 
make that easy.” 

She was prettier than she had been a month 
4g0, and looked five years younger. She had | 

t the keen, trained, hard lines that had | 
taken away much of her beauty; there was 
plenty of truth in what he told her so far as it 
went. He did not raiss the wistful look in her | 

¢ or the sigh that answered him. | 

That would be wonderful,” she said, “but | 

die wouldn’t like it. He hates for me to 
work without a net—he hates vaudeville. That | 
8s why it was so easy to persuade him to give | 
up his part in the act.” 

She flushed the moment she had said that, 
as if it betrayed some secret thought of her 
. ‘ips Levine was quick to take advantage of | 

Maybe he’s got a reason for hating it,” he 
Biggested. “Sometimes a pertormer loses his | 
hetve without knowing it, himself. He'd be 


| thesetof threefullyequips the average closet. 





An Extension ‘Telephone by your Bedside 
is Aid and Protection in Fimergencies 


Ci An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Steep is better and safer when 
there is an extension telephone by 
your bedside. Calls to neighbors, 
fire department or police may be 
made instantly when the telephone 
is within reach. 


Extension telephones are needed 
not only in emergencies. Wisely 
placed extensions save miles of 
steps in running up and down 
stairs and from one part of the 
house to another. They prevent 
embarrassment in making or 
answering calls when others are 
present. They avoid the loss of 
calls through failure to answer 
promptly. 

In building a new house or in 
renting or buying a home, make 
sure that there is provision for 
adequate telephone service with 
the necessary extensions. Ade- 
quate telephone equipment is an 
essential modern convenience. 

And it is very inexpensive. Ex- 
tension telephones with all their 
protection and convenience cost 
only a few cents a week. Ask the 
local Bell business office to advise 
with you regarding the proper 
telephone equipment of your home 
for the greatest comfort, protec- 
tion and saving of time. 





SELLING IMPORTED LINENS, 
LINGERIE & TOTS’ FROCKS 
Write for Details to Agents 
MAIL ORDERS ALSO FILLED 
Style Book 78-D Free 





320 FIFTH AVE.NEW YORK N.Y. 
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Capacity— 
es neat and ready for next wearing. 
Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers: 


$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 


— -\ DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
y 6481 Epworth Boulevard. Detroit 
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And now, colors to harmonize! 


A waste basket for every room 
—and a color to harmonize 
with every scheme of decora- 
tion... That is the new home 
Vul-Cot—little sister to the 
famous business Vul-Cot. 
Both round and oval shapes 
in a wide range of beautiful 
pastel tones. Light as a 
feather, yet super-strong 
Solid at sides and bottom so 
that not even dust or ashes 
can sift through onto the floor. 
At stationery, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 


VUL-COT 


~ the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Wilmington, Del, 
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[ n homes of rare good taste 
~ » » CURTAINS + + + 


OF BEAUTIFUL LACE 


Windows are made beautiful with delicate laces. Cur- 

tains of lace soften the light—they lend richness to 
room settings. They are the decorative touch 
which gives a note of completion to your homes. 


Zion Lace Curtains are ultra-modern, exqui- 
site examples of delicate craftsmanship. Many 
of the designs employ modernistic art effects 

in filet and shadow lace. Every trend of dec- 

oration finds its lovely counterpart. 
Zion Lace Curtains are now exhibited in 
thousands of stores. Send coupon below 
for a new booklet on window decoration. 


Beautiful simplic- f | @) N Gracefully quiet in 
ity, both in cut and 


pattern, Zion Cur- 


design, characterizes tain Net No. X7006 
these Zion Tailored LA iy E Cc U rR | A | N ~ adds a decorative 
Curtains. No.06513. touch to any room, 
Mills Owned and Operated by 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, 
Chicago Wholesale New York 


—— 


— — — . 
Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale \ 
P. O. Box 800, Chicago, ill \ . 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
booklet on Zion Lace Curtains, for which 
enclose 10c, 








Name. 
Address 


City 





MAKE STEADY CASH INCOs" . NEXT WEEK 
ws L r and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows how pendable income for men and women to 
to make and sell her “Approve” Home- | $ be | fy sell our wonderful dress materials, hand- 
Made Candies. Work sheet formulas, | kerchiefs, etc Experience unnecessary . 
equipment boxes, adv. cards, full selling Samples make selling easy. Hundreds 
plans—everything provided. Make money oO U y making good § can you. Whole or 

after Ist Lesson. Quick Profits Assured spare time. Try this. Write today. 

Write today for free ‘‘work sheet’ on FUDGE. | 

American School of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th St., Chieago | MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. Dept. 34, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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the last to admit it, because he never . 
nizes his own feeling as fear. It seems to me 
Eddie gave up his act pretty easy and let you 
carry it all.” 

It was pure luck that made him say that 
He knew by something he saw in her eyes that 
she had been thinking along those lines herself 


THEIR engagement was drawing to a Close, 
but Jenny could not find courage to talk tp 





Eddie about the future that loomed so strongly 
in her mind, a future painted in glowing colony 
tempting her irresistibly from the old, familiar 
life. Facts marshalled themselves before her 
and would not be challenged. She became 
used to asking herself if Eddie could be~ 
afraid. Other performers had suffered the 
same fate—Levine was right when he said 
that. They had been stricken in the height of 
their careers by that senseless fear and driven 
into ignominious retirement. You can’t work 
high in the air with fear in your heart. 

She was filled with great pity and tenderneg 
for Eddie. If this had happened to him, she 
would love him more than ever and witha 
protective tenderness that would keep his 
secret forever. When she saw him come and 
go from the gym, it bruised her very heart 
| She thought he was trying to win back, to 
| force his old strength and courage to the notch 
|again. She longed for him to come to her and 

make his confession, but though she gave him 
| every chance he never spoke. He did ask her, 
though, to go to the gym with him. 

“You need the exercise,” he said. “You'r 
| getting all out of line. A little work on the 
| bars would be fine for you.” 

She was mending a ripped tunic, and she 
| looked up and laughed. “Work?” She held 
| up the garment whose seams had given way. 

“T’ll have to get some new costumes soon. 
| This is almost hopeless.” 

When he did not smile back at her, she 
added, “‘I get plenty of exercise for the sort of 
| work I’m doing.” 
| He surprised her by agreeing. “I suppose 
| you do. Vaudeville isn’t work, but you’re let- 
| ting yourself get out of condition—” 
|. He gave her a look that sent a shiver down 
|her lovely back. She would not admit the 
| suggestion that crept into her mind. She was 
|so much prettier that a pound or two of extra 
weight could not matter. All she saw was the 
| lovelier face that looked back from her mirror. 

She was being petted, too, and that wasn't 
good for her. She had praise and adulation 
from every quarter but the one she longed for 
most. Eddie never told her that she was won- 
derful. He remained silent, accepting his 
humble position without protest. She was by 
this time convinced that the cruel little susp 
cion in the back of her mind was correct 
‘Something had broken that fearless spint 
| which had been her background since she could 
\remember. There were moments when sh 
| was unspeakably lonely— missing him, longing 
to comfort him. 

| The last week was drawing to a clos. 
| Levine had spoken to her once or twice 

building up her act and closing the engagement 
|with brilliant daring that would win he 
Ee contract, but nothing definite had 





| 
| 


| 


been said by either of them. She was restless 
and doubtful and at times even unhappy. / 
she was alone in the apartment most of 
time. These were breakfasts and lunches 
dinners when Eddie was not there, and 
amused herself in the delightful play of co 
cocting wonderful dishes that she had to 
herself. 

Spring had taken the world in a sudden 
passion of possession. Overnight every DUS 
and tree bloomed as if they turned their hearts 
inside out. Scents and sounds of spring 
sushed into the open windows, and litde 
ane flying about were faint with their 
burden of perfume. And over all the 
brooded like a kind mother taking her favor 
| child to her heart. 


| Jenny slipped away to look at bungalows 








when she spoke out suddenly, telling Eddie the LesTas SP READS 


resolve that had been in her heart so long. 

“’m not going ee to “ a 9 I’m | 
' ering. I want a home. We can 
— Everything.” A Lustre Spread of rose taffeta furnishes the 

But when she saw his face, she began to single splash of color to complement the yellows, Py, 
falter and make excuses. “It’s as much for . ‘ 

sake as it is for mine—we’d both be so 

dear. I’ve found just the right house; : ; , 
you'll love it! There’s a garden. You could | self an artfully simple air. Mail 
iearn $0 easily to take care of a garden!” coupon and 10¢ for new 

All her love would not let her face him when 
she said that. 

In the silence a falling leaf would have made 
a noise like thunder. But when he spoke, he ety of room 
had conquered whatever feeling had shaken schemes. 
him. “Have you made some plans I don’t | 3 
know about?” he asked. 

Her gesture meant yes and no. “Nothing | 
issettled,” she faltered—“‘but every one says— 
[would make good enough for a straight run of 
months up and down the Coast if my act was 
but up a little. Oh, Eddie, can’t you see? 
It'sa great chance. No more circus. A good, 
easy life—” 

“Well,” Eddie Rooney returned quietly, “TI 
wish you luck, Jenny. So that’s why you 
didn’t want to work. A good easy life is what 
you're looking for. You want to give up the 

Pil 
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Have you ever looked at bungalows witk your 
heart full of spring? It was all in her voice 
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greens and mauves in this room, Bands of = 


pufling and ruffles give the spread it- 


booklet showing in 
full colors a vari- 
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“Except as a stunt,” she admitted uncer- 
tainly—she could not tell if he was angry or 
not. “You've got to agree that it’s nothing— 
beside circus work.” 
“A stunt,” he said with an odd inflection in . 
his voice; “so that’s all it has been to you. | ey ; asd | , j Scranton 
The job we’ve worked at all our lives.” i fc. Lace Co., Dpt.29 
She sprang up and faced him; she would a : Scranton, Pa. 
have gone to his arms then, but something in | a Ps Enclosed, find 10¢ for Color 
his face shut her completely out. : Harmony Booklet. 
“No, I don’t mean that,”’ she cried passion- ; ; 
ately. “That isn’t fair, Eddie! I’ve loved our | 
work. I’d go on with it if—but you know I 
was born to the stage. Circus life is simply 
drudgery, and why should I go on with it when | 
1can do something better? If you’d only 


wdestand” ciel Women Who Want Money | Alm Be aNurse 
_ ace quivered; she had touched him in the | Mrs. Kesselman of Illinois otntacteinnat 

“ - A 

“Now that I know how you feel, perhaps I makes $52 up every week! You can study in spare time. Many 
do understand. You’re not proud of what ful new Lingerie “V" chain and show others in| earn $35 a week. Courses endorsed by 


you’v an? ‘ your community? Many earn spare time physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
you've done. It doesn’t mean to you what it R money in this delightful easy way. You do 28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
has meant to me. I do understand, Jenny, but L not need experience. Money beck agreement. Free booklet, 
I didn’t think you were like that.” y FREE PERFUMETTE OFFER 
$ > “ on This is a lovely bit of jewelry women Dept. 5810 
. She was crying in real earnest now, spoiling buy eagerly. Stops discomfort of slipping 421 8. Ashland Biv... Chicago. Mu. 
7, 2 “ay? shoulder straps i not tear fabric Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “Amazing 
+a yes for the rest of the day. I'm not P) Perfumette style is marvelous new Cunantunttins in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages. 
arcus, Eddie. I never was except by training. patented way to use perfume. Write for 
Why can’t you let it go, too, th I do? Af full information and Pree Pertumette, Name. 
y : it go, too, e way or a offer. No obligation | Address 
Why do you cling to what we used to be? «I LINGERIE «-v') COMPANY, 


want to stay here. We could be happy here, jorth pannccinnndeensus City . 
if you'd only let us be happy.” 

_He answered dully, “I’ll never hold you. 
You can stay,” 


Spread Design No. 9000 A , i State 








GHE could not let that shadow exist between . 
"them. _The next morning she surprised 
him by being ready to go to the gym with him 
for an hour of practise work. It was old times 
again, and his coldness and reserve melted 
before her eager readiness to meet half-way. : * 
But when they were on the bars, and he caught 
her after a split-second drop, all the pleasure 
went out of the morning for him. He handled 
her carefully after that, and their work was as 
slow and plugging as if they were learning 
a steps. In spite of this, however, Jenny’s 
reath was coming fast, and her knees were 


a 
shaky, when she said that she had had enough. 
«q +80 on at three, you know,” she reminded. 
I want an hour’s rest after lunch.” 


bean’ Jenny who had never been tired 
ore! He gave her a level glance that was 


ctuel, because he 
anxious ~ se was so sorry for her and so 
You are not going on today.” a a ¢ ‘ 
She was not sure that she had heard aright. e 


“Why, Eddie!” she said, dazed as a child at ; 
a0 unexpected rebuke. — 
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MOSQUE PRAYER RUG 


Reproduction 


The 
Enduring Charm of 
the Rarest Rugs 
of the Orient 


Bengal-Oriental rugs are not 
aflected by passing modes in 
decorations. Inherent beauty 
keeps them always in style. tee 
Exclusive processesinthehands 
\ of specialists make them closely 
approximate the enduring 


charm of the rarest rugs of 


the Orient. 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 in any part of the United States. 


Your address and 10c. w ill bring youa portfolio of color 
reproduc tions of rare and beautiful Bengal-Oriental rugs 


fo 


James M. Shoemaker 6, Inc. 


119 West 40th Street, New York : Department GH 
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It’s as Easy as This 
to Make Lovely Flowers 


Right at home you can make gorgeous 
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| “T mean it. You're not fit. You've grown 
| heavy and clumsy. Your timing is all off.” 
“Maybe it’s your own timing,” she said 
sharply. “You’re not working, remember,” 
|. He crimsoned. “And you won't be any 
| longer. I’m going to the theater to tell Levine 
| You’ve taken your last swing from that stage.” 


HE went home alone and had her lunch ang 
the hour’s rest she wanted. She could not 
| believe that Eddie was serious in what he had 
said, and she began to make her preparations 
to go to the theater as usual. He was Tight 
| to a certain extent, and her anger was evapo- 
rated by her sense of justice. She was a littl 
heavier than she had been, but on the othe 
hand her work was play compared with circys 
days. She was so sure of herself. Every moye 
was as natural as breathing, and with Eddie 
swinging her she did not even have to think 
for herself. Surely he knew that. 

She was late, and with barely ten minutes 
to dress her heart was going too fast when sh 
stood in the wings, waiting for her turn. Eddie 

|was nowhere about, and that made even. 

| thing odd and unbalanced. It was the fit 

| time he hadn’t been ready and waiting when 

| their turn came. Somebody said that he had 
left the theater just before she came, and that 
was more unreal than ever. They had always 
|come and gone together, inseparable, just as 
their work had been inseparable. 

Levine appeared with Tito Uffi at his elbow. 

“Rooney isn’t here, so Uffi will take your 
swing,”’ he said, and she saw the dark smiled 
the other across his shoulder. 

Then she found herself moving to the edged! 
the wings. The music—her music was calling 
she would have to go.. The little group 
red-coated ring men were gathered about the 
swing, waiting. 

“Why, I can’t go on!”’ she whispered ina 
panic. “I’ve got to wait for Eddie!” 

But Levine answered: “You’ve got to x 
You can’t keep the house waiting.” 

She knew that was true. 

Then she saw that Uffi was dressed for th 

part—Eddie’s part—and all at once a strange 
unreasoning terror took possession of her 
Ufii would not swing her as Eddie had, with 
|that perfect rhythm of perfect timing. Thi 
| was what they had wanted and what she had 
wanted. They would build up the act, but 
without Eddie! 

The orchestra played insistently. There was 
a stir among the people on the stage; a come 
dian improvised a gag to cover up the wail 
but she stood still, like a novice overcome }y 

| stage fright. 

She lifted her quivering face. 
can’t go on without him.” 

But she knew without the whispering sti 


“T can't-l 





| what was going on all over the house, and sit 


roses, delicate sweet peas, flaming pop- 
|felt the command that is louder than words 


pies—any kind of flower you wish. Make 
them for decoration, for favors, for gifts, 


Christmas Giving 


tosell. Dennison has a new plan by which 
you learn with surprising ease to create 


them of colorful crepe paper. 


Instructions for 23 flowers—10c 
*“How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,’’ a36-page book, 
contains simple directions fo. making 23 different 
kinds of flowers. Geta copy atonce and surprise your 
friends with the beautiful flowers you make. You can 
buy the book and Dennison Crepe at stationers, de- 
partment stores and many drug stores, or send the 


coupon for a copy of the book by mail postpaid. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 5-X 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the book, “‘How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers”’. 1 enclose 10 cents. 
Name... 


Street or R.F.D.. 


books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 
~.--Crepe Paper Costumes Lamp Shade Packet 
----Table Decorations Sealing Wex Craft 


Perty Magazine (20c) 


~---Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking($2) J 
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Made Easy! 


HE newest Wright Sewing Book: is 

waiting to help you in your happy 
task of gift making! Filled from cover to 
cover with new things for you to make. 
New things to wear, New things for the home. 
All sorts of good-looking new things to give 
away. ings easy to make and inexpensive. 
Many of the designs are shown in actual color, 
like the smart new tape trimmed smock on the 
cover. It’s the best book we’ ve ever done! 


SEND 10c IN STAMPS 


for your copy. We’ll include, free of charge, a 
53-yard length of Wright’s percale Bias Fold 
Tape, Quality 22 A, at to every use” in your 
choice of any one of the following colors: Nile, 
Pink, Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light ue, Orange, 
Red, Navy, Yale Blue, thee Lavender, Old 
Rose, Copenhagen, Tan, Reseda Green, Brown, 


Peach, Gold, Black, White. Which color will 


you select? 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 848, ORANGE, N. J. 








| She had to go on. 
| She came from the wings like a glitterim 
| moth whose wings have been broken. She had 
| never seen the house as she saw it now—hut- 
dreds of white faces in the orchestra chais 
staring up at her like stones under moonlight 
She knew the danger of that when it was fo 
lowed by a vision of what she would be pre 
ently—a dazzling, white body flinging me 
space above their heads. 2 

She was on the stage at Tito Uffi’s elbow 
She was nodding to the audience with her si 
little smile, so endearing. She went to 
trapeze and began to draw herself up. But 
the sense of unreality persisted, and with its 
numb inertia began to grow until she 
barely grasp the rope with her limp finge® 
These were not her hands, nerveless 4 
clammy. But at last she was in the swilf 
going through the slow, graceful movements 
that had been a part of her, like breathing. 

She was hanging from the webs now, ‘ 
enough, but in a moment she would have ° 
throw them away, and there would be that long 
| flight to be controlled by the stop-rope to 
‘fastened invisibly about her ankle. That, ™ 
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Shadow Lace, 24 inches widep by 
the yard Natural color 
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sign. 27 inches wide, by the yard, 7 
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Vothing sO lines a room as 


NEW CURTAINS 


.- have them at little cost.. 


+ 
SS eror E deciding to “make the old curtains last another 
season,” see the new Fall nets displayed in nearly ali Wool- 
worth stores. You will find a wide choice of patterns. Choose 
between filet or shadow weaves, and cotton or rayon fabrics. 
Those shown here are but a fewselected from many new patterns. 
New curtains add so much to every room's appearance. Why 
not have them? Woolworth curtain materials combine, to a 
rare degree, an economical original cost with wearing qualities 
that will delightfully surprise you, 
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Filet Lace, small detached figure. 
21 inches wide, by the yard. 
Natural or Ivory, 


WOOLWORTH Co. 


Shadow Lace, large detached fig- 


\ ure 23 inches wide, by the yard. 


Natural or Ivory 


\ Novelty open weave with coun 
W\spot designs 23 inches wide, by 
NO\ thé yard. Natural or Ivory 
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Rayon Filet Lace Detached con- 
ventionalized baskets: 23 inches 
wide, by the yard. Peach or Maize. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Gosh! there aint no more... Trapeze 


would be safe if the hand that controlled the 
| swing kept the rope taut enough. But Tito 
Uffi’s hands were thick and insensitive, with 
| brute palms, else he would already haye 
| sensed her failing spirit and known her danger, 
| Like a white fan glittering with crystals she 
| swayed to and fro, and as her body swept 
she had a curious, inverted vision of Tito Uj 
in Eddie’s place. She saw his purple-red lips 
parted in a smile that accepted the mute, ap. 
ticipatory audience as his own. She feli hig 
indifference to her through the thrilling tele 
phone of the rope that touched her body, 
The danger moment of the act was approach 
ing, and she had to get through it somehow, 
She believed that she could do it by keeping 


fillungse* 
Eddie’s face before her, although as she 
: visioned him all ‘her heart seemed to crumpl 
a ae ' into tears. And then, inexorably, the moment 
; r was there. 


PES. CE.ORT OP. ; . The house settled down for the thrill of he 
Ssert Ae long flight. A trick of course. They knew that 
when her body left the trapeze a stop-rope 
’ would halt it in mid-air. Like a patter of hail 
al | on window-panes the applause broke. She 
HOCOLATE! Just imagine the full, lar packaged dessert. Most good gro- had let herself down to hang by her slender 
smooth flavor of the finest choc- cers sell MY-T-FINE Dessert. Ask feet, and the swing sent her farther and farther 
olate you have ever eaten, and you for it. A package and 2 cups of until she almost touched the lighted dome of 
are anticipating your first taste of milk makes 4 to 6 delicious por- a. oe Fy pan . 
MY-T-FINE Dessert. Made from a__ tions. We would like to send you a ome... P y ~ 
recipe that has been constantly bet- cook book telling you more about 
tered year by year for more than 18 MY-T-FINE and other D & C Qual- ND then, in the pause that always comes 
years, MY-T-FINE has every ingre- ity Food Products. Your copy is : before catastrophe, the sense of something 

: : st wrong fell in a blanket of silence upon the 
dient except milk for the waiting for you. Address house. Through the performer’s body curving 
perfect chocolate pudding. The D& C Co., Inc., Dept. out in a beautiful arc, seeming so sure, so per- 
That’s why MY-T-FINE F, Bush Terminal Bldg., fect, — ‘“ a — * —— a — 
: . : ing of poise. She crumpled in her lonely flight 
is New York's most popu No. 10, Brooklyn, N. Y. like a wounded bird, and her body wavered and 
lost its outline, blurred and trembling against 
the velvety, dark-blue dome. 

In that moment short as breath she had time 
for knowledge that days had not given her. 
She knew now what she had sensed from the 
first, that she was lost. From the moment she 
had felt for the noose in the stop-rope, she 
Do you know more than 25 sandwiches? | had known she was lost, for the noose was cate- 
In SEVEN HUNDRED SANDWICHES Florence A. Cowles has | lessly twisted, and she could not insert her 
Cit reiget sie pation in teak ove Tersleateaeaeetee, | ankle in the momentum of the swing, which 
SITTLE, RADON 8 COREE ANT Penis. ene, 81.75, postpaid had become too great to allow her to climb 

oe ~ a é : ‘ back to safety. 

Higher and higher. He would not stop. 
Drunk with success, Uffi had forgotten her in 

| exhibiting his own strength. The softness of 
her body told; she could not hold on much 
longer. And this was fear. Senseless, crushing 


H TE A BALLS | : fu fear that numbed her body and paralyzed 











A her brain. Fear! She began to call witha 
w : g 
i “Every Cup a Treat ‘| ° silent voice frozen on her lips, 
i The imost Delightful  |MACARE “Eddie, Eddie, I am afraid—afraid—" | 
Tea you have ever And she had thought of him as afraid! As 
Tasted. Easy to use— | " Seat aa Beg J strength could ever house a weakness 
always uniform in I] —} ike this! 
flavor and most fe] r h | To her it was the mournful end of every- 
| * economical. | al thing, of gaiety and love and adventure. And 
ae | then fear passed, and she felt the vast loneli 
GOLD CAMEL COVER HOLDER i] i ness of the soul that goes out alone without 
with DROP-CATCHER 4 | Ti | friendly hands. Eddie’s hands! Strong, ul 
} isan indispensable arti- } | failing. She had been so safe when they 
ng 7 ce ee watched over her. ; 

a . g “Eddie!” she cried, and as she called his 

preaking as well as the 1 . A 

table-cloth from spot j Ree name, a tremor of returning power came 

, SS through her body. 

She straightened her body in a gallant effort 
We want you to try this splendid wheat | to recover her balance, but it was too late for 
cereal flavored ow malt. Cooks ~~ — 

ELCOVER HO “ di eaten een te «ane oor one wrong A sigh that was too intense for 
ER WITH DE OD. dil| ishes and recommended by physicians 8 8. SIE ause before 
eS for infant feeding and for the children’s sound whispered through the Poe hel i. 
UPWARDS UPON RE diet. Send for a generous free sample. tragedy. Rows of faces like a field o — 
aa SUM <aadqies us thecme oud okies a to fall through” that makeshift sky, Ti 
~ and give us the name and address o : f new: J ; 

| resent nea moved in their places, but they could not & 








j 2 send me prepaid a Cover-Holder with isas i 
‘be Catcher for Teapot (see illustration) and a box of a = § Death ane i peory _— oy wm , 
Parke's Gold Camel Individual Service Tee Baller” { CAMPBELL CEREAL COMPANY rt but they could not tell where it would 


Name NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA fall. 
Addre: i 
rees On the stage there was a dull noise as if 


FR coun anphees Goicer $i: dee A CEREAL YOULL ENJOY something had fallen; a stir of ring men close 


Nit MOMMA MMMM AM AMMA mm rin in quickly and hid what went on there. 
October 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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Trapeze 


swing rope stiffened as if it had come alive, 
and over the shoulders of the others Eddie 
Rooney’s red head was suddenly lifted. He 
had the rope in his hands, and Tito Uffi had 
disappeared. 

Eddie was talking to the hempen twist as if 
it had been a woman’s golden hair—‘It’s all 
right, girl, I heard you. It’s all right now.” 

The swing was coming back, and for a 
moment the small pink-and-white moth flut- 
tered, before it sailed in to the stage as if a 
breeze had blown it there. She gained her 
balance as she passed, and their eyes met in a 
look of humility and confidence and love. It 
was all right; just the work they had done a 
thousand times, but without the stop-rope for 
once. The audience had been cheated of one 
thrill to get another, and there was a sigh of 
relief and bewilderment; nobody was quite 
sure what had happened, except the people on 
the stage who had helped Uffi to get out of the 
way. The orchestra beat into the air like 
throbbing laughter. There was no danger, it 
said; there had never been. 


PDDIE was waiting for her in her dressing 
room, and she dropped down beside him 
and put her head against his knees. They did 
not have to talk about the moment that had 
passed. She kissed the back of his hard hand. 

“I’m glad you came back,” she said. 

He put his arm around her, and she saw a 
crumpled telegram in his hand. “I went back 
to the house to show you this,” he said. “But 
you'd come here, and we missed each other. 
I didn’t think you’d go on, after what I said 
this morning. The circus is lining up, and 
they want me right away. I’ve got to go, 
Jenny. I’m a Rooney, and I can’t live away 
from sawdust.” 

She saw something gleam in his eyes. It 
was the light of little fires and starry nights 
and the mingled smells of sweet and bitter, 
of clover and jungle; hot dust and the cool 
shadows of the big top. She saw another vision 
in her own heart—of the little house with the 
yellow roses. But she clung to him all the 
closer, loving his vision best because she loved 
him so much, and felt him going even with her 
arms about him. . 

“You can’t leave me behind, Eddie,” she 
said. “You can cut my act until—until—I get 
back where I used to be . . .” 

Suddenly she took his face between her hands 
and looked deep into his eyes. ‘You can’t 
leave me behind, Eddie,” she repeated. “You 
know what would happen. I'd crumple up. 
I'm not circus clear through, but I’m willing 
to work—work—” 

_He held her off sternly. “You mean that? 
You can’t trail, you know. The Rooneys never 
had a hanger-on. You'll have to work hard 
again. 

_“T'll work,” she promised, “I'll be circus. 
I'm not brave or honest or sacrificing like you, 
dear, but I’ll learn to be if you're there to 
teach me.” 


Is Prohibition a National 
Benefit ? 
(Continued from page 59) 


prostitution itself, was the saloon, and the most 
Important financial interest, next to the busi 
ness of prostitution, was the liquor interest. 
Asa contributory influence to immorality and 
the business of prostitution there is no interest 
80 dangerous and so powerful in the city of 
Chicago.” ° 
Then follows the long and detailed evidence 
of the unmistakable and disgusting alliance, 
true not only in Chicago but in other American 
Cities, between the saloons and the liquor trade 
behind them, on the one hand, and commercial- 
zed Vice, the seduction of women and girls, 
and the wide network of police corruption and 
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otels Need 


Trained Women 


YDSO: WLW UELEEELL LLL 


“THOUSANDS of high-salaried posi- 
tions open. Shortage acute. Previous 
experience unnecessary. We placed 4,752 
Lewis Students in touch with well-paid 


positions in 6 MONTHS. 


YOU have 


the same opportunity! 


MANAGE ‘AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


Managers needed for $200,000,C0O0 worth of 


apartment hotels now being built. 


Interesting 


work, big pay. This is YOUR opportunity! 


MARY CATHERINE LEWIS, 
Vice-President 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools 


Having a lifetime of hotel experi- 
ence, Mrs. Lewis personally sup 
ervises the training of Lewis Stu 
dents and has helped thor and the 
of women to ualify for € 

in the hotel 


kd, 


and tuetitutional 


“TWO things make the need for trained women in hotels, 

schools, colleges, hospitals and institutions greater 
than ever before 
great change that automobiles made in the 
people's habits 
thousands of miles in their automobiles 


the desire for better food and accommodations 
American 
When you realize that whole families now travel 
you can readily understand 


why 50 hotels, restaurants and cafeterias flourish today where one 


These Women ‘Made Gooi” 


Thru Mrs. Lewis’ efforts a Lewis 
Student was appointed Evxecu 
tive Housekeeper in a State Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion. Another, wi. 
out previous experience, became 
Manager of a large Apartme: 

House—even before she com- 
pleted the Lewis Course! A 
Lewis Trained woman is a House- 
keeper in the finest hotel in De- 
troit, Mich., while another, who 
manages a $2,000,000 Apartment 
Hotel in Florida, has a 4-room 
apartment, a maid and earns a 
salary which has justified her 
buying an expensive car. YOU 
have the same opportunity! 


FREE BOOK 


Gives Full Details 
(¥2 illustrated Free Book, “YOUR 

BIG OPPORTUNITY” tells how, 
with the Lewis Simplified Home Study 
Plan, you can quickly qualify for a well- 
paid position and explains how our 
National Employment Bureau puts you 


.in touch with opportunities everywhere. 


Send for it TODAY! 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Room BA-2424 Washington, D. C. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON #4 i perth 





House Cleaning 
Time 
is 
° 
Cleaning Cloth 
Tim 
Since 1892 . 
RITZ Cleaning Specialties each have inimitable 
features that “make play of housework". Try these 
this Fall and note the difference-— 
Sponge Dish Cloth 10c & 15e Bath Tub Cloth 35 
Chamois Dust Cloth 30¢ Washable Pot Cloth 25e 
TZ Silver Cloth 30¢ Window Cleaning Cloth 40 
Floor Cloth 25¢ Hieh-Glo Auto Cloth 75« 
Most department stores, hardware and house- 
furnishing shops ge them. If not, send dealer's 
name and price for what you need and we will mail 
to you, together with illustrated booklet. 


JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin Street, New York 
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Previous Experience Unnecessary! 
We quickly train you for one of these big-pay positions that mean 


fascinating work, luxurious surroundings, colorful social activity 
unlimited chances for advancement. 


BE AHOTELHOSTESS 


Hotels, c lubs, apartments everywhere are calling 
for hostesses, managers, etc. 
fine living, luxurious surroundings! 


Splendid salaries, 


Lewis Hotel Train'ng S :hools, 
Room BA-2424, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the 
Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” 
and details about the Opportunities open to 
women in the hotel and institutional field 


Name 


Address 


. . 
AY; t-Chine 
(SIF T-ING MA-CHINE 

Not an ordinary flour 
sifter, but a sitting ma- 
chine. Highest quality— 
built to last for years 
* One hand operates— 
quickly—easily. Does not 
ere scatter flour. Eliminates 
Sue _ lumpy baking. DOUBLE 
The Ha ndle" screen One operation 
sifts contents twice. Used 
and endorsed by leading food authorities. Highly 
polished finish. Also furnished with handles in Green, 
Red, Yellow or Blue. Money-back guaran- $1 00 
tee. At your dealers or postpaid for e 

MEETS-A-NEED MFG 

327 Wall Street 


“Jus t 





co.: 
Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Stop radiator smudge 
with new Trico furniture 


Nowgiveyour livingroomnew 
loveliness. Give it the smart- 
ness of this new design in Trico 
radiator furniture. 

Hide the awkward radiator. 
Banish radiator smudge. Pro- 
tect your health—preserve your 
fine furnishings through the 
humidity this Trico furniture 
provides. 

In craftsmanship and in fin- 
ish, it matches your own finest 


1706 North Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 





Name 
Adres. 





Maternity Apparel > 


Send me book, “Complete The Beauty of Your Home,”’ and estimate. 


oe It gives you beauty, per- 
ect cleanliness, and a lifetime 
of service. 

Afford it? Certainly. You 
can’t make a better investment. 
The money you save on clean- 
ing and redecorating more 
than repays its cost. 

Send for beautiful book, 
“Complete The Beauty of Your 
Home.” Ask for an estimate. 
Use coupon for convenience. 


WRACO, Ine. 


The Makers of Art Metal Radiator Furniture 


Representatives in every important city 





Is Prohibition a National 
Benefit? 


sordid politics on the other. The saloons then 
and through all their history were chief factors 
in the power of the worst ward leaders in ‘the 
political rings of our American cities. And 
how many saloons were in Chicago at the time 
when this report of the Vice Commission, 
which afterward was repeated in other Ameri- 
can cities, was made? Seven thousand, one 
hundred and fifty-two (7152), or one saloon to 
every three hundred men, women, and children 
in the population of the entire city. 

Let it be remembered also that these saloons 
were not merely benevolent poor men’s clubs, 
as some would have us imagine, owned and 
kept by some benevolent friend of his neigh- 
bors. The saloons in vast numbers had been 
bought up and were controlled by the whole. 
sale brewers and other huge organizations of 
liquor manufacturers. Those saloons were con- 
ducted for the deliberate purpose of increasing 
by every means possible the sale and con- 
sumption of liquor, and in that purpose every 
law and regulation was impudently flouted. 
Furthermore, by wholesale advertising, and by 
doing their utmost to multiply through the 
saloons the army of drinkers, the commercial- 
ized liquor interests actually succeeded, in a 
quarter of a century, in increasing the per 
capita consumption of liquor in America from 
ten gallons to twenty-three gallons a year. 


The Old-Time Saloon 


Charles Stelzle was born on the East Side of 
New York, and his subsequent work as an 
expert social investigator is built, not upon 
theory, but upon experience. This is what he 
writes about prohibition in that fascinating 
autobiography called “A Son of the Bowery.” 

“Prohibition was not adopted because some 
long-haired men, and the women who bobbed 
their hair before it became popular—fanatics— 
not wanting to drink themselves, did not want 








WITH NO MATERNITY LOOK 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you todress 
ie stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes designed to concéal condi- 
tion and provide expansion, New Style Book, picturing latest 


fashions in 


Skirts and Corsets for Maternity 


wear; also Apparel for Baby. Sent free. Write for it today. 


AddressDept. 11 


ane Hryant ois iia 





NOW in your own home you can make the gorgeous 
Hooked Rugs you have always wanted. The amazing 
new Superior Simplified Rugcraft with the marvelous 
Rugcraft Looper. new and exclusive patterns (stamped 
in full color on imported Indie burlap) and sturdy 
metal frame enables you to create genuine Superior 
Hooked Rugs by « simple, easy method five times 
faster than the crude old fashioned way 

Combine Pleasure and Profit. Superior Rugcraft 
offers @ wonderful opportunity to occupy your spare 
time profitably. Superior Hooked Rugs can always 
be sold at @ handsome profit and make fine gifts 
Send Today for FREE Pattern Portfolio of the 
new exclusive Superior Patterns and complete details 
of the Superior Rugcraft special introductory offer. 

Send no money, just the name ond address 
SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
31 Fourth Ave. Clearfield, Pa, 


SUPERIOR 
TRADE 


October 1928 Good Housekeeping 





BRIOGE SET 


Brearu-rTakinc Beauty! Decorated 
folding Bridge Set in rich Oriental colors—a 
delight to the heart of every hostess. Uphol- 
stered seats, decorated leatherette top and 
two insertable ash trays for corner legs. Write 
today for beautiful folder. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS 
1347 Wall St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


anybody else to drink. Prohibition was 
brought about because large numbers of the 
nearly two hundred thousand saloons and 
places where liquor was sold in this country 
had become a distinct menace. They dis- 
regarded the law. They sold to minors. They 
sold to inebriates. They sold on Sunday. 
They harbored crooks, blacklegs, prostitutes, 
gamblers, and every sort of disreputable people. 
They entered politics and controlled our 
municipal life. Attempts were made to reform 
them through high license, low license, and 
local option and model saloons, but none of 
these seemed to work. 

“During all these processes the saloon- 
keepers and mainly the brewers, who owned 
75 percent of the saloons, laughed at the public 
| and ridiculed every attempt to wipe out the 
evils in connection with the business until 
finally the people became tired of the entire 
outfit and voted it out of existence.” 

I am aware that the opponents of prohibi- 
tion say that of course they do not want the 
saloon back again, and that to talk of the evils 
of the saloon is to talk beside the question. 
But it is not beside the question. For, in the 
first place, there is yet to be shown any method 
by which the sale of liquor, or of some kinds 
of liquor, could be reintroduced without bring: 
ling back the saloon or its equivalent. And 
}in the second place a true memory of what 
| the saloon meant has immediate bearing as 4 
| corrective for that sometimes hysterical im 

patience with which people treat today the 
imperfections of our unfinished social exper 
ment. 

Prohibition came to this country because a 
‘increasing, and at length an overwhelming, 
|number of its men and women were sick all 
| disgusted at the social degradation wrought by 
|a huge commercial interest which with com 

temptuous indifference to human welfare was 

entrenched by business and political powers © 
capitalize human appetite for its own gain. 

| It is often said—so often, indeed, that the 
‘smooth phrase has acted like a narcotic @ 








Corona in colors! 


[Bruce Green] 


oe days are Corona days! In high school and college, 
typewritten papers bring higher marks, because they are neat, 
more quickly read — and because Corona helps a student write 
* , . a’ Yffice Machine. 
and think more clearly. No student should be without a Corona. _ Office Machine Its 
The ideal : f hool KC bl light touch and easy action 
new illustrated Corona e ideal typewriter for school work. (Compact, portable, 


L C Smith — the Ball-Bear- 


Write for a free copy of this 


increase output, eliminate 
fatigue. 


Catalog. sturdy, modern to the last degree, with more big machine fea- 


tures, more conveniences, than any other portable typewriter. 
The price is only $60 cash for both black and colored Coronas. 
Convenient monthly terms. At typewriter stores everywhere. 
CORONA 

TYPEWRITERS LC Smith 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Established 1903 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world 


1005 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


In using advertisements see page 6 










Immediately 
for Every Woman! 


Right at Home 


200 
No Soliciting—No Canvassing 


Here is a new, easy, fascinating way to use your spare 
moments in real pleasure—in a money-making occupation 
so simple that no preyious training whatever is needed. You 
will astound your friends and win new ones. You will make 
your family and friends proud of you. And, you will receive 


An Income of Your Own 


Think what that means! The joy, the independence of having 
money all the time—your own money—to spend for the things 
you have always wanted, but never before felt you could afford. 
That Paris model hat—more soft, dainty underthings—new 
clothes, and furnishings for your home. Trips! Theatres! Music! 
Other women just like you are getting them the Fireside way. 
Begin now to be independent yourself! 


We Show You How 


to make money in a delightful, dignified way—without leaving 
your home. By decorating charming giftwares! Our method 
issosimple! No tedious study—you learn by doing! You begin 

making money right away! Our members are making hun- 
dreds to thousands of dollars—in spare moments. Ora 
Scott cleared $1000.00 in one month. You can devote as 
much time as you wish. 


No Special Ability Needed 

You don't have to have any special talent what- 
ever to decorate these lovely popular giftwares. 
itis the Secret of Monsieur Perit's Three Simple 
Steps that enables you to begin right away. We 
send you this secret immediately. We supply 
everything you need — Big, nerous, Com- 
plete Kit WITHOUT EXTRA COST. We 

absolutely guarantee your satisfaction! 
Now, we want women in every community! Be 































































the first! Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 
Aboveare justafew FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
of hundreds of beau- Dept. 24-P, Adrian, Michigan 
tiful, exquisite ap- oe ——- 4 
pealing Giftwares Fireside Industries, Dept. 24-P, Adnan, Mich. ' 
for you to choose © Send me absolutely FREE and without obligation, 
from — WITHOUT Wonderful Fireside Book § the FIRESIDE Book and plan for making moncy— ' 
EXTRA COST! The - h d . ; § immediately 
latest most popular showing ome decoratives in 5 — 7 
furniture pieces and full and charming colors. Fill g Name ——_________-+—_——— }) 
home decoratives, | Out and mail coupon and we g | . t 
When decorated they will send you this fine 4 r Address a eels eee ” 
equal or surpass the} FREE—immediately— with- pt 
loveliest shown in the | yt any obligation. Send for ail Coupon Today/ 

nad it now! “ 











‘Makes Hair Beautiful 


Applied to finger waves, the permanent or marcel, 
| makes natural, perfectly formed wavesthat remain 
| so for days. Helps remove dandruff and oiliness. 
| Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek, orderly. Good for 
| men, womenandchildren, Alldrug & dept. stores. 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


60-page 
Dressmaking 


Lesson 
FREE 


Ricnt at home, in spare time, 
you can learn to make all your 
own clothes for a half or a third of 
what you pay in the shops. The 
Woman's Institute will teach you 
the secrets of designing, cutting, 
fitting and finishing that make the 
professional modiste so successful. 

So that you may see with your 
own eyes how easily you can learn 
through this fascinating step-by- 
step method, we will gladly send 
you a 60-page lesson free. 

In words and pictures, it answers 
all your questions about patterns 
and tells how to choose the right 
size—how to alter for figures that 
are out of proportion—how to make 
sure the pattern will fit perfectly 
before cutting your dress, etc. 

Just mail the coupon and we 
. will send you this 60-PAGE LES- 

| SON free, as well as our booklet, 

“Making Beautiful Clothes.”’ 


| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-K, Scranton, Pa. 
| Please send me—Free—your booklet, Making 
Beautiful Clothes, and the 60-PAGE LESSON de- 
| scribed above. I am most interested in— 
(2 Home Dressmaking D Millinery 
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Is Prohibitiona National 
Benefit? 


some people, so that in regard to it they have 
ceased to think—that prohibition was “slipped 
over.” “Slipped over!” The first conference 
of a nation-wide effort to oppose the liquor 
traffic met in Boston a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago. The question has been agitated 
from that time to this. Its strength at first was 
wholly among the men and women who were 
concerned with the moral aspects and results; 
but to their side, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the first part of the 
twentieth, rallied other forces. It was perceived 












‘Liquid Silmerine 





that in our whole industrialized civilization, 
with delicate machines to be tended, with auto- 
mobiles on the highways, and transcontinental 
trains running sixty miles an hour, the com- 
munity could not take chances with men whose 
minds were fogged and whose nerves and muscu- 
lar reactions were made uncertain by alcohol. 


In the Matter of Health 

Medical science also, through its laboratory 
investigations, began to make unmistakable 
the evidence that alcohol, even in small doses, is 
a physiological detriment. The life insurance 
companies, by their avoidance of drinkers 
| among their risks, added their testimony to 
the fact of the damage which traced back to 
the liquor trade. Because of these forces to- 
gether, growing hostility against drink and the 
drink trade was steadily pressing forward the 
lines of its siege. First, there were local option 
| laws. Then began the movement for state-wide 

prohibition. Then came the Webb-Kenyon 

Act, making illegal the shipment of liquor from 
| a wet state into a dry one. Year by year the 
steady and unrelenting pressure went on. Year 
by year more people in America were outraged 
at the spirit and method of the liquor trade. 
Still the brewers and distillers refused to see 
the handwriting on the wall. They merely 
fought the growing public conscience at every 
point and had no more constructive policy than 
an irritable insistence on being let alone. No 
partial regulation which was enacted was re- 
garded by those who promoted the liquor trade. 
The community which had voted the saloons 
out was invaded by the community across its 
line. The dry state was deluged with mail-order 
liquor from adjacent great cities. Finally, as 
has been said, not by some leader in an anti 
saloon organization, but by one of the authori- 
tative scholars in America, Edward A. Ross, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of 

Wisconsin: 
| “A long and variegated experience with at- 

tempts to regulate the liquor traffic showed 

that it was incapable of being made decent and 
law-abiding. It would respect no law, heed no 
warning or protests. Always it was secretly 
digging under or insolently breaking over any 
| bounds the community set to it. So, not out of 

a sour resentment of other people’s pleasures, 

but out of bitter experience with an unmiti- 

gated social evil, grew the sentiment for de- 

stroying it, ‘root and branch.’ When parents 
| and other earnest people realized that here was 
| a sinister thing doing its utmost to ensnare our 
| boys and ravel out the fabric of sound principles 
and good resolutions which home and school 
and church had been at such pains to weave 
into the soul of youth, they hardened their 
hearts and struck it down.” 

Not without warning did the people strike 
it down. As early as 1914 the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress had given a majority 
vote for the submission of national prohibition 
to the people. Month by month the move- 
ment gained strength. It still might have been 
postponed but for the consistent stupidity of 
the liquor interests themselves. In 1917 they 
succeeded in defeating the bill for war-time 
prohibition which would have given national 
prohibition an experimental stage before its 
enactment into the Constitution, and it was 
the reaction among their constituents which 
compelled the Congress which at first had 
voted against prohibition to submit the whole 
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he a pleasure to make her first party 
dress if the light is right. It’s a torture 
if the light is bad. 

Be kind to your eyes by filling empty 
lamp sockets. Nothing is more embarrass- 
ing than to have to borrow a lamp from 
one place to provide light in another. 

Avoid this annoyance. Buy Edison 
Mazpa Lamps in the carton of six. That's 
the thrifty way and the wise way, for the 


ioht up....for your eyes 





carton prevents breakage. Then you will 
always have plenty of light; and your eyes 
will thank you for it. 


Edison MAzpDA Lamps represent the 
latest achievement of MAzpaA* Service, 
through which the benefits of world-wide 
research and experiment in the Labora- 
tories of General Electric are given ex- 
clusively to lamp manufacturers entitled 
to use the name MAZDA. 


*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


In using advertisements see page 6 








ALL BY HERSELF.__ she decides 


Just 
what she 


wants 





You examine what 
you please—make 
your own deci- 
sions, at Piggly 
Wiggly 


The woman of today has 
made this method of buy- 


ing a nation-wide vogue 


“T LIKE to browse around, without a clerk 

at my elbow—and pick things out by 
myself.”” So one woman summed it up 
recently. 

Like many others, she wants to choose for 
herself when she buys foods. 

And so—almost overnight, this special 
plan of shopping has become a nation-wide 
vogue. The woman of today makes her own 
knowledge pay dividends at Piggly Wiggly. 
For her it is an easy road to more tempting 
meals at less expense. 


There are no clerks at Piggly Wiggly. 


Famous and familiar packages 


On the open shelves, the choice foods of the 
world are waiting for you to look over—at 
Piggly Wiggly. Many famous and familiar 
packages! Crisp, inviting fruits and veg- 
etables! 


Big square price tags hang by every item. 





No clerks to hurry you—no clerks to delay you. Just read the price tags and choose 
for yourself, at Piggly Wiggly 


You take what you please in your hands, 
examine it at leisure, reach your own de- 
cision. No clerks to hurry you—no clerks 
to wait for, at Piggly Wiggly. Shop quickly 
or slowly, just as you like. There is new 
pleasure in marketing this way. And how 
many ideas come to you for menus and 
dishes! 


An easy way to save money 


Best of all you cut your costs for groceries 
at Piggly Wiggly. Consistently lower prices 
week in and week out are assured by our 
special, economical plan of operation. 


Finer foods—reduced cost! This is what 
brings 2,000,000 women back day after day 
to the Piggly Wiggly stores. To give your 
family greater pleasure at table and to save 
money try this method of household buying. 
Use your own knowledge of values. Choose 
for yourself. Plan now to visit the Piggly 
Wiggly store in your neighborhood. 


PIGGLY WIiGGLY 
STORES 
The finest kind of each food selected for you to choose from 


A SERVICE NOW OFFERED IN OVER 800 CITIES AND TOWNS 
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Twelfth Anniversary Week 
October Ist to 6th 
The first Piggly Wiggly Store was || 
opened in Memphis, Tennessee, twelve || 
|| years ago—during the first week of | 
October, 1916. Today over 2800 of | 
| these unique stores are serving the l 
women of more than 800 cities and 
| towns. The Piggly Wiggly plan of 
shopping is now being used by over 
2,000,000 women. This week, October 
Ist-6th, throughout the entire United || 
States, Piggly Wiggly is celebrating || 
its twelfth anniversary and is offering | 
an unusual opportunity to buy nation- || 
ally advertised products at most 
attractive prices. 


CC 


PIGGLY WIG 





PIGGLY WIGGLY e 


2,000,000 come every day to Piggly Wiggly. 
It has become a nation-wide vogue 














Is Prohibition a National 
Benefit ? 


matter of the Constitutional Amendment to | 


the people. Still its enemies and half-hearted 
friends did not realize the power of the public 
will which had been hardened against the 
liquor traffic. They succeeded in attaching to 
the Amendment an unprecedented condition 

that unless it were ratified within seven years 
it would be void. But in a swiftness of time un- 


precedented in American constitutional history, 
scarcely more than a year, the legislatures of | 
three-quarters of the states had ratified the | 


Amendment, and ten more ratified it after that. 
In such manner was this long siege of a cen- 
tury “slipped over.” 


It is a curious tribute to | 


the intelligence of the American people, if it is | 


supposed that they were blindly unaware of 
the tidal wave which for a hundred years was 
rolling in with the thunder of its deepening 
waters upon the stubborn but crumbling en- 
trenchments of the legalized liquor trade. 
“Slipped over,” because at the moment of the 
enactment of the Amendment America was at 
war and some of her soldiers were overseas! 
But the Congress which ultimately passed the 
Amendment was elected before America was 
even at war. And through what bland as 
sumption is it argued that men who had helped 
to elect that Congress, with the liquor issue 
for a generation a factor in the elections in 


every state, must all of a sudden be counted as | 


a block of voters who, if only they had been 
here, would have opposed what Congress did? 

Thus came prohibition, slowly, steadily, but 
at last crushingly, like the mounting and break 
ing of a wave. 

A Survey of Benefits 

What now are the effects of prohibition? 
Here we might enter into that deadly realm of 
statistics which of all methods of argument can 
be most misleading. Statistics may be used by 
debaters like a club, and their hearers can not 


come close enough to the figures which they | 


brandish, or analyze them sufficiently, to see 
that the club is often stuffed. Statistics can be 
gathered to show the lamentable effects of pro- 
hibition. Statistics equally challenging can be 
marshaled in its support. One might read, for 
example, the statistics with which Professor 
Irving Fisher begins his book, “Prohibition at 
Its Worst,” and note that in such a city as New 
York, which certainly is not a favorable ex- 
ample for prohibition, the arrests for first of- 
fenders (which is the real test as to the effect of 
prohibition on the generation now growing up in 
America) had decreased from twenty-four in 
every ten thousand of population in 1914 to 
only six in every ten thousand of population 
in 1925. 

But I do not wish to lead into this maze of 
detailed figures which are bound to be confus- 
ing. For clear consideration, it is sufficient to 
mark the plain conclusions of the most careful 
surveys which have been made. That of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, issued in 
1925, frankly recognized the difficulties of the 
situation, but advocated the maintenance of 
the present law and its genuine enforcement. 
Iwo years later, in 1927, the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements made a study of the results 
of prohibition, assisted by social workers not 
only in the United States but in other countries, 
and published their conclusions in a notable 
work, “Does Prohibition Work?” The final 
words in that book are these: 

“W herever there is a Nordic- American pop 
ulation which for several generations has not 
been in close contact with the newer immigra- 
Uons or the cosmopolitanism of the great cities, 
there prohibition works. This is true in general 


| 


in the South and in Maine and in parts of the | 


Mississippi Valley. Wherever there are large 
unassimilated foreign populations accustomed 
to the making and use of alcoholic drinks and 
also an eager market for their product, as in 


the great ports and the industrial cities, there | 


the law is halting and veering and difficult to | 


apply 
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It’s the pure copper in The Chore 
Girl that makes her clean so easily 
—and so quickly. Copper, soft and 
pliable, works gently and, while it 
cleans wonderfully well, it does not 
harm aluminum. And the copper 
Chore Girl cannot rust or splinter. 


CHORE GIRL’ 


Patented Knit Copper Sponge Ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans and does 243 other | 


household chores. 


Economical, too. Saves soap, 
cleaners, time and labor. Long lived 


and usable to the last shred. 


at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, 
Kress’, McCrory’s and all 
other § and 10’s, at de- 
partment, Hardware and 
good Grocery Stores. 


Qo 


the improved copper-clad 
shrinkless scouring mit 
for cleaning pots and pans, 

also 10¢. 
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The CHOBE GIRL’S TWIN 
BROTHER IS The CHORE BOY 


METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 
Orange, N. J., U. S. A. 


| 
Instantly 


leaves a | 
rail of | 








¥ tsready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. The quick, 
clean, easy way. New tin 
ackage containg 18 “Bis- 
its,” always fresh. 35 at 
all drug and general stores. 
Juarantee coupon 
in every package. 


et field 
Spring el 
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To Mend Celluloid 
Quick to stick—mends celluloid, | 
toys, furniture, pooter goods, 


bric-a-brac, ete. 15e sizes, 


Sold by 10¢ stores, hardware, | 


drug, grocery stores, or lic size 
sent by mail. Tubes. Bottles, 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 








As Necessary As 
Your Washing Machine 


Celina Handy-Portable Laundry Tubs make your washer 
doubly useful and convenient. Just right height for any washer 
work is always within reach; no bending or stooping. Large 
easy-tolling casters permit moving anywhere. Curved bottom 
makes tubs self-cleaning. Quick and easy to drain through 
brass drain-cock. Strongly constructed; durable and pleasing 
waterproof gray finish. Used singly or in pairs. Even it 
you have stationary tubs, you need these Handy Portable 
Tubs in your laundry. Write for descriptive folder 
The Celina Mfg. Co., Market Street 
Celina, Ohio 


“CELINA 


Handy Portable Laundry Tubs 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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‘Is Prohibition a National 
Insulated to retain the heat | Benefit ? 


as your refrigerator retains ; 

the cold. __——_ | — i= (v™ 5). “But the reports do show that all the things 

- gL. SKY hoped for by the advocates of prohibition are 

being realized in some places, and that even 

where the law is least observed, some of them 
have come true.” 

From the statistics of the counters and com- 
| pilers, I would turn rather to the statistics of 
common sense. Is:it better to have saloons on 
nearly every corner of American towns and 
cities, or is it better to have those saloons gone, 
as they are gone now? Do you see people drunk 
on the streets as you used to do? Does it mean 
nothing to you that your boys and girls have 
a chance to grow up in a country where the 
solicitation of the bar-room is no longer con- 
| fronting their eyes? Do you know of any rail- 
ait i= road or great industrial corporation which would 

; - ; like to have the saloon again at its gates? And 
if it is not true that the conditions all over this 


— zs = Z/ 

\ e 

) B al ki 1 D d 5 \ country, taken by and large, produce upon the = 
minds of its people the impression that America 

















“ sal but 
\ is better off with prohibition than she would be at 
— now so pleasant : without it, will some opponent of the Amend- there 
The é ment be willing to explain why, in spite of all 
and comfortable with this y the noise of the great metropolitan newspapers a 


not 0 
INSULATED OVEN 


in the unreconciled cities, and the constant but f 
propaganda to overthrow prohibition, there and : 
, : ins the stubborn fact that every Congress laa 
Even on baking days your kitchen stays com- ee ti a4, ‘ this ¢ 
fesaisly coal eth chie Snedietsd Despan Banse. elected since 1920 has refused to consider any 
Insulation keeps the heat in the Tappan oven 
and out of the kitchen. Ventilation assures 


amendment of the prohibition law, and that 
< AY neither great political party has tried, or is The 
ARES a N better baking, healthful foods—oven heat con- 
\ trol frees you from oven- watching. All white demand for change? hnanc 


\ likely to try, to go before the electorate with a ment 
* enamel — or with trims in lovely tints. Prohibition Is Not to Blame te 
Write for “Delightful Kitchens’ circular I know, of course, that there has been dis- Unite 
THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. graceful lawlessness in America in reference to inquir 
In-So-Top GAS RANGE Mansfield, O. , prohibition, and that such lawlessness is a he wa 
sinister and dangerous fact in our national life. him t 
But I challenge the assertion that this lawless- “Dr 
ness is due to prohibition. It is due to deeper Te 
causes which have infected the spirit of the - 
American people and which are evident in re- 
lation not to one law but to many. We have 
been in an ugly backwash which followed the 
a } e . ; intense exaltation of the great war. It is not 
Charming Christmas cards Special X-Mas cards wna | ; guaranteed — prohibition which has been responsible for 
avst. All difereat.”” 9-00 to match. Ail aiferaat, 94-00 | y < i those shameful betrayals of the public interest 
Such cards should sal for 10 cent ech and up whan exlred Masy| \S f Seow and which have stained our recent history. 7 = duce ti 
&re earning extra Christmas money doing it. for assortment pow. | 7 Ve ge is *y s4° Lh: at 
- | Bes wes not prohibition which arranged the sale 0 om 
Cearpteny bp Goll. 1 Oe LM ogee | Teapot Dome; and it was not prohibition mp 
Catalogue showing many designs on request | apo ’ P ° British 
_ —— which kept the facts about that transaction so 


: A * eith 
e a ees | long and so industriously hidden. It is reason- be ~ 
” able to believe that more than one disappoint- tw 
Odorless ie “. until w 


ment in American life is due, not to the ex- made | 
istence of laws, but to the lack of the kind of 


Hor Wl FR Indoor governmental morale which puts laws into ee 
se. efiect. If it were really true that it is the ex- mee 
| Garbage ‘ | istence of laws that is responsible for law- cndith 
Receiver ; Y fq | lessness, then let us conclude that the laws the dete 
| against assassination should be repealed be- 
enema ame mamammomamatn nce Popular | cause they provoke gunmen, that the laws = 
Kitchen Colors : m= | against corrupt political contributions should 
' £ pt px 


| moa _— be repealed because political treasurers may 
| 1 r tehe . , : : 

| equipment require. ge % find them inconvenient, that the laws safe- 
| 
| 








Every Tappan is a Beautiful Masterpiece 
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the Sanette for P i *rty should give way to Com- 
quick, sanitary dis- guarding property s er BN Posen, F -d 
posal , of garbage munism because the existing status of property 
Ample capacity . . y 4 he > amen j 
saves needless walk- creates the I. W. W. When gentlemen in our 
ae So cannes Gar time are willing to follow these matters out 
an. Ov . . ate: ri : 
eee Ay-proot. ai logically, then there may be consistency be ical suff 
mY FB | saying that the law of prohibition ought to poverty 
or blue. 4 SoParate repealed because it is resisted. But the real 
Priscilla Provi: nner pall of leak se H J re -ed is 
“Pat ~| proof galvanised truth is plain enough. What we need is nota 


Pp 
BURNS KEROSENE OIL steel. If your de- P “Step on Pedal to Raise Cover surrender, either at one point or another, to Th 
| partment store or hardware dealer cannot whe ewila e 7 , »ed is - Us 
° supply send check or money order for defiant lawlessness. What we need is a re , 
Every Country or Suburban home iss tee = peated ew: . ais awakening of the moral vigor of America 
: . " , 25 . . y e@ sure to ge ° ° ee 
can now enjoy plenty of Hot Water charges cadets the genuine Son- | which can see to it that the process ‘7 
»xtremel vy , COR 72 = Ask your dealer to show you the new Be py eo wi sed j ct. 0 
at extremely tow cost with this Wate ier to show you the new approved by | people's will shall be carried into effect 
remarkable “Holyoke” Heater match the Sanette. kee pin «| not sympathize with Billy Sunday’s theology, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET | ss cheese "Seesaw 'y, | but I like the shrewd insight which he oftet 
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has into human facts, and those citizens of 
America today who think that they are en- 
titled to nullify the prohibition law because 
Address rr , 7 they hold that it has moved in a wrong direc- 
= city ae tion may well listen to Mr. Sunday’s homely 

: 7 = : retort. 
HOLYOKE HEATER Co. d ‘ Somebody said to him, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 7 “Billy, you are all right, but the trouble with 
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Is Prohibition a National | LEARN HOW Y 
Benefit? ; ‘ 


you is that you are always rubbing people’s fur to hes ult Y your 
the wrong way.” ; 

“No, I don’t rub their fur the wrong way,” l - 
he replied. “I rub it the right way. Let the ,edrooms 
cat turn round.” . 

Here in America we are engaged in one of 
the greatest social experiments of all time. 
if it had not been granted before, certainly 
under present conditions it will be granted now, 
that this experiment has moral implications 
also. Itwas conceived and born out of that grow- 
ing conviction in America that the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquor produced in this 
nation an economic loss, a human degradation, 
and a widespread poison of political and social 
corruption which outweighed any imaginable 
benefit which could come from it. To destroy 
that evil and to set the nation free from its re- 
sults, the people of this country enacted what 
like to think of as the law, not of prohibition, 
but of the new emancipation. And now we are 
faced with the question as to whether or not 
there is sufficient civic determination in Amer- 
ica to see that we shall remain emancipated ; 2 
not only from the old grip of the liquor traffic, . “ Dolly Madison 
but from all those forces, some of them hidden ‘ precede, 
and sinister, which are willing to break down ig. 0422 
this or any other law in their defiant anarchy. 2 TE; «. Se 


reversible? 


The English Point of View 


The eyes of the world are upon this experi- The new Dolly Madison Bed Spread Book, 
ment of ours. There is no greater name in the “The Beginning of Correct Bedroom Decoration”’ 
financial world than that of Sir George Paish, 
the head of the Commission of economic ex- Explains the fundamentals of modern bedroom furnishing. Itis profusely 
perts who recently came from England to the illustrated with photographs of actual bedrooms in which the color 
United States. In answer to a letter of mine, ‘ 7 : 
a Yr veaants which be hile harmony and decoration was built around a Dolly Madison Bed Spread. 
inquiring about a speech which he made while ; ‘ — ; : . 
he was in the United States, I received from It includes a detailed description of the articles and materials used. This 
him this letter, written in his own hand: practical book will be helpful in furnishing a new room or re-decorating 
“Dear Dr. Bowre, an old one. The edition is limited so please send for your copy promptly. 
“Tam sorry to say that I have no copy of my 


speech at Brooklyn. My addresses are made GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs. 


vithout notes of any kind. Dept. 101, Torresdale & Frankford Aves. Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is quite true that very large numbers of 


people in this country are watching America’s Request swatches of various qualities in your favorite color 


experiment not only with interest but with 
sympathy and hope. If it is successful they DID O L L y MADIS 
intend to do all that lies in their power to in- nes a 

duce the British people to follow America’s 

trample. No custom is more injurious to the preads 

British people than that of consuming alcohol 

tither to excess or in moderation. It will never 
be possible to abolish poverty from our land 
until we abolish alcohol. The efforts which are 
made to improve the condition of the sub- 
merged section of our people by education and 


by social reforms e yr ne i > 7 
te eects of alcohol, “Agaizst the improved | WATSON STERLING Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 


Against the improved P V 

— of great numbers has to be placed Jor the Table SH UMWAYS 

¢ deterioration which alcohol causes in every The colonial influence is 2 1 " 
— — charmingly exemplified Pedigreed Bul bs 

eTso , . . H ric . y. 5 en " . - P 
Bi. ww he am convinced that if America in the Watson origina- Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs are imported 
with alooh ¢ her people to have nothing to do | tions, John Alden and y direct from Holland; guaranteed largest sizes, 

" cohol and her present law becomes John Adams. | ' first quality. You can’t fail to produce tulips of 
Tea y effective because it is accepted, we on 2 | gorgeous beauty. Make your selections today 
this side may hope to be equally successful in | = at our new lowprices, Delivery charges prepaid. 
persuading the British people to abandon a / £ >> Superfine Mixture — Largest Size Bulbs 
=n that is responsible more than any other é 100 Darwin Tulips, 17 varieties . . $2.95 

ses 00 B " 3, 15 varietie - 3.5 

ioe —_ of mental as well as phys- f +30 Cottage Tulips 12 varieties : 
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Y which now exists. rp 100 Parrot Tulips, 8.00 
>i > rw | ean 5 varieties a ! 
Sincerely yours, . ep, i 100 Crocus (1% in. Dia.) 
GEORGE Palsu. | + Sima 5 varieties... $2.50 
Cy ‘ 100 Hyacinths, 
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Thus it is plain that this great social adven- . | 10 varieties... $13.75 


Pd » 100 Crocus (1% to 2 i 
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¢ which we call prohibition has wide in- 
ica 5 toon. 
mediate conse mae It has deep and re 5 varieties . . 
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' iit ma. lhe morale of America and our FREE CATALOG “ 
Y to carry through to righ 5 ;. | The Watson Craftsmen have Our new catalog, in ful 
y deliberately adopted by the pce A go prepared an attractive gift sug- John Alden colors, pictures a great, va- 
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Opposition gathers. If the cross- quest. A postal will bring it. Teaspoon to gardening, free. Write 


resistance blow, and the ship of this ° ; TATS I CON my ae 
h adventure see gf om Oy THE WATSON COMPANY R. H. SHUMWAY 
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WITH THE NEW 
ANGELUS RECIPES 


Get theoldest nationally known 
brand — Angelus Marshmal- 
lows, popular everywhere for 
20 years. Try them in these new, 
fascinating dishes planned for 
you by Alice Bradley. Send 4¢ 
in stamps for recipe book, or 10¢ 
for book and a full-size pack- 
age of Angelus Marshmallows. 
The Cracker Jack Co. 


518 So. Peoria St , Chicago 
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A variety of eug- 

gestions for every 

smart occasion — 

by Alice Bradley, 

Principal of Miss 

Farmer's Schod 
of Cookery. 





RECIPE 
BOOK 








Angelus Marshmallows 


Made by the Cracker Jack people 

















The “Best-Seller” of all Cook Books 
| THE 
onl BOSTON 


a 
S|" | COOKING- 


rit 
<.|-—= BOOK 


By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume contains 2677 recipes, 
all tested at Miss Farmer’s famous School 
of Cookery in Boston, with chapters on the 
cold-pack method of canning, drying fruits 
and vegetables; helpful hints to young 
housekeepers; menus, food values, and 
time tables for cooking by temperatures. 























122 illu trations. 806 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers: 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Dept. N. 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BE SUCCESSFUL 


ur own way. 


You can earn a splendid salary or start a fasci- 
nating business at home. 
makers and cand 
everywhere. 
book G 


Expert caterers, cake 
makers are in big demand 
Sen NOW for free interesting 
G “How I Made Good’’. written by an 


IRIDOR student, who found _—¥ and a 


income in the work she loves. THE 
RIDOR SCHOOL, 669 Lexington Ave., New York. 











Delicacies 


Deliciously 
add variety 
menus, Famous 
taste; pure, wholesome 


different treats to 
and piquancy to 
From Mexico 

packed 
in Government -Inspected Piants 
At your Grocer's 


Free Recipes 
Send for Free Booklet of unusal 
Recipes and surprise your family 

WALKER 
PROPERTIES ASSOCIATION 
Dept. G, Austin, Texas. 


a Meal for Two” 


SEASONING 


~ (4 Can 4 





Investment Trusts 
(Continued from page 45) 


already said, one danger lies in the lack of 
skiled and deeply responsible management, 

The success or failure of the whole investment 

trust development in America depends on the 

degree of integrity, caution, and skill with 
| which the investments are made and super. 
vised. ‘This,’ says one authority upon the sub- 
ject, ‘is the very heart and soul of investment 
| trust management.’ And the same authority 
adds, ‘The peculiar skill required in investment 
trust administration is based upon a wide ex. 
perience in the financial world, an intimate 
knowledge of economic conditions in many 
| countries, and a vision tinged with the judg. 
| ment which only years can bring.’ 

“But there are other dangers also to be con. 
sidered. At present very little legislation 
exists on the subject of investment trusts be. 
cause they are such a new development in this 
country. So the public is not sufficiently pro- 
tected from dishonest, incompetent, or purely 
speculative. organizations which call them- 
selves investment trusts in order to catch the 
attention of the public and to lure people into 
buying their securities under false representa- 
tions. In other words, it is not the use of this 
principle, which is financially sound, but its 
abuse by improper or dishonest persons, which 
constitutes a menace to the public. 

“And now let us go back a little and see 
where the investment trust idea, which is not 
native to our country, came from. Who 
originated the principle? Why did it gain 
practically no foothold in America prior to the 
War, and why have such great numbers sprung 

up in the last five years? 





Investment Trusts in England 

“Investment trusts originated in England 
and Scotland about fifty years ago, and on the 
whole they have enjoyed a remarkable pros- 
perity and are one of the favorite agencies 
through which the British people invest their 

| capital. During the nineties they ran into di. 
ficulties as a result of a highly speculative mar- 
ket and inflated security prices; but they soon 
recovered, and since then they have become 
increasingly powerful. They have played a 
important rdéle in exporting British capital to 
develop industrial enterprises all over the 
world, and the British public has complete con- 
fidence in their leadership. Now, why did 
these investment trusts flourish so robustly in 
England in the fifty years before the War and 
why did they find no foothold in America dur 
ing the same period? It was because of eco 
nomic conditions. In the first place, England 
was the creditor nation of the world, and 
London was the greatest money market. Ne 
| tions from every corner of the globe were com 
| ing to her to ask loans and capital to develop 
their industrial enterprises. She financed all 
manner of ventures in foreign lands; she built 
railroads in America, developed mines » 
China and Mexico, and had her finger in almost 
every international pie. Why? Because she 
had the money. No other nation could stac 
up so much ready cash. And handling 
these vast enterprises all over the civilized 
globe, her financial leaders acquired a work 
vision, a judgment, and intimate knowledge & 
economic conditions which has never bea 
equaled in history. Then another factor came 
into play. A large group of British investor 
especially of the leisured class, didn’t want 4 
bother with investment affairs; they had per 
fect confidence in their financial leaders; the} 
said in effect, ‘Here, take my capital; you knot 
more about the investing game than I do: us 
it as you see fit and hand me back a handsom 
income.’ 

“So the British investment trust came 
being and flourished mightily because of ie 
three factors: first, because England web 
creditor nation of the world, and the world hat 
to come to her for money; second, her finance 
leaders were men of wide experience, J¥° 

| ment, and skill; and third, because England: 
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N OVEN when you bake and a baby 
when awake! Two things that 
can't be watched qwe// at the same 


time—unless you own a Red Wheel Gas 
Range. Then the oven watches its own heat. 


You simply ‘‘set’’ the Red Wheel. There- 
after, the oven heat is automatically main- 
tained at the correct temperature by the 
famous Lorain Red Wheel Regulator. Of 
course, you'd like to know more. But it's 
too long a story to print here. So we suggest 
that you see a Dealer who sells one of the 
six well-known makes of gas ranges illus- 
trated — memorize their names. He'll gladly 
explain and prove its wonderful advantages. 


Red Wheel Gas Ranges and the Lorain 


he Who Must Watch the Oven 


Has Too Much To Do! 


Regulator are doth made in their entirety 
by American Stove Company. You can 
buy no better gas ranges because the American 
Stove Company has the most modern equip- 
ment obtainable, highly skilled and experi- 
enced man power, great financial resources. 


No other gas range manufacturer maintains 
a Research Laboratory that can compare 
with that owned and operated by American 
Stove Company at St. Louis where the con- 
struction of Red Wheel Gas Ranges is care- 
fully checked for efficiency, durability and 
general performance. 


No other maker of gas ranges offers a cookery 
service equal to that maintained by American 
Stove Company through its Research Kitchen 


at Cleveland, O. Here the Lorain ‘“Time 
and Temperature’’ Cook Book was created. 
(A cloth-bound copy is given free with each 
Red Wheel Gas Range.) From here comes 
the special recipe service that you can get by 
mailing in the coupons cli, ped from adver- 
tisements (see below). And here, also, owners 
of Red W heel Gas Ranges can have even their 
most difficult cookery problems answered. 
No matter what size, style or finish you want 
you can obtain a Red Wheel Gas Range to 
satisfy your desires. And the passing years 
will prove to you that a Red Wheel Gas 
Range is a/wways as good as it was claimed 
to be. Look for the Red Wheel—your 
guarantee of permanent cookery success 
and lasting satisfaction. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY . 829 Chouteau Avenue, St Louis, Mo. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF GAS RANGES IN THE WORLD 
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NEW PROCESS 
ew Process Stove Co. 


Div., Cleveland, Obio 


DIRECT ACTION 
Direct Action Stove Co. 
Div., Lorain, Obio 


If Gas service is not available 
in your community we'll “ell 
you how to obtain Pyrofax 
tank-gas-service for use in a 
Lorain-equipped Gas Range. 


CLARK 
George M. Clark & Co. 
Div., Chicago, Lil. Div., 


UNLESS THE GAS RANGE HAS A 


RED WHEEL | 


EWEL RELIABLE 


Reliable Stove Co. 
Cleveland, Obio 


IT IS NOT 4 A 


2iLORAIN PS 


~ B5 I¢g* MEAL 
ick 


In using advertisements see page 6 


DANGLER 
Dangiler Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, Obio 


Py Stove Co. 
t. Lowis, Ma 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
829 Chouteau Ave. :: St. Lowis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of your Lorain Recipes 











i Oven Cooked Soups (Print name and address 
Name 
Street 
City _ 
State ——_—____________- G._ H. -- 10. 28 





















When you buy goods 
Advertised in Good Housekeeping 


THIS IS YoUR GUARANTY 


Every article advertised in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
carries with it a money-back guaranty. 
have the guaranty whether the article has under- 
gone a laboratory test or not. 
appliances, food products, toilet preparations 
and pharmaceutical supplies have been tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
or the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
maintained by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
are marked with a star (*). 
are technical and practical; the tests are made 
under the supervision of experts. 
which, by its nature, has not been tested, bears 
the same money-back guaranty if the advertise- 
ment appears in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


QS 


You 


All household 


_ These 
The examinations 


Every article 








If you like to make} 
lovely things!] 


With thepatterns and materials 
described in our 1929 catalog 
youcaneasily andinexpensively 
make your home more lovely 
—also make novel gifts for 
Christmas, so soon to be here. 
Wetell you howtomake modern 
parchment shades; quaint and fashionable 


Rx 


hooked rugs; new quilted pillows; decorative | 


wall panels; present-day “occasional” fur- 
niture; ever-necessary scarfs and handker- 
chiefs; clever gifts—trays, book ends, quilted 
bags, jewel boxes and intriguing novelties of 
the season ahead. 


Hundreds of other attractive things, ready to 
make or decorate, are also shown in our brand-new 
1929 catalog, 96 pages profusely illustrated. New 
ideas gathered from all over the world. All our things 
easy to do, because Thayer & Chandler directions are 
so explicit, so simplified Prices surprisingly 

The 1929 catalog is FREE. A card will bring it. 


New Bag Frames now ready 


Who is there who has enough 
fancywork and sewing bags? 
Our designs are modern, 
stunning in their utter sim- 
plicity, their striking con- 
trasts. Do them 
foundation frames, originated by 
Of metal, with. strong hinges 
with the same material as the 
ing material Four sizes: 14-inch, 40c; 12-inch 
35c; 10-inch, 30c; 8-inch, 25¢ Order today 
The 1929 catalog is sent to all of our customers 
are n 


low 


Thayer & Chandler 
Ready to be covere: 
bag—or with contrast- 


; 


; if you 
t ordering from this advertisement, ask for it, free 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Box K-20 913 W. Van Buren St. 


i FRAME v| } 


over the new, and very inexpensive, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chicago, Ul. | 


Quilted pillows are decided- | 


lv smart this fall. The pat 
tern for this lovely one, 18 
by 18 inches, stamped on 
uslin, with wadding founda- 
tion, omly 39c. Ask for M- 
1112. A real bargain! 
Send for it todav! 
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UTILIVAR 


THE UTILITY VARNISH 


70c. Value for 35c. 


._ = 50c. 
20c. 


Half-pint Utilivar, 
Varnish brush, - 


Value, 70c. 
Total Cost with Coupon, 35c. 


Try it on the dining table 
—neither hot liquids nor 
hot dishes can stain, whiten 
or ring its surface. 


UTILIVAR is a clear, spar varnish 
for all surfaces. Easy toapply. Dries 
overnight with a waterproof, durable 
finish. May also be had in light oak, 
dark oak, cherry, walnut and mahog- 
any stain varnish and in clear dull 
varnish. Gallons $5.50, quarts $1.55. 
(SSR ES ESE ESSERE eee eee eee eeee 
McDougall-Butler Co. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 35 cents [stamps or coin} for 
prepaid Special Trial Offer half-pint of Ucil- 
ivar and brush. Also send copy of “Paint and 
Varnish Facts” the little encyclopedia which 
tells how to do household finishing jobs. 


Name 





Sereet & No. ————_——— 
City. 
Paint Dealer's Name- 


Street Address—— 


Visoleltler Vale: lUh aaa neon Lc 


Make 75 OF VAR 


NISHES _ ENAMELS. PAINTS 


BUFFA 


| Investment Trusts 


| 
| leisure class, with plenty of funds to invest, 
turned over its capital to these big financial 
captains with complete confidence in their jp. 
tegrity and skill. 

“If you examine into Amencan conditions 
before the War, you will note that none of those 
three conditions existed. In the first place, we 
were not, like England, a creditor nation; on 
the contrary we did not have enough capital 
to develop our internal resources, let alone ex. 
porting it to other countries. If a man had 
some extra funds to invest he usually put it to 
work in some local enterprise which he knew 
about. He didn’t seek outside counsel or 
advice. That is the American temperament, 

“Then came the War, and suddenly theg 

|conditions changed. America became the 
creditor nation of the world and New York the 
greatest money market. And now nations 
began turning to us for capital to develop their 
| industrial ventures. What inevitably hap. 
|pened? Well, when you loan money to jn- 
dividuals, corporations, or nations, you have to 
investigate the proposition, see if it is sound; 
likewise, you have to investigate not only the 
particular enterprise, but all the surrounding 
economic conditions. So world-leadership was 
thrust upon our leaders; they had to become 
educated in foreign fields and acquire inter. 
national vision. It was a case of ‘root, hog, or 
die’—or return the pennant of world-leadership 
to England. And the home team didn’t want 
to do that! 


Influence of the War 

“Also, there was a third factor playing on 
our side. The War and the nation-wide sale of 
Liberty Bonds had given the American public 
the habit of investment, which, as a whcle, we 
had never possessed before. The bulk of in 
vestment was confined to a small group of rich 

_men. Now all that is changed, for it is the 
| rank and file of American investors, people of 
| moderate means, who purchase the great bulk 
|of securities marketed in the United States 
today. So you see, America now possesses the 
three economic factors which were the under- 
lying causes of the rise and growth of the in- 
vestment trusts in Great Britain before the 
War. Whether the investment trusts in Amer- 
ica will ever exert the tremendous influence 
which they wielded in England remains to be 
seen. But they have not sprung up by acc 
dent; they are the result of natural evolution, 
following upon the fact that America is now the 
creditor nation and must lend her money to 
foreign enterprises with which the ordinary it 
vestor can not be familiar and so must rely on 
leadership. Right at that point is where the 
investment trust finds its natural soil and its 
proper function. Realizing that fact, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 1922 
sent a member of its staff, Leland Rex Robin 
son, to London and Edinburgh to investigate 
the British-type investment trusts and to 
write an official report on their capital set-up 
and operating methods. That set the bal 
rolling over here. So the United States 
Chamber of Commerce played its part in i 
troducing the British-type investment fund 
America.” 

“But,” objected Mrs. Washburn, “I thought 
you said that the British type was characten 
by broad diversification of securities, contin 
ous management, and responsible leadership? 

“Right.” 

“But not all the American investment trusts 
have those three basic characteristics. I've 
glanced through a lot of their literature 

leach seems to be different from the other 

“Also right!’ repeated the manager Wi 
smile. “But I wanted to introduce you t0@ 

| English parent before showing you the Ams 
can offspring. In the beginning, when the 

| was first introduced over here, several org 

| zations were created which conformed € 

|to the original British pattern. These © 

| panies we call British-type investment tr 
or sometimes management investment trusts 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME. FARM. FACTORY AND FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Gdents Hi /, OQualite 
by the Whedlng Labe 


The red label that you see on Wheeling 
products is your definite assurance that those 
essential articles of humble, everyday use 
will give you longer, better wear. 
This label signifies many émprovements— 
afar higher standard of quality, in design, 
materials and workmanship. It guides you 
to uncommon values in the so-called “com- 
mon” things. 4 ~ 
For example, hand-dipping is an impor- \ Y/ 
tant Wheeling process by which each article ig Jl 
is dipped by hand separately in pure, LA 
molten zinc, suside and out. This makes it = 
leak-proof and rust-proof, brighter and ' 
more attractive. | 
For all your household necessities — Ash 
Cans and Garbage Cans, Tubs, Pails, Rub- — gaye ore 
bish Burners—you should get the benefit ~~ 


of Wheeling manufacture which has be- ‘Bes 
hind it the experience and resources of | 
X 


37 successful-years. Ask your dealer for / 
/ 
/ 


Wheeling products, by name. : 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 

Wheeling W. Va. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago / 


Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 
Chattanooga Richmond Des Moines 
Columbus 
Wheeling Corrageting 

mpeny 


7 { “uy 
Ms, i, 
We) mm, |, 


— 


1 ¢€ ; 
L / 
it 


Guaranteed 


Hand Dipped 


in pure 
Molten Zinc 


seven vears 
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HAND DIPPED) 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 


endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 


“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. x 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H, 
Phillips since 1875, 


HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


A, I never dreamt SUCH STYLE 


\ 






was possible at 


VEN women who can afford 

the best local dressmakers 

prefer this new “Finish at Home” 

method, because it assures the latest 

creations as fast as they appear in Paris 
and on Fifth Avenue 

Internationally famous stylist selects 

smartest vogues and materials for you. 

Everything is sent complete, including 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, INC., Dept. GG, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


such a Saving 


trimmings, pleatings, shirring, etc., etc 
Dresses are cut to your individual 

measure with full instructions how 
to finish in a jiffy. No waste, no 
patterns, no bother. All you do is 
finish a few seams at home and save 
one-half the usual cost. 

Handsome new Style Book now ready— 
sent FREE on request. Write to-day. 











NEW and greater conveni-| 
<i. ence for the preparation and 
care of Baby's Food. Designed 
by a baby specialist as a safe 
guard to Baby's health and an 
aid to busy mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles, nipples and 
utensils. Food may be prepared 
six feedings at a time. Always 
ready. No spilling. Container) 
is highly polished aluminum | 


* 2.8 | 
Handy for Visiting) 
. ~ Pack it with ice—carry it any- 
Patented April 10th, 1927 where. Just the thing for auto or| 
train trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum “Sterilizer” with} 
spring-lock handle; tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and) 
aluminum funnel, gruel container, six 8-oz oval nursing Closed 
botties with corks (nipples not included) Makes an 
ideal gift. Price, with full instructions for use, $5.00 /——— 





postpaid. (West of the Mississippi $5.50. Canada and / 

foreign $6.00). Money back if not satisfied. Until tT 

ere are supplied, order direct Descriptive folder free. = 
THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY } 

Dept. 10—1136 Ohio Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 
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No More Waxing 
of Floors by Hand 


Use this new, easier way to keep floors 
and linoleum in perfect condition. No 
more waxing on hands and knees The 
Durham Waxer Spreads the wax, then 
polishes. Always ready for use 
Does a better job in half the 
time, with half the wax. Test 
ye Durham Method in your 
ome. Send for free booklet 
Making Floors Live Longer 

for our 30-day trial offer 


























You can get a Dur 
ham Waxer, with 
pound of wax 
free, on 30-day 

trial. Noneed £ 
to keep it un- 
less you want to, 


THIS PLUNGER 
FORCES WAX THRL 
TO FLOOR AS NEEDED 






4— THIS CUP 
MOLDS THE WAK 





Write for details Making 
Donald Durham, Mfr. Floors 
818—24th Street TPA 
Des Moines, ltowa. onger 


Wanted —representatives 





sales service work : 


om 
Send for this helpful book 
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Investment ‘Trusts 


Let me quote the first paragraph in the Decy 
ation of Trust of one of these Managemen, 
types. 

“It is the object of this Declaration ¢ 
Trust to provide a form of investment whic 
encourages thrift and allows a subscriber fora 
large or small amount to secure the advantages 
of high-grade securities, responsibility of com 
petent management, and strength of invest 
ment provided by diversity.’ 

“This is the Declaration of an investmey 
trust which specializes in bonds. And it hy 
been the tendency among American investmey; 
trusts to specialize along some particular lin. 
For example, some American investment trys 
purchase only common stocks of outstandipy 
corporations in basic industries, well diversifg; 
over a broad field. To the many investors wh 
believe that common shares, well diversified 
and carefully managed, are a desirable inves 
ment in the long run, this type of investmep: 
trust makes a very strong appeal. Then ther 
are certain ones of the general management 
type which confine their investments to a wig 
diversification of bonds alone; others deal on) 
in shares of banks and financial institution 
Some go still further and limit their inyey 
ments to a certain industry, purchasing, fo 
example, only rails or public utilities, while, 
few deal exclusively in foreign securities. Thes 
are, you see, adaptations of the original Britis 
type, which does not specialize in any particu. 
lar kind of security, or industry, or geographical 
locale, but purchases bonds, preferred or con- 
mon shares, in any promising industry in any 
part of the world.” 

“I'd like to have the names of some of th 
American investment trusts patterned after 
the British type,”’ said Mrs. Washburn. 

“Wait!” laughed the manager. “I’m not 
through yet with the classification of th 
American types. There are still other varieti« 
For example, we have some which are called 
‘fixed’ or ‘limited management’ type, some 
times referred to as the ‘bankers’ share’ « 
‘stock conversion’ type. Companies of thi 
type raise capital by issuing certificates 
beneficiary shares carrying pro rata participa: 
ing ownership in blocks of securities which ar 
deposited by the investment trust with a bank 
or trust company acting as trustee. Manage 
ment—that is, keeping a close supervision over 
the list of securities with a frequent turnover- 
which is the very heart of the British type,’ 
practically non-existent in these limited ma 
agement companies, nor is the diversification 
along broad lines. 


Raising Capital in America 

“In addition we might classify the Americ 
investment trusts by the way in which thy 
raise their capital. For example, some is 
only common stock—no bonds or preferre 
shares. Others, of the British type, raise ap 
tal by the issue of common and prefer 
shares, debenture bonds or notes. Or again," 
might note another difference between sm 
American investment trusts and the Brits 
type, based on their association with bat 
Many well-known banks and _ investines 
houses here have organized investment ts 
of their own. Now in England the opimion® 
almost universally held that investment tm 
should be divorced from too close relationsis 
with banking institutions whose business ne 
to underwrite or distribute securities. Its™ 
that such close association with these inst! 
tions might tend to warp the managers Juct 
ment ih the selection of securities, oF ; 


might tend to ‘unload’ on the investment 1% 


its own unsalable issues, in which case 7 
vesting public would suffer. Upon this P 7 
of the subject, the Assistant Attorney-Gené : 
of New York, Timothy Shea, in his 0 - 
report investigating the activities of ‘ 
vestment trust industry, makes the follow 
comment: ‘The fact that investment hous 
of high integrity and financial standing b 
entered this business in the United a” 
promises to give the movement 4 degree 
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It is when sleep is deep and restful 


Kaffee Hag Coffee 


=| has brought a new conception 


of sleep to 


OnE night of complete sleep can 
amaze you with the difference it 
makes in the way you feel and 


look ! 


Complete sleep! It is not a 
question of hours—but of relaxa- 
tion. It comes when muscles are 
at ease and nerves are reposed. 
That is why it is so important to 
safeguard the quality of your 
sleep even more than the quan- 
tity. Many used to give up the 
pleasure of coffee because they 
felt that caffeine affected nerves 
and sleep. 


The coffee that lets you sleep 


Nowadays, people are simply 
changing their coffee brand to a 
pure, delightful coffee that is 97% 
free of the drug caffeine. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee. 


And, thanks to science, they 
don’t forego a single delight by 
changing! Kaffee Hag is a blend 











beyond the actual needs of life that 

mature uses the surplus to smooth 

out the wrinkles, to refresh the 
mind, to rejuvenate the body. 


thousands 


of the world’s finest coffees. 
All the strength, all the 
cheery coffee flavor, is pres- 
ent. Only the tasteless, 
odorless caffeine is gone. 


The original 
decaffeinated coffee 


Kaffee Hag Coffee is sci- 
ence’s answer to the age-old prob- 
lem of removing caffeine without 
hurting coffee. You'll say you've 
never tasted finer coffee. And you 
can enjoy a strong cup even at 
midnight—it will not affect nerves 
nor rest. Doctors recommend it. 
How much better than cheerless 
substitutes that can never satisfy 
a coffee lover. 

Change to Kellogg’s* Kaffee 
Hag Coffee for a week .. . and 
see if it doesn’t make a worth- 
while difference in the way you 
sleep and feel and look! Let 
tomorrow night begin your test. 
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Full-pound freshly sealed cans 
at your dealer’s. Ground or in 
the bean. Order at hotels, restau- 
rants. On dining cars. 

For ten cents we will send you a 
generous sample. And with it a 
booklet on complete sleep. Mail 
the coupon below. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1811 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents 
(stamps or coin). 


Name - 


Address— —— 


KAFFEE 
HAG 


COFFEE 








the coffee that 
lets you sleep 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Our yearly catalog contains over 500 thoughtful gift 


your gift problems. 





5444—Lemon Server of unusual 

a charm Iridescent glass, hand deco- 

club, star and crescent, make them rated. Complete with fork. A charm- 

appropriate for any occasion. Set ing tea table service. Postpaid 00 
of six, postpaid. .... $1.50 


5289—Tea Ball With Drip Stand. Made of 
polished aluminum, hand decorated. This 
dainty tea ball will be appreciated when 
serving the cup of cheer. Reasonably priced, 
coming to you postpaid for. . . 50. 


5612—-Orange Reamer of lovely 
green glass, made still more at- 
tractive with fruit designs in color 
For extracting orange or lemon 
juice. Useful in preparing iced 
drinks. Postpaid $1.00 


5497—Chopping Bowl 

and Stainless Steel 

Knife. A set approved 

by some of the leaders in 

home economics For 

chopping small quanti- 

ties of nuts, fruits, . 

for cakes or salads 

ameter 5% inches. Hand 

decorated. Postpaid $1.50 5313—Salad Set 
4871—Cork Mats to protect the table. A galalith, with decoration 
practical gift made beautiful with designs in Permanent colors. Essential 
color. Large mat 7 by 11 and the two smaller serving salads daintily. 
ones 5 by 7 inches. The set, postpaid. . . . $1.00 Postpaid pesuees 


Send for Catalog of 500 Gifts—It is FREE 


9 H u h ° 
Pohison's 5.96 Moushtl Git 


Department 17 Pawtucket, R. I. 





Truly Useful Gifts Bring Real Pleasure 


Ss 


that are most carefully selected. For value and in- 
terest they challenge comparison. We are pleased to 
forward this gift book free. It will help to solve 


of genuine 


in 
in 














OPENS or closes by ohe simple 
movement. Stands perfectly rigid 
Large ironing surface. 

A quality product in every detail; 

| made to last a life time. Delivered 

| to you in individual Kraft container. 

Our folder G will interest you 
Write for it today. a .—— 


The BICKNELL a 
Folding Ironing Table 

J. F. BICKNELL 
LUMBER Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Reliable- | TneK[NG 


Economical-Complete DRAPERY 
Why fret about the daily menu or com- \\ READY FOR ROD 
pany dinner, when The Settlement Let us completely 
Cook Book will help you plan and cook d ind 
delicious meals? 2675 treasured recipes, all tried : rape your windows 
in a home kitchen, assure success. Unusual rec- ? No 
ipes not found elsewhere, and pleasing vari- a 
ations of old favorites. The last word in cookery, 
covering every phase. Indispensable to bachelor 
girls, brides, experienced housekeepers and Tea- 
Room Managers. Washable white oil cloth cover. * description, style 


Handy index. Wher- ae Me mee : 
ever books are sold, or $ 50 and amples of material 
. sold direct 
Plus age 


f up in one minute. Cor 
\ plete overdrape, valanc 








send check or money 
order to 

Settlement Cook Book Co., 
474 Bradford Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


full information 


E.L. KING & CO. 
(a Rexbury Sta., Boston, Mass. 
mn 


and curtain. Write for 


sewing—hangs on 
single rod, can be put 


\- 
€ 
s 


if no local 
dealer. Write today for 


A 
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Investment Trusts 


responsible leadership at a time when such 
leadership is most required.’ ” 

“And do these American investment trusts 
of the British type, with broad diversification 
of their lists and skilled management, publish 
their lists of investments in their reports to 
stockholders?” demanded Mrs. Washbum, 
“For if they do,” she laughed, “I'd like to get 
hold of them in order to compare my own list 
with theirs. They would be very valuable as 
guides to the average investor.” 


The Matter of Publicity 


“Just so!” agreed the manager dryly. “And 


for that very reason the majority of investment 
trusts of the management type, both in 
England and America, do not publish their 
investment lists. Upon this point the report 


| of the Assistant Attorney-General of New York 


says: 
«4 general investment trust, especially one 


| of international character, expends a great deal 


of money in searching out proper investments 
and in reviewing them. Its investment list, 
therefore, is a valuable asset, the publication of 
which would put the fruits thereof into the 
hands of investors generally, and particularly 
of rival trusts and investment dealers .., 
Experience in England and Scotland has shown 
that the publication of lists of general trusts 
frequently results in further handicapping the 
trust in buying and selling, because of the 
buying and selling of others who gauge their 


| own investment programs by study and com- 
| parison of published lists from year to year, 


How much greater this evil would be in our 
own country in the light of our highly com- 
petitive business methods!’ And then he sums 
up this phase of the situation thus: 

“ “Tt is in the directors that the public impose 
confidence rather than in any detailed and 


| changing list of securities held. Therefore, 


until commercial banks and trust companies 


| are required to publish detailed lists of their 


investment holdings, it is not reasonable that 
investment trusts should be required to do s. 
In any case the proper public authorities should 
have access to all such information.’ Never 
theless, although they are not bound to do , 
some investment trusts both in England and 
America do publish their lists. These remarks 
of the Assistant. Attorney-General apply only 
to the general or management type of invest- 
ment trust. In the case of fixed or limited 
trusts, which, as I have already said, have 
practically no management or supervision o 
securities, it is.the opinion of the Assistant 
Attorney-General that ‘they should be r 
quired to supply the certificate holders at least 
annually, or preferably more frequently, witha 
list, certified by the trustee, of all securities 
actually deposited with the trustee.’ Other 
wise, the investors may be simply buying 4 pi 
in 2. poke.” a 

“And where can you purchase the securities 
of an American investment trust?” inquired 
Mrs. Washburn. “I found the securities @ 
some holding companies on the New Yor 
Stock Exchange list, and also some on the 
curb—but no investment trusts.” 

“They are not yet listed,” said the manager 
“At present they have only an over-the 
counter market. “You can find them in te 
daily papers under the caption ‘Investment 
Trusts.’ It appears to be the general opinion 
that shares of investment trusts will do better 
for the present anyway, in an over-the-counte! 
market than if listed on the Stock Exchangt 
because there will be less chance for manipult 
tion and speculation in the shares. : 

“In summing up the situation of Amenc 


. investment trusts, Mr. Shea says in his repott 


‘I have no desire to draw a conclusion that the 
organization of investment trusts is @ siniste 
influence among American financial insti 
tions. As we have pointed out, they am? 
direct result in the financial situation of Amer 
ca after the War. They have a very real ané 
substantial place in our financial —_ 
In the main they afford an opportunity for 





Holding Companies 
investor to make a reasonably safe investment 
based upon broad diversity of securities .. - 
We are, however, in a time of great prosperity, 
and for the last few years have been in a mising 
market. The American investment trust has 
not yet withstood the time of stress which may 
be caused by a falling market or times of ad- 
versity. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
time for the State to adopt reasonable and 
constructive legislation is the present.’ 

“But as yet the proposed legislation has not 
been enacted in New York State, and there 
exists very little specific legislation upon the 
subject of investment trusts in other states. 
And for that reason the investing public must 
watch its step in order to avoid falling into the 
hands of dishonest or incompetent companies 
operating under the name of investment trusts. 

“And now, Mrs. Washburn,” the manager 
said, “if you as an investor wished to put 
some money into an investment trust, how 
would you go about picking a good one? 
What are the important points to consider?” 

“Management,” she replied. “I'd first try 
to get a line on the men sponsoring it.” 

“Right. You'd investigate the leadership 
of the company just as you would in any 
other business corporation. And then what?” 

“T’d study their annual reports to find out 
about their earning capacity. I’d read their 
Declaration of Trust and literature to discover 
what type of investment trust they were and 
how they managed their securities and—any 
other items of information’ I could pick up.” 

“Good. And then what?” : 

“Then I’d come to you for advice—just as 
I have done!” ‘ 

He nodded. “And would you put all your 
eggs in this new kind of financial basket?” 

“No.” 

“Certainly not. We’d pick one which fits in 
with your particular program, buy a few bonds 
or common shares and then wait and see how 
they turned out. In fact, you’d set about it 
just exactly as you would any other invest- 
ment: investigate the company, its manage- 
ment, its policy, its earning capacity, and then, 
if it seemed good, you’d purchase a moderate 
amount of its securities as an investment. 


Object of Holding Companies 

“And now,” he continued, “let us return to 
holding companies and see how they differ 
from investment trusts. I have lingered over 
investment trusts, because they’re a new 
development in this country, whereas the 
ae open has been well-established for 
a number of years and is a popular agency for 
achieving business combinations. 

_ “The object of the holding company is en- 
tirely different from that of the investment 
trust, which is simply to purchase securities in 
the open markets of the world, just as a private 
investor might, without assuming any respon- 
sibility for the companies whose securities it 
acquired. But the aim of the holding company 
18, aS its very name suggests, to wield a central 
control over the affairs of the companies whose 
securities it acquires. In fact, it acquires them 
for that purpose. 

“The most important holding companies 
now in the United States are in the public 
utilities field, though of course they exist in 
practically all branches of industry. Let me 
illustrate how they operate. A holding com- 
pany, let us say, owns and manages a certain 
Bas, power, and light company. But in the 
same community there is a rival firm selling 
the same services. Each cramps the style of 
the other. lhe holding company either buys 
its rival outright or acquires a majority of its 
shares and takes it under its own management 
or policy. It may repeat this process with all 

€ power and light companies in the state, 
cantrolling them either directly or indirectly. 
ooo, begin to expand its sphere of in- 
odie —_e states and eventually acquire 
ques . ompanies scattered all over the 
terri Ty; it may even penetrate to foreign 

tory and acquire properties in Canada, 


CTouches that 
Add Style 


lo “Dresses 
By Mae Martin 


canilihipes 


You get so you just despise a dress 
when everywhere you go it seems to 
shout, “I am a last year’s relic!” 


A few touches have brought many 
dresses like that back into style. They 
are so easily transformed by a few but- 
tons, a little braid and the quick magic 
of home tinting or dyeing! 


You don’t need any experience to do 
home dyeing successfully, if you will 
just be sure to use only true, fadeless 
Diamond Dyes. The “know-how” is in 
the dyes. They are real dyes, the kind 
used when the cloth was made. 


Tinting with Diamond Dyes is as 
easy as bluing, and dyeing takes just a 
little more time, to “set” the colors. 
New colors appear like magic, right 
over the old, faded ones. They give 
the daintiest of the latest hues and the 
richest of the new shades, with never a 
trace of that re-dyed look which comes 
from inferior dyes. Insist on Diamond 
Dyes and save disappointments. 


FREE 


My new, & page book gives 
hundreds of dollar-saving 
hints for renewing clothes, 
draperies, etc., illustrated in 
colors. Mail the coupon 
now, for your free copy. 





Mae Martin, </o Diamond Dyes 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send “Color’Craft” FREE 
Name 


Address 











SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Scientifically perfect for 
baby’s sound healthful sleep 
. ++ Comes to you hygieni- 


cally clean and safe in sealed 


cartons, springs included. 
$12.50 to $40. Beautyrest 


Mattress to order. 


Keeps little spines 














strong and straight 


_— 

















Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 


JACKSON’S SANITARY THUMB 
GUARDS 
will break the habit in two to six weeks 
—children of all ages cured permariently 
—easily adjusted—no inconvenience“~—nor- 
mal use of thumbs retained—also made for 
fingers 
Endorsed by leading child specialists; den 
tists and orthodonists 
Send for FREE DESCRIP 
TIVE BOOKLET containing 
endorsements from many sat 
isfied users. State age of 
child. 





Child Welfare Guild, Inc. G.H.-10-8 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
Drawer U 

Gentlemen: Please send me free your 
descriptive booklet entitled “Thumb Suck- 
ing—Its Dangers—Its Cure.” 


Name 


Address 
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PLANNING To DECORATE? 


These Folios by Good Housekeeping’ s Studio 
Offer Ideas for Every Room 


Whether you plan to add a new note to a corner of a room or furnish 


a house complete, the Studio's staff of ex 


lem out for you. 


In these illustrated folios are ideas 


tts has thought the prob- 
alore, all 


tested in actual use; all practicable and _er followed. These folios 


will help you make a more comfortable an 


charming home. 


©. Dining Rooms of Various Types for House and Apartment ...25¢ 
0 Color in Your Home—with Charts in Full Color........... $1.00 
0 Decorating Bedrooms for Every Member of the Family........ 25¢ 
0 Arranging Comfortable, Charming Living Rooms...........+ 25¢ 
00 The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner. .50- 
© Dressing Tables, Bedspreads and Sofa Cushions (New)....... 25c 
0 Porches, Terraces, and Sum Rooms. .......cssccsscccssvccecs 25c¢ 
(© Decorating Details and Terms You O An _ English Renaissance Living 
Ought to Know........ 5c DEL SicdeuedidetaGeneauvates 25c 
(© Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided ©) Stenciling Furniture ~nd Fabrics 
and Woven (revised)... .. . 2 ER nok a5 kes onkackees beeen 25 
0 A Typical Colonial House— © Lamp Shades and How to Make 
. Shippen’s...... : 5c —_ . 25c 
€C How to Equip the Clothes Closet 25c 9 Senate Milites ic ‘Mickdems Meo ” 
0 How to Paint Furniture—How to Le apety Fabrics and Fashions for 
Refinish Natural Wood Furniture 5c Windows a en Serres .25¢ 
OC Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25c 0) Smart New Slip Covers and How to 
() Furnishing and Decorating a Five- Make Them...........ssssssse0. 25¢ 
Room Home for Two Thousand 0 The Ideal Living-Dining Room...... 25¢ 
PO .» 250 0 The Principal Periods of Furniture 
(0 Decorative and Practi¢al <Treat- Design Since the 12th Century..... 25c¢ 
ments for Woodwork and Walls. . . .25c O Early American LivingDining 
© A Spanish-Italian Living Room. °.... 25c Rooms and Bedrooms.............25¢ 
© Artificial Leather Binder for Folios You Already Have ..................... $1.00 


Check those you want. Send stamps, check, or money 
order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping, Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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ECORATE 


With MEYERCORD 


ECALCOMANIA 
TRANSFERS 


No Experience Needed 
Send for Free Color Suggestions 


Decorate your furniture 
or other home objects in 
exquisite color designs. 
Meyercord Decalcomania 
comes in all sizes—floral 
designs, birds, juvenile 
subjects, ships, marquet- 
ry and inlay, rare wood 
grain, Japanese, Spanish, 
etc., ready for instant 
use. All from originals 
painted by master artists. 





on tables, beds, chairs, 
book ends, magazine 
racks, vases, jardinieres, 
parchment shades, etc. 
Go on any surface, wood, 
whether painted or var- 
nished, glass, enamel, 
leather, etc. 

Send for interesting new 
folder on Home Dec- 
oration. Write today or 














pee ee ee ee ee rr rere eee ee ee ee 


THE MEYERCORD CoO. 
120 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Send me Free-Color Suggestions for Home Decora- 
tion. 





potccc eee 


Easy toApply 


Use This Coupon jn.. 





Holding Companies 


Mexico, China, South America, and Persia and 
thus control a vast network of enterprises 
scattered all over the globe. For example, a 
public utility holding company of New York 
controls, directly or indirectly by its sub. 
sidiaries, the power and light systems in eleven 
Eastern states and the city of Manila. Another 
holding company whose shares are listed on the 
curb exchange owns a majority of common 
stock in more than sixty public utilities— 
electric light and power, gas, heat, water, ice, 
street railways, etc.—and also more than forty 
companies engaged in oil production, refining, 
transportation, and marketing. They operate 
in other branches of industry, in food products, 
in chemicals, in finance. 

“When the investor buys a share in one of 
these big holding companies with ramifications 
all over the globe, he is really purchasing 
ownership in what may be a very broadly 
diversified security list, for the holding com- 
pany may be majority stockholder in forty or 
fifty different kinds of business enterprises. If 
the company leadership is strong, skilled, and 
not speculative in tone, the securities may 
prove excellent investments with the advan- 
tages of broad diversification. These vast 
agglomerations of industries under one cen- 
tralized governing board are often able to cut 
down operating costs, discover new methods of 
manufacture, put in labor-saving devices, and 
their research departments, which cost mil- 
lions each year, are always searching out new 
inventions and improvements. 

“And now let us compare the holding com- 
pany and the investment trust. The principal 
purpose of the holding company is to develop 
the commercial prosperity of the subsidiary 
companies whose securities it acquires. Both 
the investment trust and the holding company 
invest in securities of various and often 
widely differing enterprises; but the holding 
company purchases large blocks with the 
avowed aim of directing, managing, or con- 
| trolling the policy of the enterprises, while the 
investment trust purchases small quantities, 
diversifies its investments over a broader field, 
deliberately avoids large holdings in any one 

security, and assumes no responsibility for the 
policy or management of the corporation whose 
securities it owns. Its position is like that of a 
| private investor who purchases good, sound 
securities but does not dictate the policy to the 
companies whose securities he acquires. The 
typical investment trust underwrites no issues, 
finances no companies, directs no policies, and 
| avoids all entangling alliances. The holding 
company, on the contrary, lives by and for its 
alliances and is intimately bound up with the 
success or failure of the companies in which it 
has acquired substantial interests. In a word, 
the aim of one is ‘Hands off!’ and the aim of the 
other is ‘Hands on!’ Both are good forms of 
investment, depending on the integrity of 
leadership and the competence of manage- 
ment. Both should be thoroughly- investi- 
gated by the investor before he purchases their 
securities.” 








| A New Investors’ Service 
Do you want to know the rating of the stocks 
and bonds you own or are thinking of buying‘ 
We can give it to you. We have arranged 
to put at your disposal the services of a 
company that has been giving financial infor- 
mation for over half a century. We are pre- 
| pared, therefore, to analyze your securities an¢ 
| tell you how they are rated. We can not under 
| any circumstances advise you either to buy or 
to sell; we can, however, give you the informs 
tion that you should have before buying or sell: 
Tell us what stock and bonds you oW?. 
.|and we shall be glad to tell you what Wall 
Street thinks of them. In the case of stocks, 
state whether they are common or preferred: 
of bonds, give their date of issuance, interes’ 
rate, and date of maturity. Address, Financia! 
Editor Goop HovusEKEEPING, 57th Street @& 
!) 8th Avenue, New York City. Please enclose 


} | postage for reply. Don’t send your securities. 















Now, to take their place among the 
loveliest of things modern, have ‘come 
the new rayon fabrics . . . glorious in 
color, exquisite in design. 

This newest of textiles combined with 
the old in numberless novel weaves — 
rayon and wool, rayon and cotton, 
rayonand silk —in breath-taking variety. 
Fabrics of feathery lightness — chiffons, 
voiles, georgettes . . » Fabrics of clinging 
smoothness — satin weaves, moires, vel- 
vets*. . . Fabrics striped or checked, 


printed or brocaded .. . Through the 


» me Se. ae. 8. 8d ee eee 
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Medern as the moment... 


whole gamut of fabric possibilities rayon 
threads its lustrous way. And always 
it adds a vivid beauty, a smooth plia- 
bility, unmistakably its own. 

For rayon isa textile entirely distinct 
in its qualities, unique in its advantages. 
It has opened up to fabric designers 
both here and abroad a wide new field 
for invention. And now with rayon 
they are achieving fabrics of infinite 
loveliness — new in the lively interest of 
their designs — new in their soft strength 


—ncw in their rich, clear colorings. 


fi 
RAYON 


shese ‘aiwien that color the pee 


Presented to the smart world in the 
salons of the Parisian hauts couturiers, 
rayon fabrics play an important part in 
the fashionable wardrobe, are universall y 
admired for their light, easy - draping 
grace and novel beauty. In costumes 
of every type they color the Mode 
with a new vivacity, a new charm. 
Rayon Institute of America, Incorpo- 
rated, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


* The exquisite velvets you know as “trans- 
parent velvets”— the most widely approved 
fabrics of the season—owe their supple beauty 


and clinging grace to rayon. 
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“How do you get such 
Gleaming Floors” 


“All of my friends ask the same ques- 
tion. You would think I used magic, but the 
whole secrét lies in just a small can of Old 
English Wax that only costs a few cents. 

“It not only gives the floor a real high 
polish but also removes dirt better than 
soap and water. And it takes but a jiffy to 
make ALL the floors in the house clean 
and fresh looking — whether they are wood, 






linoleum, varnished, shellaced or painted. 
Besides, you protect the surface against 
scratches and wear. 

“You can have the same rich looking 
floors by stopping at your hardware, paint, 


drug, grocery, housefurnishing or depart- 


ment store and getting a can of the genuine 


Old English Wax. Made by The A. S. 


Boyle Co. at Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A.” 











Introductory Offer *3,90 


Complete $5.10 Waxing Outfit Consisting of 
. ~ 1 Old English Waxer-Polisher 


1 Can Old English Paste Wax 45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax....... .75 


kor prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below = 


Fill in coupon and mail today 


$3.90 


Value $5. 10 
SpecialPrice 3.90 


You Save $1.20 








Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


The A. 8. Boyle Co., 2810 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Send me an Old English Waxing Outfit at Special 


$3.90 price (Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, $4.50: Winnipeg and West, $5.00), enclosed. 


Name 


G PROFITS MAKING 
MADE CANDY 





Turn Your Kitchen 
Into A Candy Shop 


a MDs 
>». y 
i ft 
MAKE big money from the very beginning. 
+** Candy costs 15¢ Ib. to make—sells for 60c! 
E. R. Foxton sells 200 Ibs. weekly—Mrs. J. A 
Wilcinsin sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars each 
week at 5 & 10e—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! 
Successful manufacturer teaches secrets of candy 
making in your spare time and shows how to 
quickly sell your candy at a big profit! Practi- 
cally no capital rec ured. We furnish tools. Write 
for fascinating FREE Book. 


Capito] Candy School 


DEPT. AE-427 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FL Stop Peeling 
sor cotncase Wa Gog 








Rotary Colander 





Wit the SUPER-SIEVE 
you can prepare fruits and 
vegetables without peeling, 
coring, or seeding. Saves time, 
food, and sugar, Handy hard 
maple roller eliminates rub- 
bing through by hand. Makes 
jelly and butter in one opera- 
tion. Delicious applesauce 
without peeling or coring. Re- 
moves skins and 
grapes — hulls from corn, 
beans, etc. Sold by leading 
stores—or by mail, $1.50. 
Fully guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 
The TYLER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. GH-7 
Muncie, indiana 








| 
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(Let Us Buy These 
For You in New York 





A lovely necklace for your autumn costume, in 
a waxy quartz substance in either carnelian or 
turquoise color, of round, flat beads strung to- 
gether with a small bead alternating; 16” long, 
slightly graduated; its price is only $1.75 


HOW TO ORDER 
Just send a check or money-order 
to Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N 
Y. C., together with description 





Six beautiful handkerchiefs on fine white linen, 





for only $1.50. They are o” square, and 
| trimmed with cut embroidery and design in one 
corner. These would be lovely for a gift or for 
your own wardrobe, they are so pretty in while 


BRIDE’S FOLIO 
If you are planning a wedding, 
send 25c to Good Housekeeping 
Bulletin Service, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., N. Y. C., for our folio 








This type of bag is carried by some of the smart- 
est women in Paris and New York. It comes 
navy, tan, brown, black, or green alligator calf, 
lined with tan watered silk moiré, has a large com- 
partment with attached change purse, a mirror i" 
pocket, and a Tucktite catch on the outside of the 
| envelope; 8'42x6"; and it costs only $4.75; ex ep- 

tional value and a bag to wear with many costumes 
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A Book For Every Taste 
(Continued from page 94) 


“Bambi,” by Felix Salten (Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50), on the other hand, requires no 
“Coming of Age.” 





“J took it up after a busy day just to glance 
over it,” said my nephew Jimmie, one of those 
active, radio-minded, motor-timed, college 
graduates of yesterday with experience ahead 
of them and no conclusions behind, “and did 
not put it down until I had finished it after 
twelve o’clock.”’ 

Nor does its enjoyment seem to have an age 
limit. John Galsworthy, who for his knowledge 
of life can pass us all, said that he read it in 
proof from Dover to Calais and even under those 
trying circumstances sat for three hours in 
silent absorption before its delicacy of percep- 
tion and essential truth. 


A Book for Old and Young 

For children ““Bambi” is a particularly de- 
licious book. Bambi is a male deer we meet in 
the enchanting woodlawn on the Danube at 
the moment when first he stands beside his 
mother in the hazel thicket, and we follow him 
breathlessly through all his experiences in 
learning to know the woods and its occupants— 
the magpie, the beetle, the fox, the squirrel, the 
pheasant, his playmates, Faline and Gobo, the 
Great Stag—to the day when he himself be- 
comes lord of the forest. It is the sort of thing 
that children love; but the enthusiasm of adults 
must be charged to more than an author’s 
ability to identify the youthful reader with the 
animal and make him love Bambi, the deer. I 
am not fond of animals, but I love “‘Bambi,”’ 
the book. I love it because it makes the woods 
become alive in a new and haunting manner; 
because it introduces me into them in a new 
character, which is that of neither man nor 
animal, inhabitant nor spectator, but rather 
that of a lesser god, omniscient but not omnipo- 
tent, responsible but powerless; and, most of 
all, because the life of Bambi brings home so 
poignantly what a little child has to learn in 


adapting itself to its world, for both deer and | 


child learn so painfully, by the same lessons of 
experience, the bitter law of struggle and the 
cost of survival. 

Told in such perfection of simplicity, this 
little interlude of beauty would seem to be that 
rarest of finds, a book for everybody. But even 


it will find those who shrink from its truth or | 


dislike its manner. Sportsmen for very self- 
defense must ignore it; realists will say that it 
is sentimental; and the over-worldly think it 
childish. 

How often, indeed, the criticism of a book re- 
veals not the book but the reader! Take, for 
instance, that amazing study in romantics, “Her 


Knight Comes Riding” by John V. A. Weaver | 


(Knopf, $2.50). Who would expect a romantic 
to like it when it knocks his dreams into sober 
realities? Its very excellence as a novel -in 
carrying through so effectively what its author 
set out to do must offend those who do not care 
for his purpose. Who would expect a Cinder- 
clla_yearning for Fifth Avenue, a society 
climber confining her acquaintance to Park 
Avenue, or even a plain girl of the people to be 
interested in these plain, every-day characters, 
= are neither picturesque after the Bowery 
" . nor elegant after that of Riverside Drive? 

telr very likeness to the people the author 
seeks to portray must make his characters 


otensive to those who do not care for their | 


prototypes, 

ont to those of us who come into New York 

_ railroad train, bringing with us our small- 
hcurlosity as to the inside of the hearts and 


minds and lives of these indifferent, grim, self- | 
— -dressed young men and women 
See everywhere in shops, in offices, in res- 
Mr. Weaver’s revelation brings satis- 
As one of those visitors I feel that | 
rope I shall not find the girl in the elevator, 

; Stenographer who takes my card to the 


Sufficient, well 


taurants, 
action. 
hereafter 


itor, or the 


fitter in the department store 
quite so remote 2 > 


- Toa small-town mind this is 














Sent with Every Coupon 
Purchase of 


ADJUSTABLE CLOTH 
WINDOW VENTILATORS 


HERE is an extraordinary opportunity for you to join the 
thousands of users who already know what Diamond 

Window Ventilators mean to family health and comfort and a 
clean household. For 60 days only, this handsome, high grade 
thermometer—in a charming cream color—given to every coupon 
purchaser of one or more Diamond “‘E’’ Ventilators at the regular 


retail 


ces. 
The DBIAMOND “E” is the original cloth ventilator with the 
The linen finished cloth is specially selected 
for strength and durability, and fitted to the stout, a//-metal 
frame so that it can’t pull out. Frames finished in heavy, black- 
japanned enamel. Guaranteed not to bind, warp, split, 
break, stick or fall apart. 
DIAMOND “E” Ventilators let in fresh air abundantly, 
yet gradually and safely. Dangerous drafts, and an- 
noying dust, dirt, soot, smoke, fog, mist, rain, hail, 
snow stay out. The draft-and-dust-free ventilation 
of a Diamond “E”’ promotes health and resistance 
gainst colds, and safeguards curtains, tapestries, and 
other cherished household possessions. 
Accept no imitations or substitutes. 
OND “‘E”’ trademark on cloth and frame. 
DIAMOND “E” Window Ventilators are fully covered 
by U. S. patents. 
and department stores. 
No. 2 size, 11 inch high ventilator, which fits any window 
20 to 39 inches wide, at 75c each (regular retail price.) 


metal sliding frame. 
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Use Il-in. height for 

average weather, 16-in. 

for mild days, 8-in. for 

extreme cold. All 

heights fit adjustable 

window widths from 16 
to 47 in. . 
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BEH &‘CO., Inc., 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Dept. A.) 

1 Enclosed find $ .. for No. 2 11-inch 
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* Scott Drainer and Filler 


Carries, lifts, pours and empties all the wash-day 
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Stop lifting Water 





water mechanically. Saves your back and time and 
banishes the hardest work left in washing 

To fill simply connect to both faucets and put 
end of 5 ft. hose in washer. 

To empty connect to cold water faucet only, and 
let hot water connection lie in sink. 

Made of special white tubing that will with- 
stand scalding water for years. Sold for $2.50 
(plain faucet adapter 50c extra) wherever washing 

hi handled, or sent 


t paid if your 
dealer cannot supply you. _ 
SCOTT PUMP COMPANY 
823 East Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Charming, graceful, feminine to her 
finger-tips is the bride who finds her 
personality expressed in the Louis XIV 
Pattern by Towle. Its floral motif, re- 
fined in the process of translation from 
the 17th Century French to 20th Cen- 
tury American, reflects her own taste 
for delicate ornament, yet offers her 
the modern simplicity. 








Gown from Bonwit Teller. 





nstance, 
(lower three) La Fayette, Seville, oot Chilton. 





Jewels from Marcus & Company. 


This distinguished Louis XIV tea and coffee set, made to match 
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the flat silver, is one of the most admired of Towle silver services. 





aww Her Ind ehaMovia 


must express YOU 


There is a certain group of modern, 
beauty-loving girls who, the finer jewelry 
shops tell us, prefer the Louis XIV Pat- 
tern in Towle Sterling to any other Solid 
Saver pattern! 

These girls like simplicity in their home 
surroundings but their taste is too lively 
for plainness. Do you share their feeling? 
Then this Louis XIV pattern probably 
expresses you, too. 

Every Towle pattern is like somebody! 
The chief distinction of all Towle design- 
ing is that it expresses the temperament 
and personality of individuals. 

It is quite possible that you may not 
find your own personality expressed in 


the Louis XIV pattern but in one of the 
seven other lovely Towle solid silver pat: 
terns shown below. 

The point is: What expresses you, b 
longs to you. Imagine these patterns o 
the tables of the various brides you know. 
Don't you feel instantly that certal 
designs belong to certain girls? 


Of course, all these Towle patterns a 
wrought into the precious solid metal 
with the confident artistry and beautiful 
craftsmanship one would expect of ssilver 
smiths whose craft-traditions go back ' 
grand old William Moulton of 1690! 
Such silver, when it expresses you, will 
keep on telling about you for generations 








(left to right, iene ae) Lady Mary, Vatals Carvel, 
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The Book of Solid Silver—Bound in blue and silver, full of helpful silver 

information and delightfully illustrated. Costing nearly $1.00 to print, 

it will be sent without charge to those interested enough to fill out the 

following coupon and send 25c for mailing and handling. 

The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 

I enclose 25c: Please send me 7'he Book of Solid Silver. | 
| 
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A Book For Every Taste 


important; to one who desires to understand 
New York, it is essential. It is as a small-town 
neighbor, myself too, that I recognize the au- 
thenticity of Mr. Weaver’s people. I can not 

with the New Yorker who said he had 
the “rare ability to probe the heart under the 
woolen shirt,” because even a Midwesterner 
knows that no New Yorker wears a woolen 
shirt. But he has that rarer ability to probe 
the human heart inside the industrial autom- 
aton, that amphibious creature who works on 
the land of the “top-lofty’’ and lives in the sea 
of the submerged. I could wish sometimes that 
he had never heard of Freud and that he could 
add a touch of O. Henry’s brittle humor. But 
we should not be captious when a young news- 
paper man becomes our guide to “the millions 
that are New York” by introducing us to a 
young office girl who works all day in an office 
and dreams of her knight who shall come rid- 
ing; toa debonair Marine who knows he is not 
good enough for her; to the music-record sales- 
man who takes his place; to the hard-headed 
and far-seeing dressmaker mother who saves 
her; the hard-drinking, vagabondish father 
who dies early; the selfish, narrow-souled 
brother; the sentimental, parasitic sister-in- 
law; the kind, big-hearted fellow-worker; and 
the self-centered, tough-hearted, greedy em- 
ployer. 

After all, this is a great deal to do in one all 
too short book. And Mr. Weaver does it well. 
Those who do not care for it must credit their 
dislike to uncongeniality of the subject matter. 
To those who do like it, this must seem more a 
weakness of theirs than of the author’s. 


A Book of the War 

It is the same with “These Men, Thy 
Friends,” by Edward Thompson (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). Those who wish to glorify all 
war will not like it; neither will those who never 
wish to hear again about the Great War. But 
no one who does read it can say it is not well 
done. A book must be well done that can make 
war comprehensible to a stay-at-home non- 
combatant, make her understand even a little 
of what it was like to be out there in Mesopo- 
tamia in 1916 and what being there did to the 
thoughts and the ambitions and the outlooks 
of the men who were there. Frankly, I should 
have said that I was one of those who never 
wanted to read another book about the World 
War, for I have read dozens of books on the 
subject—novels, recollections, histories—and I 
have seen the Great War pictures and plays. 
During the War I read all the magazines and 
newspaper reports that I could digest and such 
letters as censorship made possible from my 
husband at the front. It was, indeed, my ef- 
fort to bridge the chasm that ran between us 
that made me try so earnestly to learn what it 
was that happened over there. I had given up 
because all that was written, even the best, left 
me baffled. No amount of imagination or effort 
seemed to make it possible for me to “get” it 

with any sense of reality. 
hen along comes this novel—which does not 
seem at all a novel and may indeed, since it fol- 
lows actual battles and repeats actual conver- 
sations and expresses actual opinions, hardly be 
called one—and tempers an actual war experi- 
ence to my blunted understanding. I do not 
say it is the actuality that makes it seem so real. 
Well do I know that nothing is more difficult 
than to make actualities convey actuality. Per- 
haps it is the writer’s prose, a prose so adaptable 
to all the varied pictures he presents. Much 
credit must be given to this gift without which 
he could hot convey to us what the sensitivity 
of his mind recorded. But I think that the 
eflect of the book actually depends more on 
this: that what was there and then recorded on 
is mind he, of all men, was able to retain in 
's mind unblurred or undimmed by further 
war experience, so that what he shows us is the 
bln as we, here at home without the war 
untedness, would see and feel it. This takes 
us to the war and makes it comprehensible to us. 
Of course, the intensity and clearness of this 
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“Pattern in Chone China 


THE BEAUTIFUL TEXTURE and clear 


color tones of Wedgwood Bone . 


China, and its durability, make it a 
favorite table service of the fastidious 
hostess. ‘The motif of the Ventnor de- 
sign is the idea of a plenteous harvest 
of the fruits ofthe earth; the colors are 
applied by hand, enhancing the inter- 
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est and individuality of the pattern. 
Ventnor is carried inthe stores in 
open stock,so that one not only may 
replace breakage, but may start a sét 
with any number of pieces desired, 
and add to these until the service is 
complete. Before purchasing look 
for the Wedgwood trademark, 


Our new illustrated booklet will be sent upon receipt of ten cents 


Posiah Wedgwood & Fons, Inc. 


Mark on China OF AMERICA 
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Ir ctvEs new zest and flavor 
to the most familiar foods. 
Try it in soups and gravies. 


BELL’S 


SEASONING 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Your Table Deserves 


the BEST—serve 
Elgin * 
NUT 


on your table—your family, your guests will en- 
joy its fine appetizing flavor—Use ELGIN Nut 
Margarine in your cooking and baking with full 
confidence of perfect results. ' 

Useful articles for your home 

given free with wrapper coupons. 








B. S. PEARSALL BUTTER CO. Mfrs., Elgin, UL 
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Beater! 


Yad 7Your old Ba 


NE cure only for a jumpy, jerky egg beater that spills 
the mixture and makes your hand weary trying to 
obtain results—THROW IT AWAY! 


For now you can have a lovely, highly nickeled new LADD 
Beater with a Ball Bearing Wheel that runs with witch-like 
speed and smoothness. Its eight whirling blades toss icings, 
dressings or light batters into billowy masses of fluffy light- 
ness with surprising swiftness. This unusual speed causes 
perfect blending of ingredients and flavors and the highest 
degree of healthful aeration of foods and beverages. 


Order a new Ladd Beater today from ‘your Dealer 
or direct! You'll enjoy-it! Lasts for Years! 


UNITED ROYALTIES CORPORATION 
1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Ladd Ball Bearing 
Egg Beaters 
... $1.00 

(Home) 

No. 4 $1.25 
(Large Home) 

No. 5 . $1. 

(Cup Size) 

o. . $1.60 


Beverage Mixer 
























Ar Dealers. 
By mail 10c extra 
Other Ladd Beaters LADD CcuP 4 
at various prices, LADD BEATER 












Men and Women 


BEVERAGE MIXER 
—Establish and 


GO IN BUSINESS >": 


System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. Unlimited 
=a jopportunity. Complete instruction and tools furnished. Only a few 
dollars required to begin. Write for big FREE BOOK—tells how. 
W. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, East Orange, N.J. 











¥ sg Ask Your Doctor About 
® THESE FOODS 
D| Sica “meow [ FORYOUR BABY 
BABY SOUP 
STRAINED 


Prescribed by over 5000 
specialists to supplement 
the milk diet, these foods 
save mothers 24 hours a 
week in cooking and 
kitchen time, and cost 
less than if made at home. 
The 4 oz. glass jars are 
equally convenient to use 
at home or traveling. 
Write us for Dealer's name 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, INC. 
1339 University Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Nothing is quicker, handier, neater 
than the modern perfected Sani- 
Can—the original sanitary indoor 
garbage receiver.. Out of the. way 
but near at hand; tightly sealed but 
instantly accessible,—your choice 
of colors in durable baked enamel 
finish. 
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Slight pressure of the foot on the 
Sani-Can pedal automatically raises 
the snug lid so that all waste can be 
put out of sight at once. Ask for 
Sani-Can by name at Department 
and Hardware stores—sizes to suit 
from 31% gallons up. If dealer is un- 
able to supply you, write factory 
direct. 


SANECAN 
Indoor Receiver * 


Used in one million homes 

Made by 

SANITARY RECEIVER CO. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 





Look for the map of India 
on the package before you buy 


Issued by the Growers of India Tea 
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A Book For Every Taste 


war record owe much to Mr. Thompson’s 
method. By taking us with him to a definite 
place with a particular man who went th 
certain acts he makes us a party to the war as 
a soldier was a party to it. We know just as 
much and as little as that soldier did. We feel 
his reactions, see what he saw. Most of the 
war books are written from the knowledge 
afterward assimilated. What gives this book 
meaning is that the small section of the war 
pictured expresses universality. So many of 
the books deal with such accidental, unusual 
experiences that they have no significance, To 
be specific and universal at the same time takes 
great art. And this ‘““These Men, Thy Friends” 
is. Even those who do not enjoy the book 
must acknowledge that. 


A Modern Novel 

Sometimes it is hard to discover why a per- 
son does not like a book. Perhaps it may simply 
be that he picked it up expecting one thing and 
found another. 

“T liked Susan Glaspell’s “The Glory of the 
Conquered’ so much,” said Dr. Williamson, 
“but ‘Brook Evans’ (Stokes, $2.50) was a dis- 
appointment.” 

I, who also loved “The Glory of the Con- 
quered,” also found this later book disap- 
pointing. And I think I know the reason why. 
“Brook Evans” is the daughter of the woman 
Naomi, who was sentenced to marriage to a 
man she did not love because he agreed to give 
a name to her unborn child. Brook loved this 
man who was to her a father and blamed her 
mother for her lack of love toward him. When 
Brook is grown, her mother, who has so long 
lived loveless, seeks against the father’s will to 
throw her into the arms of the man she thinks 
the girl loves. Brook rebels and runs off to 
become a missionary in China. There she 
marries an Englishman, who is later irre- 
trievably injured in the war. After he dies by 
his own hands in order to release her, she meets 
an Icelander mathematician, who offers her the 
love of her life. Sending her son back to Amer- 
ica to make the visit she had promised her 
stepfather, she goes off to China with her new 
husband. And we are left with the son, Evans 
Leonard, there by the brook where his grand- 
mother, Naomi, used to meet her lover, trying 
to revive his faith in his own mother and re- 
swear his loyalty to her. 

Tender, frank, and beautiful is the book as 
must anything of Susan Glaspell’s be. It is not 
in touch or manner that it disappoints. Canit 
be that the author is leading, pushing us to 
something she wants us to know or think or 
feel with her? Is it justification she is trying 
to make Brook Evans express? By just the 
breath of that suspicion the book lacks satis- 
faction. I find myself doubting that Brook 
would act like that. I am forced to take 
hurdles here and there. The women do not 
grow out of the girls. The contact of the boy 
with the grandparent jars too heavily. It isas 
if the author were making up for us an answer 
to a situation more familiar to her than to us. 
It may be that in me lies a lack of sympathy 
that makes me unable to understand. Perhaps 
Brook carries me, too, out of my emotional 
depth. I would not go so far as to say that the 
fault is with the book. Still, I wonder. 

With some books it would seem to take 9 
much for enjoyment and with others it takes 
so little. With Margot Asquith’s “Octavia 
(Stokes, $2.50) it takes but one thing: curr 
osity. Few and far between will be the readers 
who will not want to see what that rarely frank 
and sensational person will do in the way of4 
first novel. To their amazement they will find 
an old-fashioned novel on an old-fashioned 
theme and characters of the type once intro 
duced to us by George Meredith and so no long: 
er needing description. We recognize them 
sight as we do the postman, the congressmal, 
or the banker. We know what they are going 
to say and do. We know the end before we 
have begun. And yet we will not put it down, 
not until the last word has been read. hy? 
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A Book For Every Taste 


Because we are once more seeing into this wo- 
man who can so uncannily turn herself inside 
out as one does a wardrobe, discarding mem- 
ories, re-sorting emotions, lingering over bril- 
liant conversations. If this were not enough 
to hold us—although it does, as she seems to 
have held friends and admirers—there is the 
company she keeps. To go fox hunting, we 
who never have; to own hunters, we who never 
did; to live in country houses, we who never 
can; and to know the great of the county, we 
who never will—this is to have our curiosity 
richly rewarded. The wonder is, and it grows 
as we go through three hundred pages of it, 
that the author has so assimilated all these 
experiences, emotions, and conversations that 
her book runs as smoothly as a work thrown 
off by the imagination. There are nowhere 
marks of the workman’s hands, no joints 
visible. One could criticize the book for this, 


_ for that, but one goes on merrily reading it in 


ever-mounting amazement at the gusto for life 
revealed. Even the critics, I venture, will do 
that, no matter what they thereafter say. 


A Book of Memories 


A different kind of life, as different as could 
be imagined, is that revealed in Mrs. Tacy 
Stokes Paxton’s “Tellings” (Doran, $2.00); 
yet it, too, I fancy, is the result of living rather 
than of imaginative creation. What will hold 
the reader here is not curiosity so much as 
memory, and since the memories are those 
shared by every age, all those except the very 
oung will spend a pleasant hour over the 

k. A remarkable woman of a Kansas town, 
after her children are grown, portrays through 
the eyes of a child the life of a small-town 
family, the sort of family that nearly every 
bride and groom expects or hopes to have. 
What a youthful heart she must have herself, 
what a verdant outlook! Of course, the pur- 
pose of this childish viewpoint is simplification, 
a simplification that, requiring the elimination 
of all but the essential, makes for emphasis 
of the really important things of life—love of a 
husband for a wife, love of a mother for her 
children, the struggle to keep up family tradi- 
tions, the meanness of avarice, the beauty of 
loyalty and unselfishness. 

It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who would not smile whimsically over this 
book. And yet to enjoy it one must have an 
appreciation not only of the kind of life it 
describes, but also of the way it does it. There 
are readers who will scorn its simplicity as 
stupidity, as indeed I heard one ambitious 
woman do. “Why, anybody could write that 
kind of book,” she said, forgeting or not know- 
ing how difficult simplicity is to achieve. 

Sometimes one receives such keen enjoy- 
ment out of a book that one can not refrain 
from urging it on others, regardless of the 
difference there may be in tastes, so impossible 
it seems that any one should not savor it as 
we have. Such a book to me is “Strangers 
and Lovers” by Edwin Granberry (Macauley, 
$2.00). It is the story of Millie Carver, a poor 
white girl of Cardia, Florida, who grew up a 
neighbor to hound dogs, rattlesnakes, and alli- 
gators, of the human as well as the animal 
kingdom. Simple and ignorant, there yet 
shines through her a ray of that divinity that 
can surprise us in the most unexpected places. 
As “Tellings” is life seen through the eyes of a 
child, “Strangers and Lovers” is life seen 
through the eyes of a moron. Strangely beauti- 
ful does Edwin Granberry make the vision. 
One of the most common reasons for dis- 
liking a book is disagreement with the opinion 
expressed. Especially is this likely to be the 
case when one has long been acquainted with 
the subject matter and formed the kind of 
opinions that become strengthened, not mel- 
lowed, with age. On this count Emil Ludwig's 

The Son of Man” (Boni and Liveright, $3.00) 
will, if I mistake not, fall under the displeasure 
of many. Yet it is, and should be, recognized 
as an earnest effort of a man who believes 
firmly in the philosophy of altruism which 
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N “ensemble” 
indeed—for boys. White broad- 
cloth Oliver Twist waist and 
blue serge trousers. One but- 
toned onto the other. Both, 
exemplifying a new idea in style 
and convenience. Originated by 
Kaynee — created with the in- 
imitable Kaynee finesse. Oliver 
Twist waists in various colors. 
Trousers in prevailing dark 
shades—in Flannel, Jersey, 
Tweed and Serge. Six waists and 
two pair of trousers give the 
well dressed boy a most flexible 
wardrobe! At all good dealers. Write for “Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them.” The Kaynee Company , Dept. G-10, Cleveland, Ohio. 











cApproved by the Boys 


Kayneée 


BLOUSES «+--+ ** SHIRTS «++ SUITS. 

















Room ManagersWanted 


Splendid opportunities open in tea rooms, motor inns, coffee 
shops. How to start a tea room of your own. 






Managers, assistant managers, hostesses, 
table directors, buyers, and other executives 
are needed in tremendous new field for 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping 
America, creating anes opportunities for 
trained women and girls. A real income, 
fascinating work, quick success, are offered 


quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
teach you to earn while you learn. You can 
start your own tea room, or we put you in 
touch with desirable positions. 


44-page FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for 
bs pl —astrotes and fame your splen- 
by this new field of opportunity: id opportunities in this profitable profession. 
No previous experience necessary. Write for it today. 


We 
Dept. BA-2410 LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Charter Member National Home Study Counctl 


“Viyella 


(Reg'd) 


The Original Tub Flannel 


A new, unshrinkable dress fabric woven from a mixture of wool, 
cotton, and artificial silk. 


All Hollins fabrics are guaranteed unshrinkable 


William Hollins & Company, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Washington, D. C. 
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Won’t You Join Our Rainbow Club? 


If you need Extra Money for any 
Purpose you will be Welcome ~>e 


You need no special training to be successful in our congenial 
leisure-hour work, Ours is one of the few money-making 
plans possible for you who cannot leave home and babies for 
any length of time. 

It may be that you are interested in adding to your Hope 
Chest. Perhaps you are a business girl anxious to increase 
the weekly salary; or member of.a lub or college society seek- 
ing a way to meet your pledge—even a “shut-in,” Our magazine 
work is possible for you all. 

“For anyone who hesitates to take up the Rainbow Club 
work,” writes Mrs. J. W. Connelly of Ohio, “let me say that I 
now regret that I did not do so even ten years ago, for in five 
years past my business has developed sturdy roots and is 
steadily growing and paying in cash and interest.” 

Send to Helen Willard for information this very day. Even 
if you have never earned a penny and are naturally timid, she 
will tell you how you can earn the money you need—and at- 
tractive gifts, too, through our Rainbow Club. 








. * Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Fill in Housekeeping Magazi 
" 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and mail Please let me know without obligation to me how I may earn extra money 


without neglecting my other duties. 


the 
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" “cagg” to Housewives 
FASH ' ONS for FA Li | UTUMN'S scarlet-hued leaf is nature's warning 
Ly Mary Abbott A? apgrens hing winter. Soon comforting, warm 
| air will be surging from radiators, stirring dust 


T’S here! Your own free copy. Pages and 

pages of adorable Parisian frocks, smart 

Fifth Avenue modes—all are shown in Mary 
Abbott's Fashion Booklet for Fall. 


and soot, soiling curtains, drapes and furnish- 
ings that are now clean, fresh and attractive. Prevent 
this. Avoid unnecessary redecorating expense next 
Spring. Cover radiators with Therm-O-flectors. Beau- 
tify your home—Humidify the air—Safeguard health. 


A stitch or two will save dollars for you Designed by heating experts, installed by factory- 
; nine: ustom-built to oper: ficiently. 

No—you don't make these dresses at home. a eee een 
They are virtually completed in our own great <r guarantee to give complete protection 


to all walls and furnishings. 


atelier. Designed and cur; all difficult sewing, 


- ey 
as tucking, etc., is completely finished | | Therm-O-flectors will materially in 
y our expert tailors. All you do is stitch afew | } crease the humidity of your home 
of the simplest seams and there—you have an ls Therm-O-flectors are fashioned from 


high-grade furniture steel. That they 


adorable frock for actually less than the ma- | 
terial alone would cost you. i . may blend most harmoniously into 
: | ~ 
J 


, their surroundings a wide choice of 
Dress as you ve never dressed before, for less finish and grille combinations are 


” than ever before. The | The Standard available. 
> Type Therm-0- 
co upoa below will flector while Jet the Autumn's scarlet-hued leaf 


lacking the same 
degree of beauty remind you to write for complete in- 
as the sol 


bring you free our 
Booklet of Fall Fash- 
ions. Don’t wait a min- 
j ute. Send for your copy 
. today. It’s FREE! 


\ 





formation about the protection, 
ee urnishings beauty and health safe-guard assured 
out oa ard to by T herm-O flec tors. 
yealth 


THE J). D. GERKEN CO., 
25 Ontario Street Dept.10 Toledo, Ohio 


"a =| Therm-O-flectors 
{ B £ RIH RO B £i Ri Custom-Built Ok Furniture 


¥ 1239 Broadway, N. Y.C. pept.G-10 “# 


a me Free Mary Abbott's Fashion Booklet. | SAVE Your Walls‘SAFEGUARD 
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A Book For Every Taste 


Jesus preached and for which he died, to in- 
terpret him in harmony with the spirit of our 
time. In other words, to make him compre. 
hensible to us. To make him intensely human 
that humans may accept his humanity—that 
is the author’s desire. Whether he wholly 
succeeds it is difficult for those of us who have 
learned to know him, not as a Man but as a 
| Christ, to say. Personally, I like it better 
| than Mr. Barton’s effort to do the same thing, 
because I like Mr. Ludwig’s altruism better 
than Mr. Barton’s. Mr. Ludwig’s might 
bring the world to the standards of Jesus; 
Mr. Barton’s would bring Jesus down to the 
standards of the world. I must confess I like 
my own, not expressed in words though it i 
better than either. However, since to read 
Ludwig’s, and of Barton’s, is to dwell with 
renewed intensity on one’s own, “The Son of 
Man” has its value. 


The Forsyte Saga 


| A few books there are which it would seem 
| that every one should like. The other day a 
friend of mine returned “Swan Song” by 
John Galsworthy (Scribner’s, $2.50). with the 
remark, “I simply could not stand this book.” 
It was with force that I repressed the answer 
that rose to my lips, ““Why what is the matter 
| with you?” About this book I had felt some- 
| what the way an old aunt of mine did about 
| deviled crabs. When I, a young girl of sixteen, 
| visited her for the first time and refused her 
favorite delicacy, she gave me a quizzical 
look for a moment and said, “Fit subject for an 
insane asylum, any one who does not like 
| crabs.” 

For myself I had looked forward to reading 
| this last book about the Forsyte family much 

as a globe-trotter does to another ocean voyage, 

| past pleasures merely deepening expectations 
|of the next. To an acquaintance of the For- 
| syte family a new book about them is equiva- 
| lent to making a visit after a long separation 
| to well-known friends whose affairs always 
|interest you. You look forward eagerly to 
| seeing what changes have taken place in their 
looks and their fortunes. You ask about each 
member of the connection. After the first 
exchange of information, every meal is devoted 
|to a detailed account of that wedding, this 
funeral, that business complication, that suc- 
| cess; every evening to confidences. To those 
who do not know the Forsytes such a visit 
might seem boresome. But who does nol 
know that Forsyte family, when not to know 
them literarily is to argue oneself literarily 
| unknown? 

Years ago Mr. Galsworthy introduced us to 
| old Jolyon, who came out of Dorset and laid 
| the family fortunes. Following him, his sons, 
and grandsons through three substantial 
books, he gave us what has been called a “com- 
pendium of the Victorian epoch.” And then, 
as if it were not enough to work into a tapestry 
of that proportion the manners and the morals 
of one age, in three more volumes he carries 
the family through the post-war period with 
an equal understanding of its emotions and 
its problems. This is to demonstrate an un- 
derstanding and insight that go far beyond 
| observation and knowledge. 
| Books come and go in great numbers now- 

adays. Read today, they are forgotten to 
| morrow; but this saga of the Forsyte as done 
by John Galsworthy will stay. Individuals 
| may be forgotten, but not a dynasty. Incl 

















| dents may be forgotten, but not a history. Itis 
|a@ monument to the age because it covers a0 
age. In this day of detachment, the continuity 
of these books, this tying of generation ‘ 
generation is steadying. After all, the only 
| way to know people is to know their forebears, 
their friends, their connections, their descen- 
| dants. Other writers may photograph, may 
| dissect, may analyze—but Galsworthy creates. 
| If this family is not true to life, it has a life 0! 
| its own. 

“Swan Song,” which is said to be the last 
‘of the Forsytes, is the story of Old Soames 
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HE morning is still young and 


BAB-O has done its job... swiftly, 


. easily. The bathroom is immaculate. 
“ Bathtub and basin glisten. Tiles and 
¥ floors gleam. In the kitchen...refrig- 
“{ erator, gas range, linoleum, glassware, 
x nickel and brass, even the sink .. . 
ies sparkle as never before. 


nd Created particularly to brighten porce- 
S lain and enamel. . . BAB-O works like 
magic all over the house. No longer 
need the modern housewife scour,scrub 
yne and scratch. BAB-O dissolves and 
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BABO was expressly created to fill a long felt-need... fo brighten 
enamel and porcelain...|t has no equal....Refuse substitutes 


BABO makes your bathroom gleam 
—=.Awipe and its bright 


“HER MIRROR” 


banishes dirt instantly . . . yellow-film, 
stubborn water-lines, year-old rust, 
iodine stains... disappear. A sprinkle of 
BAB-O ... “a wipe and it’s bright.” 
BAB.-O is absolutely odorless...sanitary. 
It will not scratch finest surfaces or 
roughen tender hands. Try BAB-O once 
and you will never be without it. A little 
does a big job. If your grocer is not sup- 
plied send 15¢ for a full size can (post- 


age free) or write for a free sample can. 


BT Babbitt inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York Est. 1836 
Socee AS# 
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| | Anne, whom he loved. 
| ing in the face of her desire. 
| who would have given his life—and did—to 
| save her, had to sit by and see her risk every- 
| thing like a wilful child. Mr. Galsworthy is a 








Dyilts + 


snuggle under 


on chilly mornings 
H°ev we revel in the cozy comforts of 

indoors when the first chill breezes blow. | 
Then it is we value bright fires on the hearth 


and soft quilts on the bed. 
There are bed coverings for use and bed 


coverings for beauty. But Olde Kentucky 
Quilts, carefully copied from rare old hand- 
made models, serve both purposes, supplying 
the dominant decorative note of the room 
by day; by night, offering the cozy warmth 
assured by the soft, fluffy cotton filling. None 
of the bother of changing the covering at 
bedtime is necessary. 

Made of fine sateen or soft- finished cotton 
cloth. Tub-fast colors. Six Colonial designs. 

These Are Quilts With A History 


A beautiful booklet, *“Olde Kentucky Quilts,”’ pre- 
sents their romantic story together with descriptions of 
these fascinating reproductions. Ask your department 
store or furniture dealer for a copy. If he cannot supply, 
mark, fillin and mail coupon below. Louisville Bed- 
ding Company, Incorporated, Mf'rs., Louisville, Ky. 


Old® Koentucky 


Quilts & | 





PENNYRILE PILLOW, $1.00 
Send $1.00 for this quaint pillow suggestive of the 
charm of Olde Kentucky Quilts, Mark, if you wish free 
booklet alone. For pillow, mark and enclose $1.00 
(_] Send free bookler [1] Send pillow for $1.00. 
My Name 
Street Address_ 


City 





Dealer's name, address__ 
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A Book For Every Taste 


daughter, Fleur, and that spoiled child’s de- 
spairing effort to catch greedily at the love that 
had been denied her when she and young Jon 
were separated by the fate that had first drawn 
together and then torn asunder their parents. 
| Married she was to young Michael Mont, 
who loved her; Jon married to the American, 
But all this was noth- 
And old Soames, 


dramatist; the book is composed of scenes, 
the kind you read over again and again for 
the pleasure it gives you to conjure them up 
in your mind’s eye. There are many charac- 
ters. One does not move through life alone; 
and servants, fellow-workers, bystanders, 
family cousins to the third degree, ancestors, 
friends near and far, are all there in just the 
proximity and importance that they have in 
life. There is no crowding of the stage, no 
mistake in emphasis. Mr. Galsworthy is a 


novelist of plot. There are no loose ends, 
Each and everything has its importance and 
place, rightly proportioned. And there is a 
climax. From the first chapter the reader 
wants to know: How does it end? 

No wonder that John Galsworthy is said to 
have attained the rare honor of being ranked 
as a contemporary classic. “His literature,” 
says Carl Van Doren, “absorbs the troubled 
lives of men into the serenity of art.” And 
yet even here the personal equation must 
enter in. “What care I how good it be,” my 
friend may parody, “‘if it not be good to me?” 

However much age, interests, feelings, curi- 
osity, expectation, prejudice, or foreknowledge 
may limit or contribute to the reader’s pleas- 
ure in a book, when all is said as to the differ. 
ence between tastes and taste, to most 7 a 
“good book” is a book that pleases t 
All we can do, then, in recommending them 
is to continue to indicate so far as we may, the 
kind of book it is and why it is that we, our 
selves, like it. 


For advice on books write to Mrs. Blair, Joplin, Missouri, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, 
If you can not find in your local bookstore the books mentioned in this article, we will buy them for 


you. 


| 


} 
breakage, and the aromatic oil, which is high- 
\ly prized, is sometimes extfacted from the 
| broken pieces and the balance ground up as 
spice. 

Cloves are the dried, unopened flower buds 
| of the clove tree. The flowers grow in clusters, 
and picking them, which must be done by 
hand, is a tedious work. After they have 
been picked, the cloves are spread on mats to 
dry. They are then ready to be shipped to 
this country to be sold whole or to be ground. 
The best cloves are large and plump and but 
little wrinkled, and when ground they have a 
rich, dark color. It is quite important, there- 
fore, in purchasing ground cloves to look for 
this full color, which indicates the best quality 
of cloves. 

Allspice is so named because it has a per- 
fume and taste closely resembling a mixture of 
other spices, particularly of nutmeg, cloves, 
and cinnamon. For this reason it should find 
frequent use in cookery. This spice, which 
closely resembles whole black peppers in 
appearance, is the dried berry fruit of a tree 
similar to the clove tree. It can be purchased 
either whole or ground. 

Spices are generally grown above the ground, 
but ginger is an exception, as it is the root of a 
plant. There are two ways of preparing and 
drying ginger root for the market. One is to 


Send check or money-order to Good Housekeeping, 57th Street at Sth Ave., New York 


What’s In A Can Of Spice? 


(Continued from page 93) 


ity 


scald the roots and then dry them. This ginger 
when ground has a distinctive brownish cast, 
The other method—scraping the roots, wash- 
ing and then drying them—produces the 9 
called white ginger. In Jamaica, the finest 
gingers are peeled or scraped with specially 
prepared knives; so the ground ginger ftom 
this variety is a clear yellowish white. 
people consider this ginger much better. 

Mustard, in its powdered and prepared 
forms, is now being used extensively in general 
cookery. It is the seed of an herb with 
lowish flowers, which finally develop into 
long and slender pods containing the 
round seeas. In preparing the ground mustard, 
the interior of the seeds is separated from the 
outer shells or bran and is then ground intoa 
fine, velvety flour. 

Then there are other spices, including thyme, 
sage, poultry seasoning, tarragon, bay leaf, 
turmeric, celery seed, and curry, each one of 
which has been grown and packaged under the 
most carefully controlled conditions. 

Upon request, we will be glad to send a list 
of those spiced products which have been 
tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health. 

In the November issue there will appear 4 
page of recipes calling for the use of a wide 
variety of savory spices. 


Rice Well Cooked 


(Continued from page 92) 


rubbing a kernel between the thumb and 
finger. When entirely soft, remove the rice 
and drain into a colander or coarse strainer. 
Hold the cooked rice under a vigorous stream 
|from the cold-water faucet. This will sepa- 
rate the kernels and rinse off the loose starch. 
Then dry in the oven. 

For a delicious rice pudding wash one-half 


cup of rice as usual. Mix this with one quart 
of milk, two-thirds cup of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of nutmeg, and one 
half cup of raisins, and pour into a grea 
baking dish. Bake in a slow oven at 320 F. 
until rice is tender (between two and three 
hours). Stir every fifteen minutes during the 
first hour of baking. 


When Company Comes 


(Continued from page 88) 


my vacuum cleaner. They may also enjoy using 
the dustless duster. My friends will almost 
certainly not notice that the top of the piano 
has a little dust on it, but they certainly would 
notice if I were too engrossed in being a char- 
| woman to be entertaining. I prefer to be re- 


membered as a Mary rather than a Martha 
When they go, I can polish things again. 
“You have the least work to do of any hous 
keeper I ever saw!”’ more than one guest has 
exclaimed. 
And I just smile and let them think so! 
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Ww the Humphrey Radiantfire 

you become an absolute master 
of temperature in your home. When 
cold “snaps” come you need only ap- 
ply a match and healthful Radiant heat 
will pour forth to comfort you. 

It is but natural that Humphrey 
should introduce this pleasing new 
thought in home heating equipment, 
adding beauty to convenience. Hum- 
phrey originated the radiant principle 
of gas heat, developing basic features 
that insure odorless, fumeless warmth, 
in over a million homes, today. 

Doubtless you will want to be among 
the first to take advantage of the new 


o hk HEAT YOU WANT-— 


Ira Glvios Gas Heater 


g —- 
j 
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Humphrey color vogue, and at the 

same time insure clean, healthful heat 
in your home. For your security, look 
for the Humphrey guarantee tag on 
every Humphrey Radiantfire. It assures 
you the genuine, original Radiantfire. 
Your gas company or dealer has a 


large selection of these new finishes, 


for either fireplace or portable use. 


Prices range from $15.00 up. 

The guarantee tag is attached to all 
Humphrey Radiantfires and guaran- 
tees to purchaser that no substitution 
has been made, and that purchaser 
will receive quality, workmanship and 
performance, as advertised. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York - 44 West Broadway 


IF IT 


ISN’T A HUMPHREY, IT 


San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 


HUMPHREY - 


adiantfire 


Look for this tag on 


| all Humphrey Radiantfires 


wr 


No, 31 No. 30 


Write for our period model booklet 


ISN’T A RADIANTFIRE 
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Dusts and Cleans 
as it Polishes 


| Leaves No 
Greasy Film 


HY slave all day, any day? 
W spastic a few drops of the 

NEW Liquid Veneer on a Liquid 
Veneer dusting-cleaning-polishing Glove 
and see how easy it is to dust, clean and 
polish at the same time. 


The NEW Liquid Veneer is the modern 
cleaning-polish that leaves no greasy 
film and requires no hard rubbing. The 
Glove is the improved way to use it. 
Protects the hand from the mess and 
fuss of the ordinary dust or polishing 
cloth—takes up and holds the dirt in- 
stead of scattering it—polishes evenly 
and quickly—helps you do more work 
in less time. 


Most dealers are featuring the NEW Combina- 
tion package of a Liquid Veneer dusting-clean- 
ing-polishing Glove and a 12-ounce bottle of 
this marvelous new polish—a 90c value for 75 
cents. The glove alone is 30 cents. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, mail the coupon 
below for our special offer. 
The NEW Liquid Veneer 
requires no hard rubbing. 
Leaves no greasy film — 
won't soil even a while kid 
glove. Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping. 


“AQUI 
VENEER 


VAQUID VEREER 


CORPORATION 
1020 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me the special offer checked: 
f I enclose 30 cents for Liquid Veneer Intro- 
LJ ductory Outfit, containing one dusting- 

cleaning-polishing Glove (30c) ; two weeks’ 
dusting supply of the NE Liquid Veneer 
(10c); and booklet, “Care of Fine Finishes” 
(25c). Total value, 65c. You save 35c. 
g I enclose 15 cents and carton top (or 
4 label front) from 60-cent bottle of Liquid 





* | to 


_ Veneer for one 30c dusting-cleaning- 
polishing Glove. 
Name — 
Address» 
City .. State 
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meager social resources of Fledborough. But 
the dread milestone of her thirtieth birthday | 
began to loom ahead. 

Meanwhile, his academic stream flowed 
smoothly, with an abundance of Herodotus and 
his own “dear old Stagyrite.” Its level waters 
were scarcely ruffled when he was ordained 
deacon; although he knew a spell of mental 
agony a few months later, as he faced his 
priesthood and the dark enigma of the Trinity. 
Not that he really doubted. But he felt his 
mental processes to be some~7hat unfairly em- 
barrassed by his prospects. The thought that 
his career required an affirmative conclusion, 
that “the bias is so strong upon him to decide 
one way from interest,” weighed terribly upon 
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him; for he was frankly disinclined to solve the 

problem by the drastic (though practical) 

recipe of a more worldly friend who, destined | 
for the law, advised the violent suppression of 
all inconvenient doubts. But, on the whole, 
his course was smooth enough, and for a year 
or so the young Fellow of Oriel floated with 
the stream. The peace of Oxford, subtlest of 
Nirvanas, brooded round him; and in its cosy 
air he almost seemed to droop, to head in limp 





Bagley Wood, of college port, and textual criti- 
cism—until he swerved abruptly toward his 
crowded hour of glorious life. 


Aspirations 

He ached to live; and life, for an unmarried | 
Fellow living in college, isan attenuated thing | 
at best. Something was stirring in him, and | 
| Oxford in 1819 was singularly uncongenial to 
| stirrings of any kind. Pure scholarship, it | 
seemed, was not enough; a lifetime spent in 
hunting Orelli and putting Poppo in his piace 
left him somehow unsatisfied, although he 
never lost his taste for the controversial broad- 
sword. But footnotes, however sprightly, were 
no substitute for life. Men lived in homes, 
| not in apparatus criticus, and he had no home. 
The thought of Mary Penrose (and in 1819 he 
thought of her frequently) made him feel more 
homeless than ever. A home and Mary svon | 
became the sum of his aspirations. 
Besides, he ached to teach as well—and 
how could he teach anything in Oxford except 
the answers to examination questions? There 
| was a blind desire in him to educate. But one 
| could teach so little in a lecture room. True 
education implied a closer contact than any 
Fellow could possibly maintain with college 
|pupils. It seemed that education, no less 
| than Mary, called for a home. For if he was 
| to do his duty by them, he must take pupils 
|in his house and prepare them, body and soul, 
|for something higher than the Class Lists. 
That was his aim in education—to stimulate 
“rst, religious and moral principles; 2ndly, 
gentlemanly conduct; 3rdly, intellectual abil- 
ity.” (The order in which he wrote down his 
objectives challenged the whole existing 
scheme of English education and was the for- 





public schools.) So everything—his vague 
stirrings, Mary, the higher education—pointed 
in one direction: he must get out of college and 
into a house. Pupils were easy enough to come 
by, but he must have a house. There he 
might earn enough for Mary and practise his 
ideals of education. 

The call was clear enough, although two 
voices mingled in it. A convenient brother-in- 
law, who kept a school near Staines, offered 
to join forces with him; and at the joyful pros- 
pect of a house and some real schoolmastering 
he flung Oxford to the winds. The little staff 
at Laleham was promptly reinforced by the 
| arrival of himself, his family, and all his books. 

Now he could have his pupils in the house. 
| had his aunt as well, to say nothing of his 
mother and an ailing sister. But still the house 
|} seemed to lack something. He had not come 
Laleham merely to propel small boys 








contentment for a cycle of Cathay—of walks in 





mula by which eventually he transformed the | 
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Saving of "4 
Free! Mail the coupon today for 
® SAMPLES, New LowPrices 
| and New BOOKLET in colors, “Home 
| Beautifying—I nexpensively,” and learn 
| 





why thrifty women everywhere, home eco- 
nomic leaders and magazine editors are 80 en- 
tnusiastic about these low priced rugs. Lear) 
how wescientifically separate the valuable wool 
—steam, sterilize, bleach, picker, card and spi” 
} into the finest kind of rug yarn—then dye in the 
new colors and weave into lovely, modern Duc- 
Velvety Rugs WE GUARANTEE you cannot 
distinguish from rugs of new materials. Every 
rug is woven reversible and seamless (any size) 
with the same pattern and firm, smooth, velvety 
nap on both sides to give double wear. Twice 8 
soft under foot. We guarantee to satisfy you of 
pay for your materials. We Pay Express, 
Freight or Pcrcel Post from all states. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. B-29, Chicago, New Yor* 


en 
| f@ eee eee ee sees eee eee 


| MAIL THIS COUPON 
to OLSON RUG CO, Dep. 3-2 


36 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. or 245 Fifth Ave., Now York 
Gentle : Pl ond, FREE and tpaid, Book, 
Sempice Trial Offer, Low Prices and Tape Measure. 
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So needless now 


tO have mopping hands 


This new way you never touch 
the harsh dirty water 


> em it might have been excusable, 
since it couldn’t be helped. Now 
there’s always embarrassment in having 
hands made coarse and red by mopping 
—because it is so needless! More than a 
million women know they can mop 
and still keep hands lovely, nails un- 


Where mopping is 
havy—the Betty 
Bright Janitor, with 
its big cloth that 
Bivesan 18-inch 
swath. Sel f-wring- 
ing; no extra wringer 
to buy. Complete 
with replaceable 
cloth, $3.50 


Adust mop that you can turn 
over—that has two fleecy, 
dust-gathering surfaces to 
use. Only half as much shak- 
tng out! And it wears twice 
&s long! The Betty Bright 
Reversible Dust Mop, $1.50 
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marred. They mop the Betty Bright way. 
Without touching the dripping mop 
or the stinging water, you wring a Betty 
Bright Mop—simply by turning the han- 
dle grip! No stooping. No sacrifice of 
hands to squeeze out grit and dirt. 
Made for thorough cleaning, Betty 
Bright leaves no trail of untouched 
streaks. Its square nose and flat surface 
tidy up corners and those bothersome 
places under furniture. There’s no tail to 
flop around and splatter. And the Betty 











Turn the handle grip 


1 the mop is wrung! 






Bright's special cloth, doubly 
absorbent, cleans faster, better. 
You'll enjoy a demonstration 
of the Betty Bright at your local depart- 
ment,hardware or grocery store. The price 
is $1 complete. Extra cloth, easy to put in 
for dry floor polishing, costs only 50c. 
Ask for the Betty Bright Mop—and 
if not available, send us dealer’s name 
and $1 and we will mail one postpaid. 
Dept. 310, Parker-Regan Corporation, 
524 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 
593 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


BETTY I,RIGHT, 


SELF-WRINGING 


MoP 


A dust cloth that polishes! The Betty 
Bright Polishing Dust Cloth, fleecy 
soft, treated with Betty Bright Polish, 
$0c; Betty Bright Polish, to restore 
the gleam of furniture, woodwork, 
floors, automobiles, 30c and 60c 
for full 4-oz. and 12-oz. bottles 


In using advertisements see page © 
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of these Doctors said 


YESS 


YX JE asked ten thousand doctors this question: 


“Do you believe that raw, natural, 100% bran is 
the best form of bran for the relief of constipation?” 


, 


93% of the answers were “Yes.” 


When you buy bran be sure you get the right kind—the 
form of bran recommended by this tremendous majority 
of physicians. You should have Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 
the natural, 100% bran—unflavored, unsweetened, nothing 
added, nothing taken away. Get a package tomorrow, open 
it and examine it carefully. Notice the large, coarse, clean 
flakes, produced by a special milling process; chemists say 
this large unbroken flake plays an important part in the 
relief of constipation. 


Read the recipes on the package—you can use them to 
make fourteen pleasing foods, all delicious with the rich, 
nut-like flavor of natural bran. They are delightful to eat 
and they constitute an easy, pleasant way to stimulate 
regular and thorough elimination. Here is the health diet 
you need—Pillsbury’s Health Bran—natural, 100% bran. 
the kind the doctors recommend. 


(Send for our free booklet, ‘Fifty Prize Winning 
Recipes for Pillsbury’s Health Bran.”’ It contains 
more good ways to eat Pillsbury’s Health Bran. ) 


Pillsbury’s 








Mary Arnold 


with a happy gesture of completion he brought 


|; home a wife. 


His bride was Mary Penrose. No one, it 
may be presumed, was much surprised. The 
association was an old one, and it seemed to 
have the loftiest sanction. For Wykehamists 
stand with an added confidence before the 


| altar with the sisters of other Wykehamists, 


Besides, young clergymen were expected to 
take to matrimony with holy orders, and Mary 


| at thirty was long past surprises. 


They married in the gay summer weeks of 
1820, when their fellow-subjects derived un- 


| limited entertainment from the spectacle of 


their egregious sovereign locked in his pre. 
posterous conflict with Queen Caroline. Lon. 
don was loud, was breaking glass; peers listened 
to the evidence and nudged one another; and 
in the country Thomas Arnold was bringing 
home his bride. 

It was no part of his design that the flower 
of Fledborough should bloom alone. For he 
transplanted her to Laleham; and the same 
hospitable soil sustained his aunt, his mother, 
and his sisters married and invalid. 


The Woman’s Part 

She played her own part, though. Brides of 
thirty united with bridegrooms of twenty-five 
may be relied on to assert themselves. A more 
youthful wife, one feels, might far more easily 
have faded into the rich domestic background 
and become a graceful detail of the family 
scene. But Mary Penrose was a grown woman. 
She had her ways as well and set out to be the 
family historian. Thomas might write his 
ancient history each evening. But Mary, with 
ampler (and far more reliable) documents, 
compiled the record of the household—its daily 
doings and his choicest sayings, together with 
selections from his more judicious letters and 
newspaper comments on his latest pamphlet. 
Was she not a niece by marriage of the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Markham? That daughter of 
the Muses chronicled, with becoming decorum, 
the fall of empires. But nieces, no less than 
aunts, may be moved to historical composition; 
and Mary’s efforts were not unworthy of her 
austere relative, whom Clio visited in ringlets. 

Not that she played a passive part. He 
loved her deeply, and the influence of a loved 
woman is rarely negligible. Indeed, his love 
for her had palpably counted for a great deal 
in his sudden impulse to abandon Oxford and 
teach school. She was the star by which he 
steered in his first voyage; and as he plied a 
laboring oar at Laleham, his dreams were all of 
her. Laleham, indeed, was anything but 
Capua for a Fellow of Oriel. The narrow circle 
and the little house were a high price to pay. 
It was easy enough for him to write that “it 
does my mind a marvellous deal of good, or 
ought to do, to be kept upon bread and water.” 
But sometimes he seemed to feel his exile; and 
then, in the first months at Laleham, he 
thought his hardest of the goal, “‘Be the price 
that I am paying much or little, I can not for- 
get for what I am paying it.” It was for Mary, 
and he was almost scared by “the fear that 
this earthly happiness may interest me too 
deeply. The hold which a man’s affections 
have on him is the more dangerous because the 
less suspected; and one may become an idolater 
before one feels the least sense of danger. Then 
comes the fear of losing the treasure, which one 
may love too fondly; and that fear is ind 
horrible. The thought of the instability of 
one’s happiness comes in well to interrupt its 
full indulgence . . .” 

A nr a confession for a wooer. But that 
he was an ardent wooer is manifest. So Mary, 
it seems, was no small part of the motives 
which took him from Oxford and set him 
teaching parlor-boarders in the tiny school at 
Laleham. : 

She took her share as well. For his system, 
as a later critic saw it, was always to make 
school a family, his family a school. How- 
ever trying for his family (and they reward 
their beloved Headmaster with unvaryin 
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Mary Arnold 


devotion), the process was highly beneficial to 
his school; since it served to mitigate the savage 
warfare that prevailed almost universally be- 
tween masters and pupils, by the milder in- 
fluences of the drawing-room. “It tends,” he 
wrote, “to humanize them”; and the humaniz- 
ing drawing-room, at Laleham and afterward 
at Rugby, was Mary’s. They came in at tea- 
time and stayed to talk and look at prints and 
play backgammon, or sat with them all the 
evening. No unmarried schoolmaster can use 
the drawing-room as an instrument of educa- 
tion. There must be some one clse there to 
pour out the tea and reassure nervous new- 
comers. So Mrs. Arnold grew to be an essential 
part of the Arnold system. 

She seemed to enjoy it, too. Ambitious 
friends wrote to complain of his retirement and 
reprove him for using a razor to cut blocks in 
his Lilliputian academy for the sons of gentle- 
men. But he wrapped himself in the deep 
felicity of Laleham, reveled in unlimited op- 
portunities to bathe and go for endless rambles 
and wear old clothes or indulge in wild gymnas- 
tics, or revealed that “both M. and myself are 
so entirely happy.” 


For the Sake of the Family 

Yet when the time came to make a change» 
his family tastes played a decisive part once 
more, One is so accustomed to the vision of 
Amold steering exclusively by the chilly star 
of education that it is strange to see him posi- 
tively refuse a mastership at Winchester, and 
stranger still to see him accept Rugby on the 
purest grounds of family advantage. 

“We had married,” as Mary faithfully re- 
cords, “with a considerable debt, which about 
this time we contrived to pay off, but our ex- 
penses were increasing faster than our income, 
and when all had been well weighed, it was de- 
cided to stand for Rugby.” 

There were the children now, and their 
education seemed likely to cost more than a 
lifetime of parlor-boarders could ever earn for 
him at Laleham. So he put in for Rugby. 

The work drew him, though his eye for 
country was offended by the indecent nudity 
of Warwickshire after the rich décor of Staines. 
Was not education his main business in life? 
And not his alone. For he had come to think 
of Mary as his fellow-worker in the vineyard. 
Writing to a friend in the weeks following his 
election, he announced that “both M. and 
myself, I think, are well inclined to commence 
our work.”” How many schoolmasters in 1828 
viewed their wives as fellow-workers? 

Here is, perhaps, a neglected secret of the 
Arnold system, a clue, possibly, to the formula 
by which they made Rugby a patch of homely 
decency upon the slightly raffish face of Mel- 
bourne’s England. For Mrs. Arnold, in the 
School House at Rugby, was his effective 
partner. Her touch was needed in the process 
of making “his school a family,” since the 
family can scarcely function without a touch 
of matriarchy. Her edict allocated studies; 
she helped to solve the delicate problems of 
study-partnerships in the school house (did not 
the matron break the news to Tom that he 
was “to have Gray’s study, Mrs. Arnold says” 
and, by Mrs. Arnold’s wish, to share with little 
Arthur?); and for a half-year at a time her 
drawing-room was the home-circle. So it was 
hot surprising that Tom Brown should carry in 
his heart “the lady who presided there” and 
record with a touch of almost Macaulayan elo- 
quence how “many is the brave heart now 
doing its work and bearing its load in country 
curacies, London chambers, under the Indian 
sun, and in Australian towns and clearings, 
which looks back with fond and grateful 
memory to that school-house drawing-room, 
and dates much of its highest and best training 
to the lessons learned there.” 
an her work, and she did it manfully, 
a € indomitable Doctor pushed out his 

€r-lip and wrestled with unruly boys, 
ractanians, German commentators, scholiasts, 
uarterly Reviewers, school Governors, and 
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/Ne-caplure those 
YOST FOOD FLAVORS” 


All along the Mediterranean, little romantic restaurants 


serve you food with a mysterious enchanted deliciousness. 


Yet these foods are no tastier than yours can be. . . their 


unforgetable flavor is just a matter of shrewd seasoning. 


v 


. everywhere... A. 1. 
Sauce is found. It is the secret of 
ever so many of those European 
savories. It is the seasoning that 
Europe recommends for your 
cooking ...and for your table. 
And this artful blend of flavor . . 
this Sauce that’s known to chefs 
the globe around . . costs no 
more than ordinary condiments. 
As easy to use, too. Only a few 
drops of it are needed to enliven 
your dishes with a new touch of 
chef-like flavor. Try it in this 
easily made dish. 


Creamed Vegetable Croquettes 


Combinetwocupfulsof well-seasoned, 
mixed, chopped, cooked vegetables, as 
potatoes, corn, carrots, beets oronions, 
with one cupful of thick white sauce 
flavored with one teaspoonful of A.1. 
SAUCE. Cool, shape, dip in crumbs 
and fry in hot, deep fat at 390° F. 
until brown. 


Recipe tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


FREE — THIS UNUSUAL RECIPE BOOKLET 


“TWENTY FIVE WAYS TO A MAN'S HEART” 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
51 High Screet, Hartford, Conn. 


afer send me the free recipe booklet ‘TWENTY FIVE WAYS TO A MAN'S 


Name__ 


Town 
© H & Bro. 1928 
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idbits 
trom the Sea 


NORWEGIAN 
BRISLING 
Ww 


ESE plump, tasty little 
fish are the choicest of the 
Norwegian Sardine-pack. 


For light lunches — for the im- 
promptu party after theatre or 
cards—Brisling are delicious; 
appetizing, and rich in food 
values. Children, particularly, 
enjoy Brisling—they are so 
tender and tasty. 


hese plump little sardines are 
ceaght only in the cool, clear 
waters of the Norwegian fjords, 
and are packed at the very 
water-side in purest olive oil 
or choice tomato sauce. 


When next you buy sardines, 
ask for Norwegian Brisling. 
You will enjoy them. They’re 
good for you, too. 


Always Look for 
“NORWAY” 


NORWEGIAN 
~ BRISLING 
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Mary Arnold 


|ner; they even followed her into the holidays. 
Then there was all his sober happiness to be 
arranged, which left him wondering “‘what men 
do in middle life, without a wife and children 
|to turn to.” Buried deep in “a home filled 
with those whom we entirely love and sympa- 
thize with,” he could spend himself in the in- 
credible exertions of his life of scholarship and 
controversy and schoolmastering. He was 
completely happy, and much of his happiness 
was of her making. 

Perhaps she was a little tired sometimes, as 
| her pony ambled round their evening walk and 
|he strode along beside her. He was always 
| most particular about her pony—it should, if 








| Possible, be gray and “very small, very quiet, | 
| very surefooted, and able to walk more than 
four miles an hour.’ For he hated loitering. | 


gate and past the school, then out of Rugby 


along the Bilton Road—and as they went, he 
told her all about Niebuhr and Newmanites 
and the flowers along the hedges and how the 


ing, smiling, good-natured Tom Arnold,” har- 
binger of revolution concealed beneath the | 
broadcloth of “a political parson .. . scri 
bling to papers when he should be minading | 
to business.” 

The uneventful fields of Warwickshire lay in 
the evening light, as the strange couple passed 
along between the hedges—a voluble, bright- 
eyed pedestrian with his watchful cavalier— 
until the Bilton Road brought them to Rugby | 
once again. Unnumbered rooks wheeled un- | 
melodiously above the big elms in the close, | 
and the tall trees stood in their islands of deep 
shadow upon its green expanse. Lamps shone | 
out in the Headmaster’s house; ‘and he was | 
soon back in his study, among his children 
and his boys, deep in the home that Mary 
made for all of them. 


Westmorland Vacations 

She had another home as well. For they 
escaped sometimes from the unheroic land- 
scape of the Midlands—‘‘no hills,” as he 
lamented, “no plains—not a single wood, and 
but one single copse: no heath—no down—no 
rock—no river—no clear stream—scarcely any 
flowers, for the lias is particularly poor in 
them—nothing but one endless monotony of 
inclosed fields and hedge-row trees.” At joyful 
intervals, when term was over, the rooks were 
left in solitary possession of the close, and 
they fled to Westmorland. He had all a 
plainsman’s delight in hill-country, and its 
fervor is nowhere more apparent than in the 
mounting pulse with which he entered the ap- 
proach to Rydal in his Journal after a holiday 
abroad: 

“Arrived at Bowness, 8.20. Left it at 8.31. 
Passing Ragrigg Gate, 8.37. On the Bowness 
terrace, 8.45. Over Troutbeck Bridge, 8.51. 
Here is Ecclerigg, 8.58. And here Lowood Inn, 
9.4%. And here Waterhead and our ducking 
bench, 9.12. The valley opens—Ambleside, 
and Rydal Park, and the gallery on Loughrigg. 
Rotha Bridge, 9.16. And here is the poor 
humbled Rotha, and Mr. Brancker’s cut, and 
|the New Millar Bridge, 9.21. Alas! for the 
| alders gone and succeeded by a stiff wall. Here 
is the Rotha in his own beauty, and here is 
poor T. Flemming’s Field, and our own mended 
gate. Dearest children, may we meet happily. 
| Entered FOX HOW, and the birch copseat | 
| 9.25, and here ends journal.” 
| It was a joy to the returning traveler to feel 
| “the unspeakable delight of being once again 
in our beloved country, with our English 
Church and English Law.” But the little 





The quiet lanes about Rugby saw them on their | 
evening round—through the headmaster’s | 


by the Dunchurch Road to Bilton, and home | 


e 4 
Northampton Herald was at him again for 4 
Radical opinions and what the rascal Hook had at lO 
written in last week’s John Bull about “smirk- | 





house among the trees at Rydal was happiness 
| itself, where he could walk up hills or slide on | 
}frozen lakes while Mary decorously sat her 
pony or went about her household business or ' 
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Serve 


ETWEEN hands of bridge, it’s 

no trick to slip out tothe kitchen 
and in a very few minutes prepare 
temptingly delicious Chow Mein ot 
Chop Suey... 


With most any meat, cooked or fresh, 
and LaChoy ingredients on your 
pantry shelf, you can delight your 
guests with the unusual in a jiffy. 


Try This Chow Mein Recipe 


Y, pound of fresh or left over lean pork, veal 
or beef, cut in small pieces. 2 cups celery cut 
to same size. 1 cup of dry onions cut in small 
pieces. 1 can of LaChoy Sprouts. 2 table- 
spoonfuls LaChoy Soy Sauce, 1 tablespoon- 
ful LaChoy Brown Sauce. 


Fry the prepared meat with a tablespoonful of 
Soy Sauce until done, stirring constantly. 


Next add celery and onions and a little soup 
stock or the juice from the can of sproucs. 
Add 1 tablespoonful LaChoy Brown Sauce 
and 1 tablespoonful LaChoy Soy Sauce and 
cover over to cook until vegetables are done. 
Add LaChoy Sprouts and heat thoroughly. 
Mix flour and water as for gravy and add to 
thicken. 


Spread 1 can of LaChoy Noodles on platter, 
then cover with the prepared ingredients and 
serve while hot. This reci serves eight. 
(Recipe tested and approved by Good House 
keeping Institute.) 


At all good grocers 
Write for Free Book of Chinese 


Chinese 
Food Products 


Imported Soy Sauce—Chow Mein 
Noodles— Sprouts— Bam 
Shoots—Sub Kum— Water Chest 
nuts — Brown Sauce — Kw 


* 


In the LeChay ae 
ment package 
needed Chinese ingredr 
eaghew gs Mee 
uey an w : 
aie Free Book of Gew 
uine Chinese a 
your grocer’s or sen 
pone | $1. ape 
west of the Rockies 
in Canada.) 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, ING 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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fine Potnts tn the Use of Baking Powder 


OMEN often 
travel all the 
way from Boston to 
hear and see one of 
Miss Alice Bradley’s 
demonstration lessons 
on baking at Miss 
Farmer’s School of 
Cookery. For in bak- 
ing it is as important 
to see what the expert 
does as it is to hear 
what she has to say. 
The photographs on 
this page show Miss 
Bradley’s own skillful 
hands making one of 
her famous cakes. 


“You depend on these few teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder to make your cake rise 
well,” says Miss Bradley, as she measures 
her ingredients, “and I believe it is safest 
and most economical in the end to use 
only the very best. I have found from 
personal experience and from our work 
at Miss Farmer’s School that you can 
always depend on Royal. 

“Royal Baking Powder is made of 
Cream of Tartar and Tartaric acid—na- 
tural products of ripe grapes and the 
linest ingredients of which baking pow- 
der can be made. You know that most 
doctors and dietitians agree with food 


Miss Alice Bradley — 
for 13 years Principal 
of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 
in Boston; trusted 
advisor on foods 
and cookery to hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of women. 





specialists in saying that Cream of Tartar 
baking powder is the best. 
‘We sift the baking powder, flour and 


salt on to a piece of paper—this saves the 


Washing of an extra bowl and is easier to 
handle, 


“After beating the eg i 
g yolks into the 
butter which has been well creamed and 
cuamed again with half of the sugar, Miss 
tadley adds the other half of the sugar 





By the head of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery 


to the well beaten egg whites and folds 
them into the cake mixture at the very 
last. ‘Never stir a cake after you have 
folded in the egg whites,’”’ she admonishes. 


‘Place your cake in the center of the 
oven and do not move it until it has risen 
to its full height. 

After this, if neces- 
sary, move it so it 
will brown evenly.” 


Miss Bradley folds in the 
egg whites which have 
been beaten with the 
sugar, bringing the mix- 
ture from the bottom of 
the bowl and turning the 
spoon over in her hand 
until the whites are com- 
pletely combined with 
the other mixture, 





Notice the consistency of the cake batter which 
Miss Bradley is about to pour into the lined 
tube pan, “‘To line your cake pan smoothly, 
trace bottom of pan with a pencil, then cut in- 
side the pencil line,” says Miss Bradley. 


**Many people do not know,” says Miss Bradley, 
“that a half teaspoon of Royal, the Cream of 
Tarter baking powder, added to boiled icing 
just before it is put on the cake, assures that 
fluffy softness that ‘piles up’ lusciously,” 


WALNUT CAKE 


Y% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 egg yolks, 
134 cups flour, 234 teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder, 4 teaspoon salt, 14 cup milk, 
4% cup walnuts, 2 egg whites. 


Work butter until creamy; add % cup 
sugar, stirring until light. Then add egg 
yolks, beaten until thick and lemon colored. 
Measure flour, after sifting once, and sift 
two or three times with the Royal Baking 
Powder and salt. Then add alternately to 
mixture with the milk. Add nut meats, 








Miss Bradley measures 
the sifted flour, then 
sifts it again with the 
other dry ingredients. 
“The success of all the 
other ingredients in 
your cake,” says Miss 
Bradley, “depends on 
the baking powder. We 
have found we can rely 
on Royal Baking Pow- 
der to give us perfect 
results every time.” 


broken in pieces, and beat thoroughly. Beat 
egg whites until stiff and gradually beat in 
remaining }4 cup sugar. Cut and fold into 
first mixture. Put in tube cake pan, bot- 
tom of which has been lined with paper, 
bake 45 minutes in moderate oven or at 
350° F. Remove from pan, cool and cover 
with Caramel Frosting. 


CARAMEL FROSTING 


34 cup bréwn sugar, 2 tablespoons white 
sugar, !{ cup water, 2 egg whites, !4 tea- 
spoon Royal Baking Powder, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla extract. 


Put sugar and water into saucepan; stir 
until dissolved and boil until it spins a long 
thread or until it reaches 252° F. Remove 
from fire; add syrup gradually to well beat- 
en egg whites. Add Royal Baking Powder 
and vanilla and beat until frosting will hold 
its shape. Spread thickly on cake and 
garnish top and sides with broken nut meats. 


FREE OFFER: Complete Cook Book 
— nearly 350 recipes— 





The Royal Baking Powder Company 
Dept. J, 103 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 


Name__ 





Street__ 





> — iainds State 
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py 3 Mule Team Borax is the 
choice of millions of women 
who have learned that a harmless 
water softener is best. Unlike harsh 


“washing chemicals,’ Borax is safe 
for fine fabrics and hands. 


Borax in the laundry water will help 
to end hard water troubles and to do 
away with sticky ‘“‘soap curds.’ It 
will make any soap give more suds. 
But Borax is more than a water 
softener. It is a cleanser, a whitener, a 
deodorant, a mild antiseptic and an 
aid to soap. A real helper in laundry 
and all kinds of cleaning work. 
Write for our free booklet, *‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean.”’ Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., 100 William St., 
New York City, Dept. 465. 
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Mary Arnold 


trotted in to the postoffice to fetch the letters. 

Not that he fled from school. For Rugby 
followed them, and Sixth Form boys were 
asked to stay and join their rambles. But 
there were other friends in Westmorland. 
Wordsworth had found the site for him; and, 
as a dalesman said, “‘he was ter’ble friends with 
the Doctor and Master Southey and Wilson of 





| where he had looked for beer. 


MOVE 


Elleray and old Hartley Coleridge.” } 
Mary called at Rydal Mount one morning 


|and was favored by a terrific recitation of the 


newborn sonnet with which the poet resisted 
the extension of the railway to Windermere— 


“Ts there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault?” 





Southey, a rather trying visitor, was there 


'sometimes, and Hartley Coleridge was con- 


siderably embarrassed by an offer of water, 
But Words- 
worth was the genius loci. He helped lay out 
| the garden for them and was full of views about 
their chimneys—how there was much to be 
said for a touch of color in them; and as for 
shape, they had best be half-rounded and half- 
square. There were endless walks together 
and talks upon reform, full of the poet’s dark 
forebodings and the Doctor’s resolutely hope- 
ful outlook. Once, on the way up Greenhead 
Ghyll, they had a great set-to. But friendship 
survived these neighborly differences; and 
when the poet went to Oxford for his honorary 
degree, the Arnolds went across from Rugby 
to see the ceremony in the Sheldonian. For 
Fox How, no less than Rugby, was full of 
friendly associations. 

But Rugby was her truest home, where 
“father, mother, and fry” (in his cheerful cata- 
logue) filled the Headmaster’s house in term- 
time, even overflowing into the Doctor’s 
study, or indulged in sacrilegious games of 
family cricket, when the school was absent, 
on the sacred pitch hallowed by the Eleven, 
and sat together on still September evenings 
“under the enormous elms of the school-field, 
which almost overhang the house, and saw 
the line of our battlemented roofs and the 
pinnacles and cross of our Chapel cutting .ae 
unclouded sky.” 


The Sudden End 


The sky was still unclouded one summer 
morning, when he asked the little country 
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| doctor about his sudden pains. Had he ever 
| fainted? 
| relation ever died of chest? 


No, he had never fainted. Had a 
His father had, 
and suddenly. The doctor looked a little 
grave, and Mary was dreadfully anxious. They 
nursed him for an hour. But it was all over by 
eight o’clock; and in the June sunshine the 
rooks were wheeling over the big elms. 
Her life was over, too, though she lived 
on. Starting five years before him in the race, 
| she persevered for thirty more. But it was all 
|an epilogue, with Arthur Stanley writing regu- 
|larly to tell her how Spain was really just like 
| something that the Doctor had written of it in 
| the third volume of his Roman history; and 
| how he was not quite sure how far the Doctor 
|would have approved of the Alhambra, as 
| “presenting the image of the last elegances and 
refinements of a feeble and corrupted civiliza- 
tion, not of the original vigor of a great and 
growing nation”; but how Gibraltar would 
have been certain to earn his approval by its 
uncompromising aspect no less than by its 
British qualities; and what Paris looked like 
during the Revolution of 1848 (which the 
Doctor would most certainly not have ad- 
mired); and all about his own triumphant 
progress, so gratifying to a Headmaster’s wife, 
from Norwich to Westminster and on to 
Osborne, where he was positively telling the 
Prince of Wales all about the Holy Land. 





She loved to watch all their careers, to hear 


how little Clough, who used to get so inky and | i 
so ardent with the school magazine, was getting | | 
~~ |on; or to read Matt’s latest budget with the | & 


reviews of Merope and what Sainte Beuve had ! 
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3-in-One? 


Because 3-in-One Oil has 
three great primary uses: 
It lubricates, cleans and 
polishes, prevents rust and 
tarnish. 


3-in-One lu- 

bricates every 

light mechan- 

ism about the 

home, from 

sewing ma- 

chine to family 

clock. 

3-in-One cleans and polishes fine 

furniture, woodwork, oilcloth, 
linoleum. Also 
makes econom- 
ical dust cloths 
and polish 


mops out of § 


ordinary cloths 
and mops. 
3-in-One pre- 
vents rust and 
tarnish on all metal surfaces that 
are not lacquered—irons, ranges, 
faucets. , 


3-in-One is dif- 
ferent from or- 
dinary oils. A 
scientific com- 
pound of sev- 
eral high qual- 
ity oils, it’s 
better. 

At all good stores in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans, 1-oz. “Oilright” Handy | 
Cans and three size bottles. 


FREE: Sample and Diction- 
1 * ary of Uses. Request 
both on a postal card. 





Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y- 

Li 


R972 














Scour no more - My lady 


Scouring kitchen tools is as “out” as clean- 
ing lamp chimneys! This is the day of 
stainless steel, and nowhere is its usefulness 
as great as in the A. & J. Bluetip stainless 
kitchen tools. 

There’s no compromise with quality or 
labor saving in this superb line. Every 
metal part is of genuine stainless steel. The 
metal is as highly polished as expensive 
cutlery. Every tool is gay, beautiful and 
practical. The hexagonal handles are en- 
ameled a shining pearl gray with the fa- 
mous “Blutip”. 

You'll want every one of the 24 tools 


Whether you pay a dime or a dollar— 
if it’s marked A. & J. it’s good value 


in Blutip family. You'll surely want the 
Blutip Egg Beater, the very first to be 
made entirely of stainless steel. It is com- 
fortable to hold—bear your whole weight 
on its big handle—it won’t slip or jam. 
Its super-center drive, all bronze bearings 
and extra large wheel make beating easier 
—speedier—smoother than you can imag- 
ine. Beats large or small quantities with- 
out splashing. 

Ask your favorite department, house- 
furnishing or hardware dealer to show you 
these tools. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and get literature, prices, etc. 


THE A. & J. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL Bike47p KITCHEN TOOLS 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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Spoiled Appetites 


are serious 


OU must not only teach a child to eat 

healthful foods, you must teach him to 
like these foods. Scolding, force, pleading 
may miake a child down food, but a food 
“he doesn’t like” nauseates a child. He can’t 
digest it. 

Children don't outgrow it. It gets worse 
and worse instead of better and better, and 
it is a real menace to a child’s health and 
character. 


Try This Plan Used by Millions 
of Mothers 

The first step in correcting a spoiled appe- 
tite is to get children to drink three or 
four glasses of milk a day. When they do 
this, abnormal appetites for sweets and 
highly spiced foods tend to disappear. 
Gradually you find them not only drinking 
milk, but eating vegetables and salads of 
their own accord. 

Children who would not touch milk 
love it this new, delicious way. They mix 
up a chocolate or plain, “DousLte Mattep” 
Malted Milk for themselves. It is just as 
appealing, hot or cold. Three glasses a day 
go down like magic. 

Thompson’s doubles the nourishment of 
the milk, makes it twice as easy to digest. 
It helps bring back to normal, stomachs 
that are irritated by highly spiced foods 
and sweets. It also counteracts the binding 
tendency of raw milk. 


Children Gain 

By adding Thompson’s “Dousie Matteo” 
Malted Milk to a child’s regular meals, 
gains of two and as much as five pounds a 
month are made. Appetites grow healthier, 
muscies grow firmer and teeth grow 
stronger. This has been demonstrated by 
actual tests among public school children. 

Because Thompson's is “Dousie MALTeD” 
and not ordinary Malted Milk, it actually 
has a great power of digesting other foods 
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in the stomach. With better digestion 
and better assimilation, children pick 
up weight surely and steadily. 


preferred 


For a cold drink, 

use the chocolate 

flavor. For a hot 
drink, plain is 


Why Thompson’s Became 
So Popular 








‘pay Penge 


The scientific, double malted process 
makes Thompson’s Malted Milk dis- 





A Food for Mother, too 
If you are overweight, 
suBstTiITuTE Thompson's 
for your regular meals. 


Its high vitamin and 


Nervousness 


Normal, healthy children haven't 
“nerves”. For example, they do not 
fidget, they are not unusually timid, 
they go to sleep easily and quickly. 
Often these nervous traits are caused 
by appetite troubles, which result in 
underweight. Thompson’s “DousLe 
Mattep” Malted Milk helps correct the root 
of the difficulty by building the child up 
to normal weight. It is surprising how often 
stubborn, nervous traits vanish as the 
child grows stronger, and more vigorous 
on three glasses of Thompson’s Malted 
Milk a day. 

A cup of hot Thompson's Malted Milk 
before bedtime helps to overcome sleepless- 
ness and restlessness. 


Millions of Mothers 


Literally millions have found that this 
solved the problem of their little “milk 
rebels”. It helps add to their weight, check 
nervous disorders and appetite troubles. 

A cup of Thompson's hot with breakfast, 
and a hot or cold serving with each meal 
is recommended. It also makes an excel- 
lent after-school luncheon. Serve Thomp- 
son’s regularly the same hours of the day. 
It quickly becomes part of the daily habit. 


75¢ Value Shaker 
— sample and 
book of weight 
charts — mail 
coupon 


mineral value will protect 
you against the dangers 
of dieting. 
If underweight, 
Thompson's to your reg- 
ular meals. It will help 
you build up to normal. 
Take Thompson’s hot 
at bed time, for sound 
refreshing sleep. 


ADD 


solve instantly in hot 
or cold milk, merely by 
shaking; it gives it a 
smooth, creamy, malty, 
flavor; it adds mineral 
salts that help build 
bone and muscle and 
retains all the vitamins 
of whole cream milk 
and grains. It tastes bet- 
ter. It is more conve 
nient. It does more for 
health. 

You can buy it at 
every grocery or drug 
store in one-pound or 
five-pound packages, 
plain or chocolate fla 
vored. There are 30serv- 
ings in every pound. 
Each serving is nearlya 
meal in itself. 
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THompson’s MAtTeD Mik Co. 
Dept. 39—2, Waukesha, Wisc. 

Please send me a large size, 75c value aluminum 
shaker, a sample of Thompson's “DOUBLE 
MALTED” Malted Milk, plain and chocolate 
flavored, and your book of weight charts. I enclose 
only 25¢ to cover packing and mailing costs. 


Name 


Street 


ee 
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Mary Arnold 


| said about him and how they ought to plant | 
arbutus at Fox How just on the left of the 
| path outside the drawing-room window, going 
toward the hand-bridge. 

She could still make a home at Rydal. But 
there was no one now for her to make it for. | 
ma had been her gift above all others—to 





make a home. Once she had made one for 
Tom’s parlor-boarders at Laleham; then for 
himself; and, last and greatest home of all, the 
School House where they had helped to remake | 
England, under the elms at Rugby. 
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When Community | 
Dinners Must Pay | 


(Continued from page 87) 


to an individual is also indicated. The prices 
indicated with each menu should be checked, 
as they vary in different localities. In this in- | 
stance the costs are based on wholesale buying | 
except for certain perishables. Likewise, the | 
amounts of food purchased may be easily in- | 
creased or decreased to suit a change in the 
number of people served. We have assumed, | 
too, that practically all the cooking, except 
the bread and sometimes the dessert, is done at 
the central kitchen. While donations are not 
considered in these profit-clearing menus, 
they would, if presented, be merely deducted 
in quantity and cost from the purchasing 
list. 









To Vary the Menus 


There are numerous menu combinations for 
church and community dinners which will be 


|found not only most appetizing but profit- | 
| clearing as well. 
For example, in the fifty-cent dinner illustrated 
in this article the following variations in meat, | 
| O Fish 
| 


| vegetable, and dessert might be made: corned- 
in your inland home 





beef hash, scalloped tomatoes, and apple 
brown betty; or pot roast with dumplings, 
sautéed parsnips, and rice pudding; or baked | 
beans with sausages, cabbage slaw, and orange | 
puffs. 


In the seventy-five cent dinner illustrated the | 

E catch 40-Fathom Fish far out | following variations in meat, vegetable, and 

at sea from Boston. dessert might be made: meat pie, diced but- 

‘ tered turnips, and jelly roll; or ham scallop, 

‘ We remove the heads, tails, backbones, | haked squash, and baked apples with cream; 

; scales and all waste. or fricassee of lamb, carrots and peas, and | 
: We wrap the remaining white fish meat devil’s-food layer cake 


In the dollar dinner illustrated, the following 
variations in meat, vegetable, and dessert can | 
be made: roast veal with dressing, buttered | 
cabbage, and apple pie; or baked fish, buttered 
spinach, and sponge cake with whipped cream; 
or roast beef, canned succotash, and prune 
whip. 

In the one dollar and twenty-five cent dinner 
the following variations in meat and vegetable 
and dessert can be made: cold sliced turkey, 
mashed turnip, and mince pie; veal birds, 
creamed cauliflower, and ice-cream sandwich; 
chicken 4 la king, peas, and orange ice with 


in parchment paper (see wrapper above) 
and express it in ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of the 

catch—the sweet white tenderloin of 

the sea. Always fresh — never frozen 
nor preserved nor out of cold storage. | 
But always fresh and smacking with 
the delectable savor of the sea. 


Therefore ask your butcher, grocer or 
fish dealer for 40-Fathom Fish by name. | 
Get it in the above wrapper; for fish not | Jadyfingers. 
in this wrapper is not 40-Fathom Fish! | Planning profit-clearing meals for church | 
}and community affairs means organizing a | 
SEND COUPON BELOW! | group of volunteers; so not only the selection | 
| of a menu but a careful plan of work are im- | 
portant parts of the undertaking. Those who | 
lack experience in carrying on such work will 
undoubtedly be interested in the Institute’s 
bulletin (see page 85) “Cooking for Large 
Groups.” This bulletin contains not only a 
wide variety of menus, but an extensive list of 
quantities of food required for large numbers. 
Also it outlines in detail a suggested plan of 











BAY STATE FISHING co. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet 
entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish’’ 
y. they do at the Ritz Cariton Hotel in New 
rhe » , Written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 
f otel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
amous hotel. 


G. H.-10 





Address 
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smoothly and successfully. 


work for putting through such an undertaking 


@ 
As Gai Pa, while Jim Hills 
Ss are at their best 
———— 


Crisp Jim Hill Apples, celery, 


walnuts... what a salad for tangy Autumn days! 



































Just snap your teeth 
into a fim Hill] 


IG red-cheeked beauties almost 

bursting with sparkling, tart- 
sweet juice—carloads of them have 
just been shipped from ‘“Nature’s 
Chosen Apple Land.” They’re worthy 
of the proud Jim Hill name, if any 
apples ever were! 


The new crop Jim Hill Jonathans 
are wonderful for eating raw .. . en- 
ticing in salads . . . delicious in pies, 
dumplings and apple sauce. Jim Hill 
Winter Bananas, too, are superlative 
eating apples. Buy them by the box. 
They're handier and cheaper that 


way. At all good grocers. 
inest—- 


the World 


CApples 


Meet the Jim Hill 
Apple family 


Buy the right apple at the right 
time. Some Jim Hills are best in 
October, others in January 
Some are best for cooking, 
others for cating raw. Send for 
folder telling you about them 








Wenatchee District Co-Operative Ass'n. 
Dept. G., Wenatchee, Washington 


Please send folder telling me bow to 
buy the right apples at the right time. 


Name 

Address 

My grocer's name 

His address = 
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GREAT-AUNT RUTH’S 
GINGERSNAPS 


First sift together 4% cups flour, 
1 tablespoon soda, 1 tablespoon 
ginger. Cream % cup shorten- 
ing with % cup sugar. Add 1 
beaten egg, 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Wal 1 


tablesp vinegar, 
2 tablespoons cold water. Mix 
well, then add sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Stir in as much of the 
flour as you can, and knead in 
remainder. Roll out, cut in de- 
sired shapes. Bake 10 to 12 min- 
utes in moderate oven (350°- 
375° F.). Delicious either thick 
or wafer-thin. 





MOLASSES-RAISIN- 
NUT BARS 


First sift together 2 cups flour, 
\% teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
soda, 1% teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Cream \% cup butter, add 
™% cup sugar, and beat until 
light. Add 1 beaten eg¢, mix well, 
then add % cup Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. To this mixture add 
alternately the sifted dry ingre- 
dients and \% cup milk. Add ! 


cup chopped nuts and 1 cup M “i i 
chopped raisins or dates. Spread HAT appetite teasing aromas 


very thinly in shallow pan. Bake 
ee float through the house when 


oon Gee” ©, Sue te Sue 8 mother bakes spicy molasses cookies! 
Makesdesens And these scrunchy little cakes are 
the happiest way to satisfy children’s 
craving for sweets. For molasses is a 
wholesome, natural sweet, rich in iron 
and lime. 

Real old-time New Orleans molasses 
—that’s Brer Rabbit. With that won- 
derful old plantation flavor. It is packed 
in two grades: Gold Label—the highest 
quality light molasses for table use and 
fancy cookery. Green label—a rich, 
full-flavored, dark molasses, especially 
fine for baking. 


94 new recipes FREE . . 





Just off the press—a new Brer Rabbit cook book. 
94 tested recipes. Mail coupon for FREE copy. 


Visitors From Far 


Countries 
(Continued from page 23) 


conglomerate company of welcome guests was 
suppering. A family of orioles at the pea vines: 
two or three cat-birds sampling the raspberries: 
two brilliant male rose-breasted grosbeaks 
(companions so inseparable that they ar 
dubbed inevitably Damon and Pythias) jp. 
dulging their taste for potato beetles; a glitter. 
ing indigo bunting and a company of gold 
finches daintily harvesting s of timothy 
and other grasses; and indefinite coteries of 
such perennial favorites as song sparrows, 
wrens, chipping sparrows, and robins, each 
following the traditional method of its kind. 
In the big Japanese plum tree at the left, this 
side of the garden, one caught glimpses of a 
scattered company of exquisite wood warbler, 
nimbly flitting. No trained eye is needed to 
recognize the black and orange acrobat called 
redstart, and that “bit of feathered sunshine” 





prosaically named yellow warbler. But there, 
in a raspberry bush, is another golden midget, 
even smaller, no less daintily fashioned, not # 
easy to distinguish at first glance. Felicia r 








garded it questioningly, then nodded her head 
as if with approval. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a prairie warbler, | 
wasn’t quite sure till I saw it wag its tail. And 
though it may be the very one whose nest we 
found up by Altar Rock, it wouldn’t be here if 
it were not really starting for the south. And 
the yellow warblers there in the plum tree must 
have come from the north. Ours have gone, I 
am sure. So by the birds’ calendar it is already 
autumn. The fall migration is actually under 
way.” 


HE paused and inspected first one group and 
then another of the bird revelers. “Is it not 
amazing,” she said, “that here at a single 
glance we see, gathered within the space of 
half-acre, birds that a few weeks from now will 
be scattered over thousands of miles of ter- 

| tory, in different continents?” 
| “More amazing still,” I said, “to think that 
| these very individuals will come back to this 
same spot from their journeyings at fixed times 

next spring.” 

“And from such far countries,” Felicia 
added, with a rueful glance toward Hummet. 
“The orioles and grosbeaks and kingbirds and 

| indigo bird, like little Hummer here, will go to 
| Central America. The dear little prairie wath 
ler, there in the raspberry bush, is bound for 
| the West Indies. The swallows and swifts and 
the warblers in the plum tree will not stop this 
side of South America. Some of the bam- 
swallows are said to go to Argentina, a thov 
sand miles or more beyond the equator. And 
the little yellow warbler—though it doesnt 
seem possible—will travel quite as far, in going 
to eastern Brazil and Guiana, for he makes# 
two-thousand-mile detour, the books tell w, 
across the Gulf of Mexico and through Centr! 
America. The redstart is bound for the sam 
goal by way of Florida and the Antilles.” 

“Incredible, but true,” I said. ; 

“All of which reminds me,” Felicia co 
tinued, “that we ought to go up to Altar Roc 
again tonight, or we shall be missing some 
the early voyagers.” é 

Half an hour later we had materials for apt 
nic supper in baskets and were climbing 
terraced hills beyond our Lake of Dreams 
bound for the vantage ground of the little pi 








Penick & Ford, Ltd. Inc., Dept. H-1 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send my free copy of ‘‘94 Brer Rabbit Goodies,"’ 
by Ruth Washburn Jordan. 


Name___. 


Address__ 





City, 
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nacle at the very summit, embossed against t : 
massed foliage of the woodland, which we @ 
| Altar Rock. 
We paused for a few minutes on the slope 

above the lake, to watch the barn-swallow 
| skimming over the water. Their tenuow 
stream-line bodies seem to float in the aif, # 
buoyed in a medium heavier than themselve 

“The barn-swallow really swims in the = | 
said Felicia. “Other birds obviously labor 
support themselves, but he floats and ghde 
with no effort at all, like a fish in water 


Ther 
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Visitors From Far 


Countries 


wonder he goes to South America just for the 
fun of flying. But I shall never understand 
how midgets like the warblers manage such a 


“Yet they do manage it,” Isaid. “And if we 
have luck up there tonight, we shall see—or at 
least hear—some of them in the very act.” 


III 


ALTAR ROCK, to which a ten-minute climb 
brought us, may be described as a 
natural pyramid, of which three sides are 
steeply sloping, and thefourthis precipitous. It 
ig an outcrop of granite rock which, by some 
freak of fortune, was not ground down to 
rounded contour by the great ice sheet which, 
not so long ago in a geological sense, rested no 
one knows how deep over our hills and valleys. 
It is of no such dimensions as to constitute a 
wonder of Nature, but it is high enough, and so 
placed upon an otherwise rounded summit, as 
to constitute a quite matchless lookout-point. 
Big hemlock and birch trees grow on two slop- 
ing sides of the pyramid, their branches spread- 
ing across its summit and their tops towering 
above it. The other sloping side is blanketed 
with a solid mass of splendid laurel shrubs, and 
these spread also about the base and lower ter- 
races of the precipitous side, so that you look 
down over their tops as you perch at the sum- 
mit, and feel yourself afloat above an ethereal 
garden, richly green at all seasons, and re- 

dent with masses of white and rose in the 
time of blooming. 

There is a point just at the crest of the pyra- 
mid, where the outcropping rock, otherwise 
rough-hewn, was hollowed and smoothed by 
glacial action to form a sort of double saddle, as 
if made to order for two comfortable seats. 
Here Felicia and I sit by the hour, our feet 
over the precipitous ledge, but comfortably 
supported by slightly projecting strata of rock 
at just the right distance below. We go there 
often for breakfast or for supper in summer, to 
enjoy the shadow-pictures of the sunrise and 
the sunset, and to catch glimpses of the elusive 
pe folk that are abroad only at dawn and at 

usk, 

But even as we sit there on the rocky crest, 
facing the open panorama, we are swathed in 
soft, pungent plumes of hemlock foliage, from 
spreading branches of the great trees sentineled 


on the slope at our backs. And we have only | 


to face about to find ourselves virtually in the 
treetops, at a level fifty feet above the base of 
the tree-trunk, often in the midst of a company 
of woodland birds which, unconscious or un- 
mindful of our presence, are pursuing their 
perennial task of insect-hunting. 

Tanagers, cuckoos, ovenbirds, veeries, wood 
pewees, and the enigmatic chat are among the 
elusive lovers of shade that haunt the woodland 
against which Altar Rock abuts; and any or 
all of these may come on occasion into the hem- 
lock branches near us—even within almost lit- 
eral hand’s reach—as we watch, breathless. 
The chestnut-sided warbler builds its nest in 

urel or sweet fern or blackberry briar near at 
hand, and the black-throated blue warbler 
summers a short distance within the woodland. 
And these elfin beauties are joined by their 
Cousin-german, the black and white warbler— 
who — like a nuthatch along the branches 


; come from the region of the chestnut oaks | 


half a mile away. 


IV 


Alt three of these delightful little warblers | 


a familiarly about us as we sat there 


wack that August evening. So did ovenbirds 


homnpany of tanagers, the father of the family 


oliv ing still a few scarlet feathers amid the 
€ green and yellow of his modest new 
traveling costume. 

There we 





ng our sandwiches at the crest of Altar | 


Starts and red-eyed vireos. Then came | 


re far more individuals in that | 
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When Good Cooks 
Get Together 


~ + 
“4 


HN F Aa 


Ye tried 
m e in 
Mrs. R. Smith of Long Island 
1S One * agpitersteeet eco 


ak OTHER, may we have another Collegiate?’ 
Really, I've become quite famous in my own 

family since I discovered this new sandwich spread! 
It was suggested by recipe 98 in that most unusual 
cook book you sent me—‘101 New Dishes.’ And 
it, too, takes its delightfully tempting flavor from 
those magic ‘Srezro’ bouillon cubes. Maybe other 
mothers who have to prepare three meals a day 


would like the secret. Here it is: 


1 ‘Steero’ bouillon cube... 1 tablespoon boiling water... 


2 cooked chicken livers, C hopped eee 3 ounces cream ¢ heese. 


"I dissolve the cube in boiling water. When cold, 
‘mix with cream cheese and chopped livers. Spread 
it on thin slices of graham bread . . . and it disap- 


pears like magic.”’ 


Thousands have Jtscovered 
these magic cubes 


Tiny cubes . . . they cost little . . . but they bring 
When “Sterno” bouillon new magic to everyday menus. Easy to use as salt 


cubes were firet introduced and pepper. And as necessary. Make your own dis- 
in 1909 they were used 
largely for bot bouillon. “A 


cube makes a cup.” Today 


covery of the new delight in meal making by writ- 
ing for the new cook book called— 


they bave become a kitchen 


necessily for flavoring all ee 
kinds of dishes. Look for 
the name “STEERO” on cach 
box of 12, 50, and 100 
cubes. Sold everywhere. 


new dishes 
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Visitors From Far 
Countries 


varied company than had nested near by. 
Some may have come from only a few miles 
away, others from a few hundred. A magnolia 
warbler that appeared presently had certainly 
not summered this side of Vermont or Maine. 
And a rare little wren-like citizen, with a slate- 
colored bib, misnamed the Connecticut war- | 
bler, probably hailed from far-off Manitoba— | 
making, strangely, this two-thousand mile | 
detour on his way to Florida, the Antilles, and | 
Brazil. Incidentally, this eccentric traveller 
will not come back this way in the spring, but | 
sippi valleys to his Canadian summer home. 
But no matter whence they had come, the | 
members of this varied company were here, we | 
knew, largely because this is the southern bor- | 
der of an extensive woodland. They were 
making their way southward, leisurely, by 
daylight, though, of course, the longer stretches 
of their journeys, across open country or tracts 
of water, would be made mostly at night. 
From time to time, members of the company, 
singly or in groups, left our hemlocks and flitted 
across the open space to the big oak and the de- 
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|go, and they know that summer is waning. 


| 


| 


| yards at our left. 


tached clump of birches and hemlocks fifty 


“They are actually migrating,” said Felicia. 
“Even as they eat their suppers, they are mov- 
ing southward. They don’t go far in an hour, 
but they must make a good many miles in a 
day, and every little helps. They have far to 





A three-thousand-mile journey must seem ap- | 
“Tt isn’t the mere distance,” I said. “They 
make most of the journey by fairly easy stages 
four or five hundred miles, at most, at | 


palling to a six-inch spread of wings.” | 


|stretch. The remarkable thing is that they 


know how to make it at all. The midgets we | 
see here together in one tree are not merely | 
traveling in a southerly direction; they are 
bound for different specific destinations, or— 
perhaps still more astonishing—for the same 


will go from Florida through the Ohio and Mis- | } 
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| destinations by routes that diverge by a thou- | 
|sand miles or more. The incomprehensible 

thing is that each species follows its own itine- 

rary, and that every individual carries the | 
equivalent of a time-schedule and chart and 

compass in its brain.” 

Felicia laughed. ‘Well spoken, from a hu- 

man standpoint,” she said. “For mere mor- 
| tals, that is an inscrutable mystery. But to the 

birds themselves it must seem a commonplace. 

Every chick ten weeks out of the shell knows | 
the secret. Their problem must be, not how | 
|the thing is done, but whether you have} 
strength of wing to do it.” 
| Just then a low but penetrating call like 
| ““beek, beek,” came from the air. Turning, we 
| saw a company of nighthawks scattered against 
| the still-glowing sunset sky. 
| “As to strength of wing,” I said. “There are 
}some birds that need have no concern about 
| that aspect of the problem of migration.” 
| On lunette wings that seemed, indeed, almost 
| too ample for their frail bodies, the nighthawks 
| in loose formation zigzagged with swift leisure- 
| liness through the upper air, apparently in no 
| direction in particular—as if the five-thousand- 
| mile journey before them were a bagatelle to be 
| treated with ostentatious casualness. Yet al- 
| ways, if you watched long enough, you saw that 
| each bird was progressing southerly. 
| “They, too, are bound for Argentina, off 
there below the equator,” said Felicia. “And 
like the swallows, they can laugh at so slight 
a journey. If only the warblers could fly like 
that!” 


V 
NIGHT came stealthily. The penumbra of 
twilight blended with the deceptive radi- 


ance of the rising moon. An hour passed. 
Earth and air seemed deserted. We began to 





fear that our main quest of the evening would 
prove futile. But we sat silent, on the alert, 
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Visitors From Far 
Countries 


feeling the eerie spell of the dark woodland at 
our backs; charmed by the mystic play of 
gray-green lights and green-gray shadows on 
the trees and rocks below. The stillness was 
uncanny. 

Presently a whippoorwill phantomed to our 
ledge not fifteen feet away; saw us, clucked his 
disapproval, and veered off, soft-winged, like 

a giant moth. Then a barred owl challenged 
|from just within the border of the woodland: 
| “What to do? Who? Who?” in funereal 
monotone insistently repeated. Once the 
lugubrious “kow, kow”’ of a black-billed cuckoo 
sounded, ventriloquistic, at our very elbows. 
| Just above our heads, in the hemlock branches, 
| two katydids rasped stridently. 

In the brighter moonlight we could vaguely 
|make out the forms of rabbits scurrying 
| through sweet fern and laurel at the foot of our 
| eyrie. Once we caught glimpses of the shadowy 
| silhouette of a red fox—whose burrow we hnew 
|to be near at hand—at the crest of the first 

rocky terrace. Now the night was alive. 

But the whippoorwill did not come again; 
the owl sought hunting ground in the deeper 

| woodland; the katydids tired of their dueting. 
Rabbits and fox disappeared like wraiths. 
We were left again in a deserted world. 
shrouded in mystery. There was no sound 
from earth or tree or sky. We, too, were si- 
lent, lest our own voices should obscure the 
sounds from cloudland that we hoped to hear. 

| Silent and motionless. A great horned owl, 
which shadowed by us with such startling near- 
|ness that its velvet wing-tip almost brushed 
our faces, may well have thought us part and 
parcel of the granite ledge on which we sat, so 
tense and still we poised there, listening. 

Suddenly the tense stillness was broken by 
a whispered, “Hark!” 

At first I could hear nothing. Then from 
far away, above the treetops, at the north, 
came the faint suggestion of a tinkling sound. 
Vague, uncertain, only half-heard. Then 
clearer, less uncertain—nearer. Then close at 
hand and fully audible—a chorus of melodious 
bird-notes. 

“They have come,” Felicia murmured. 
| Now the tinkling medley sounded from the 

sky directly above us—for a fleeting moment; 
then it had passed swiftly on, to fade and van- 
ish in the distance. But during those few pulse- 
beats one could vaguely distinguish individual 
factors in the medley—each sound like all the 
others, a metallic “bink,”’ sweet, resonant, and 
unmistakable, the call-note of the bobolink. 

For some minutes after the sound had ceased, 
we were still silent, peering eagerly into the sky 
—where, despite the seeming brightness, we 
had seen absolutely nothing. When Felicia 
spoke, her voice was as jubilant as the voices of 
the birds that had hailed us from the sky. 

“T should have been content with a single 
bobolink,” she said. ‘And there were at least 
a hundred. This is indeed our !ucky night.” 

VI 

T IS no great thing in itself, perhaps, to hear 

the call of a migrating bird. But these 
were not merely birds. They were bobolinks! 
And so, for us, the successful dénouement of 
that evening’s adventure was fraught with 1- 
mantic associations—reminiscent of the unique 
personality and strange history of this once 
familiar habitant of our swamps and meadows. 

Only a generation ago the bobolink was 4 
picturesque adornment of every suitable land- 
scape throughout almost the length and 
breadth of our land. The harlequin costume: 
the male delighted the eyes, and his torrential 
ecstasy of song enchanted the ears of thousands 
of wayfarers for whom less spectacular birds 

| scarcely had existence. Today he is unknown, 
| or a rare visitant during migration, throughout 
thousands of square miles of territory, In the 
aggregate, where once he was rated among the 
most abundant of birds. 
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Visitors From Far 
Countries 


The story of his undoing at the hands of 
trappers, pot-hunters, small boys who shot in 
wanton ignorance, and market hunters of the 
rice fields is but too well known. In recent 
years, however, to the delight of bird lovers, he 
has come under Federal protection along with 
the other songbirds, ranking now as a citizen 
who may not be shot, or trapped, or otherwise 
molested without infringement of law. 

And just as this happy culmination had 
been achieved, and there was reason to hope 
that the depleted ranks would be filled, there 
comes to us from another continent word of a 
fresh peril. In the heart of South America 
there is a great expanse of more or less marshy 
territory, partly in Brazil and partly in Argen 
tina, known as the Grand Chaco. This terri 
tory, until recently ee except by a 
few aborigines, is now being settled by immi 
grants from southern Europe, and the cultiva- 
tion of rice is by way of becoming there an 
important industry. 

What has this to do with our bobolink? 
Everything. It may prove his final undoing. 
For every bobolink in the world spends about 
half of each year of its life in this region of the 
Chaco, down there in South America, hun- 
dreds of miles below the equator. This is his 
ancestral home, to which he returns every 
autumn, via Florida and the Caribbean. That 
he will seek the rice fields is inevitable. And 
we may not doubt that the rice-growers will 
accord him the same kind of welcome that he 
received all those fatal years in our own 
southeastern rice-fields. 

Moreover, the immigrants from southern 
Europe who are peopling the Chaco are ac- 
customed to regard songbirds as food. They 
will find the bobolink as toothsome as our own 
epicures found him in the days when he fig- 
ured as “rice bird’ on hotel menus. And there 
will be no laws, for a long time to come, to give 
him the protection he so tardily won in our 


own country. So we must face the regrettable 
possibility that this unique bird, instead of 
coming back to long-deserted meadows, may 
disappear from localities it still frequents. 


VII 


But we have wandered far from Altar Rock. 

Let us return to that lookout on a day of 
late September—just a month from the evening. 
when we “listened in’”’ on the bobolinks. There 
has been great activity among our visitors from 
far countries since then. Little Hummer is 
still with us, but many of his confréres have 
gone. The last cohorts of bobolinks, of yellow 
warblers, of kingbirds, have departed. - We 
have seen no “wild” humming-bird for a week 
past. The occasional orioles and barn-swallows 
are doubtless relays from the north in the wake 
of local guests long since far on their way to the 
tropics. 

We are told that some barn-swallows reach 
Argentina in late September, while other repre- 
sentatives of the species are still in Canada. 
Migration is an orderly progression, in which 
four billion birds in the aggregate (such is the 
estimate) move across part or all of the terri- 
tory from Alaska to Patagonia, without over- 
crowding at any point, and without confusion. 

Is could be possible only because each 
Species follows its own hereditary highway, and 
each individual its instinct-graven schedule. 


likened to the progression of a great flock of 
starlings we sometimes see out in the meadow. 
They cover the ground for an acre or so, all 
ing in one direction. Those in the rear are 
. ever rising to fly over the heads of those on 
; © ground, alighting in the van. And of 
—_ those In the van soon find themselves in 

€ rear again, as the others pass over them. 
oun no individual walks over more than a 
oan of the ground, yet every foot of 
te - covered, and the flock as a whole 

€s forward in the most orderly manner. 


¢ whole movement of migration might be | 
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Visitors From Far +. 
Countries 


If we think of a migrating host as a flock 
stretched out across thousands of miles of ter- 
ritory, and of the individual flights by which 
the rear guard jumps over those in advance as 

fe rering hundreds of miles at a stretch, we 
| shall perhaps gain as clear a picture of the 
' great semi-annual movement of the bird popu- 
| lation that we call migration as we can hope 
|for. It will be clear, for example, why we find 
| only a comparatively small number of indi- 


| viduals of any species in a given locality, while 








perhaps tens of thousands of individuals sum- 
mer to the north, and must pass over that | 
locality during migration. | 
The hope of catching glimpses of some of the 
fleeting thousands brings us again to Altar 
Rock. Felicia and I have been at the lookout | 
many times in the past weeks. But this late- | 
September evening is to be a unique occasion. 
For weeks we had prepared for it—by cutting 
briers and sweet fern and small birches and 
hemlock boughs, and piling them into a great 
heap, not far from the base of the precipitous 
side of Altar Rock. Our intent may be readily 
surmised. We awaited only what should be 
judged the most favorable night, at the heart | 
of the migration season—the night when, it | 
might be hoped, the maximum number. of | 
voyagers—from Maine, from Canada, even | 
from Alaska—would be passing. Once or twice 
I had been disposed to vote the time ripe, but | 
Felicia had counseled waiting, and so, of course, 
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we had waited. 

But now, on this evening of September 23, 
| the signs all seemed propitious. The sky was 
| he avily overcast, and the clouds were low, so 
| the sun had hardly set before it became in- 
tensely dark. The tree forms were mufiled, 
even against the sky, and hardly distinguish- 
able at all as we looked down on them. One 
could fairly feel the blackness of the hemlock 
masses at our backs, and the branches that 
swayed lightly about us and brushed against 
us were literally unseen. 


ALMOST from the first, the dark void was | 


strangely, weirdly voiceful. We could recog- 
nize the “‘chut”’ of the wood thrush, the cricket 
chirp of sparrows—perhaps the white-throat— 
and the “‘tseep”’ of seeming swarms of warblers. 
We ourselves were for a long time silent, listen- 
| ing eagerly. 

But presently I heard Felicia whisper: 
| is the night. There isn’t a doubt of it. 
| it be glorious!” 

Then, illuminating the path with a flashlight, 
| I clambered down the side of Altar Rock, and 
set fire to the mountain of brush. -Instantly 
the exotic pungency of birch and sweet fern 
drugged the air. Tiny forks of vermilion shot 
up tentatively among the branches, followed 
by long, sinuous tongues of flame. In five min- 
|}utes the whole mass was a gigantic torch, 
| crackling and softly purring rather than roar 
ing in the light breeze; and the rugged face of 
Altar Rock as I looked up at it was mottled 
with a fantastic drapery of garish light and 
inky shadows. 

“Tt is wonderful beyond words!” Felicia 
called down to me from her phantom perch. 
As I climbed back to her side, I found her 
fairly quivering with emotion. And, indeed, it 
was a scene of almost poignant beauty. 

“Even if no bird should come,” Felicia whis 
pered, “it will not matter. This spectacle is 
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enough.” 

| But the birds did come. Not instantly, but 
while the great beacon was still at its brightest. 
First the gliding form of a cuckoo—always 
ghost-like, even by day. Then a thrush 
whether wood thrush or olive-back or gray- 
cheek, we could not say. And close behind, a 
scattered group of lesser forms, flashing by like 
streaks of fire, scarcely higher than our heads 
come and gone so quickly that we could dis- 
tinguish no trace of local color, nor find the 
slightest clue to identification. In the reflected 
light, against the black background of sky, the 
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dollar bill (or cheque or money order). 


Name. 


ee ee 


advertisements see 
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THE CURTAIN RISES 


OCTOBER OS" 


“Jootwear 
‘Fashions Come to the 
“Fore in Smart Shops 

throughout America 
Martha ushington Week 
Beginnung October first 





The smart ensemble, th< season s theme in feminine ap- 
parel, was a guiding factor in creating the captivating 


Martha Washington styles for Fall. 


See these new conceptions in footwear. Choose from many 
distinctive designs, in the newest leathers and colors, plain 
or charming combination eflects as desired. Smart creations 
embodying that comfort deemed so essential by the Ac- 
tive Women of Today. Comfort extraordinary has been 
adistinguished feature of this high-grade footwear for sever- 


al generations. It reaches its climax in these new models. 


See them, try them on, know their comfort —_ Martha 
Washington Week, a national event; starting October Ist. 


F. MAYER SHOE CO. 
Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


FOOIWEAR 


FOR THE ACTIVE WOMAN OF TODAY 


October 1928 Good Housekeeping 
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Visitors From Far 
% ° 
Countries 

breasts of all were flame-like. We knew som 
of them for warblers and could surmise that 
they might be of half a dozen species we had 
seen that day—black-throated green warb] 

| perhaps from Newfoundland; Canadians from 
| Ontario, Blackburnians from Hudson Bay, 
mourning warblers from Manitoba, bay-breasts 
from Saskatchewan, blackpolls from Alaska. 
Any or all might be represented in the com. 
panies of voyagers that now sped by, perhaps 
attracted, certainly revealed, by our great 
beacon. 

Then, too, there were groups that were per. 
| haps sparrows—also from the far north; white 
throats, white-crowns, even conceivably some 
| early juncos. There may have been tiny, ruby. 
crowned kinglets or solitary vireos or brown 
creepers or water thrushes or one or another of 
half a score of other birds that summer fa 
toward the Arctic circle and pay us only brief 
visits twice a year in passing. But such detaik 
seem but banalities when one is thrilled, as we 
were then, with a sense of high adventure. 

The stream of migrants was by no means 
continuous. Sometimes the birds came in 
swarms; then there were intervals of ten or 
fifteen minutes when none came at all, But 
expectancy kept us tense, and we had mw 
thought of the passing of time, till with surpris 
we saw that the fire had burned itself out and 
left only a glowing mass of coals and ashes, no 
longer illuminating the bird voyagers, whos 
twittering voices were still heard now and 
again. Then we realized that the spectack 
had lasted more than two hours. 

After that, of course, we could see nothing of 
the migrants, though the moon, only one day 
past the full, had broken through the clouds 
“Bright as day” is a romantic euphemism 
when applied to the most “brilliant” moon. 
light. For a time longer we heard occasional 
sky-voices, sometimes seeming very near. 
But about midnight these ceased, and we 
came away, well content. 


VIII 

ANOTH ER fortnight passes. October is here, 

and with it the last coteries of hardy mi 
grants—notably the hermit thrush and his 
double (though no near relative) the fox spar- 
row. Our guests from the far south have al 
departed, except a few individuals of the hardi 
est of their clan, the myrtle and yellow palm 
warblers. 

These, and little Hummer—for the animated 
| sunbeam appears not to realize that summers 
over. Each morning as we watch him disport 
himself in the water-filled trumpet flower 
(adjusted in a beaker) that serves him as bath, 
we feel that this day, surely, will be his last for 
the season. Yet still he lingers. And, little 
he may suspect it, his departure from tradition 
serves as text for many a philosophic discussion 
anent the habits of his migratory confréres 
that had gone back to their winter homes. | 

“The greatest puzzle of all,” said Felicia 
one day, “is that Hummer and so many of out 
other visitors from the tropics wear brilliant 
coats. Hummer is so tiny and so agile—as we! 
as so militant—that in his case it may not mat 
ter. But think of the danger that bobolinis 
and tanagers, for instance, incur because @ 
their conspicuous jackets.” 

“The danger is unquestioned,” I said 
“Bobolink and tanager and the little goldfinc!, 
and many warblers, minimize it by changing” 
duller robes just as soon as possible after the 
mating season. But it is a menace that must 





. 4 tend to interfere with the increase of their races 
| none the less. A still greater menace, of cours 
' for birds that wear their finery all the year, like 


the orioles and grosbeaks and redstarts a0¢ 
Blackburnian warblers.” 
“But why are these dangerous costumes put 
on at all?” Felicia queries. : 
“Because of their sheer beauty,” I sii 
|“‘And the bright robes prove, among otbet 
| things, that utility may bow to estheticism! 
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' Visitors From Far 
Countries 


Nature—contrary to the usual assumption | 
that all things are done for the mere physical 
welfare of a race. Birds and butterflies are | 
lovers of beautiful colors, else they would not 
have come, through mating selection, to wear 
them. Incidentally, their love of beauty has 
reacted on the vegetable world, and thus in- 
directly on our own race. Human appreciation 
of exquisite colors is largely an outgrowth of 
our contact with flowers, and the bright colors 
of flowers would not have been developed were 
they not attractive to insects and humming- 
birds. Wind-fertilized plants, you recall, bear | 
neither sweet-scented nor conspicuously col- | 
ored flowers. We should never forget the | 
esthetic debt we owe the bees, the butterflies, 
and the humming-birds.” 

Felicia considered this rather high-flown dis- | 
quisition gravely. Then she smiled whimsi- | 
cally, as she regarded the little sunbeam who 
chanced to be perched on her finger. 

“And so, dear Hummer,”’ she said, “it is your 
race that has taught mine to love the beautiful 
in Nature. You have an emerald robe, and 
will put on a ruby gorget next spring before 
you come back to us, because your ancestors | 
loved the shimmer of green and the glow of | 
carmine. And I can appreciate your beauty | 
because your ancestors taught mine to share 
their esthetic standards! It is a sobering 
thought.” 

As if to refute such flights of fancy, little 
Hummer sprang lightly into the air and darted 
past a great bunch of gorgeous red dahlias and 
a vase of exquisite delphiniums as if they were 
unseen. He poised ostentatiously before the 
unadorned but highly utilitarian medicine- 
dropper to sip daintily a dewdrop or two of 
sirup. Then he whizzed out of the south win- 
dow and went buzzing over the apple tree and 
across the flower garden. 

Felicia went swiftly to the window, and 
peered after the fast-disappearing midget. 
“Somehow, I feel that he is starting on his long 
journey,” she said. 

The words were prophetic. Something had 
aroused that morning in the wee brain of the 
tiny bird a dim-dreamed vision of a land of 
flowers and sunshine, the winter home of his 
ancestors. And without so much as a gesture 
of farewell—or was the hum of his wings a/| 
murmured “‘Au revoir’’?—he had set out on the 
perilous voyage. 

Many times, in the ensuing days, we speak of 
the tiny traveler and wish him bon voyage. 
And always, when we mention him, the wistful 
expression comes back to Felicia’s eyes. 

_ I can’t forget how hazardous the voyage 
is,” she says again and again. “Think of the | 
millions of migrant birds that are lost in the | 
Gulf each year.” | 

“Think rather of the tens of millions that | 
make the journey safely,” I counsel. “Little 
Hummer, I am sure, will be of that company. 
He-will be back on schedule time, about the | 
tenth of next May, depend upon it.” 

“He will be welcome,” says Felicia. 


A Cafeteria Scene For 
Hallowe’en 


(Continued from page 89) 


crowded, it may be simpler to have the guests 
return to the serving table for dessert and 
ve their dinner and salad plates at the lower 





end of the table. But if large enough trays can 
procured, the whole affair will move more | 
smoothly if the entire menu can he placed upon 
the tray at one time. One hostess, who had 
m unusually attractive kitchen which lent | 
~ to such a plan, arranged her table in 
int of the stove and served hot waffles, sau- 
mages, and coffee piping hot from the fire. 
In preparing Baked Spiced Ham, the main 
in the first Hallowe'en menu, select a ham | 


New 


* 


Taste 


for this Favorite Dish 
_and its made with Left-Overs 


“If left-overs taste like this they’re 
better than the first time.” That's 
what your family will say when they 
taste these stuffed tomatoes. 

It’s the seasoning that does the trick. 
To give food personality you must 
supply that subtle “something” that 
makes ordinary dishes intriguing. It 
is easy with Gulden’s. 

Justspread this mellow golden season- 
ing on meats, fish and poultry before 
cooking. Give appetizing zest to 
sauces, gravies and vegetable dishes 
by using Gulden’s Mustard. Add it 
to mayonnaise to secure delicious 
flavor forsaladsandsandwiches—and 
when youseason stews, hashandother 
left-over dishes with Gulden’s the 
man of the house will ask for more. 
Famous chefs have discovered that 
Gulden’s Mustard contains a perfect 
blend of stimulating mustard seeds 


and savory spices, lending’new in- 
terest to familiar dishes. It is only in 
Gulden’s that you find this delicate 
blend that makes it @ complete sea- 
soner for cooking. 


63 Seasoning Secrets Free 
Mail coupon for free recipe booklet com- 
piled by expert cooks. If you also want 
two-ounce sample bottle enclose 10 cents. 
Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. J-10, 50 
Elizabeth Street, New York City. 


RECIPE 

Stuffed Tomatoes from Left-Over Meat 
2 cups chopped cooked meat 6 tomatoes 
1 medium sized onion ly 
1% cup bread crumbs Salt 
1 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon Gulden’s Mustard 
To the meat add chopped onion and crumbs 
Mix the mustard and butter with the boiling water 
and add to meat. If the crumbs used are dry, a litt! 
more water may be needed. Season to taste with salt. 


cup boiling water 


Pack in tomatoes from which tops have been cut off 
and inside remov ed Th $ 
stuffing for peppers 


is equally delightful as a 
or eggplants 


This recipe tested and approved by 4d Housekeeping Institute 


* GULOENS 


MUSTARD 
USE IT AS A SEASONING IN COOKING 





CHARLES GULDEN, rwc., 


50 Exrzasetn Sr., New Yor City. 


0) Please send me a free copy of “Seasoning Secrets,” 
containing 63 recipes with a new taste-thrill 

(] I enclose to cents for a 2-02 sample bottle of your 
delicious easoner, as 


Name 
Street 


Dept. J-10 


well as recipe booklet 





State 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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SILEX gives Coffee 


mAGiC _ 
FRENCH DRiP 
FLAVOR 





You have it every time . . . with 
the Silex coffee maker. 

A GRACEFUL urn of clear, heat-re- 
sisting glass . . a delightfully 

smart table appointment ; and | 

coffee made right before your guests’ 

eyes. ; 

And such coffee! The 
most critical coffee fan 
will pronounce it “per- 
Oe seus comparable 
only to the marvelous 
drip-coffee you've adored 
in Paris. 

Silex, in operation, will 
fascinate your guests. 
Mysteriously, all the 
water rises from the lower 
bowl. Fills the upper bowl completely. | 
Then slowly returns again, a clear, deli- 
cious coffee a coffee you have never 
known before. 

Silex takes the guess-work out of 
coffee-making. Results are certain... . 
not once in a while but every time. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute and others. 

Silex comes in electric, gas or alcohol 
models. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct for prices and de- 
scriptions. Just use the coupon. 





THE SILEX COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me, by return mail, prices and 
further description of the Silex. 
I want this information on the type checked below: 


ELECTRIC. ALCOHOL 

NAME...... 

ADDRESS ........... a 

CITY AND STATE... 
October 1928 “Good 


GAS 
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A Cafeteria Scene For 
Hallowe’en 


of ten or twelve pounds weight. Plunge it into 
boiling water to cover, to which have been 
added one bay leaf, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of grated onion juice, and grated 
rind of one lemon. Boil ten minutes, then 
reduce the heat, and simmer three hours or 
until the ham is quite tender. Allow the ham | 
to cool in the liquor. Then remove the ham 
and peel off all the skin. Rub the fat surface 
| with brown sugar to which a little cinnamon 
and allspice have been added in the proportion 
of one-half teaspoonful of each to every cupful 
of brown sugar. Next pierce the fat generously 
with whole cloves. Arrange in a baking pan 
and bake in a hot oven of 400° F. for one hour. 
Baste frequently with a sirup made by bring- 
ing to the boiling point two cupfuls of sugar, 
one-fourth cupful of vinegar, one-fourth cupful 
of water, and one teaspoonful of mustard. 











| For Harvester Salad, select short, firm canned 

| asparagus tips. Arrange three or four of these | | 
| upright on a flat lettuce leaf and bind with a 
| ring of red or green pepper to give the effect of | 
| a sheaf of corn or wheat. Place mayonnaise on 
the lettuce, not on top of the sheaf. 

We will gladly send a sheet of additional | 
| recipes appearing in these menus upon request. 
| Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 57th 

St. at 8th Ave., New York City. 


| 





Your Equipment | 
(Continued from page 85) 


using their equipment to the best advantage. 
When you are choosing any piece of equip- 
ment from among those we have approved, it is 
| most important to keep in mind the possible | 
need for repairs and servicing. Make certain 
be you can have these attended to satisfac- | 
|torily and promptly in your own locality. 
After any period of free servicing is over, be 
| prepared to pay for repairs. We had a bitter 
| complaint recently from the owner of a wash- 
| ing machine because, after five years of con-| 
tinuous use, there was a repair bill of $12.50. 
No manufacturer can afford to look after the | 
upkeep of your equipment free of charge as 
long as it lasts. Naturally certain parts will 
wear out in time, making repairs necessary. 
So consider the cost of upkeep when you pur- 
chase new equipment just as you do when you 
select an automobile. 
| Complaints frequently reach the Institute | 
as to promises of free service made verbally by 
salesmen or claims on their part as to what the 
equipment will do—claims that were found | 
later to be entirely unjustified. While this is | 
a matter of concern to the Institute and one 
| which we are always ready to bring to the at- 
| tention of the manufacturer, it seems obvi ious 
| that we can do no more than that. It is wise, 
therefore, to check up on any such statements | 
| before making a purchase. You can do this by 
getting the manufacturer’s literature on the 
equipment. 
be sure of is that the equipment itself is giving | 
| you satisfactory service provided it is used and 
| cared for properly. Tf you find it difficult to 
have repairs made or other servicing attended 
to, we are always glad to assist you by bringing 
| your difficulty directly to the attention of the 
manufacturer and asking him to get in touch 
with his representative in your district. 


What we at the Institute wish to | 





Have repairs made promptly and so have the | 


full use of your equipment. Do not let minor 
repairs grow into major ones. Proper care 
will lessen wear and minimize the need for | 
repairs. The oiling of equipment needing it is 
too often neglected. Connecting cords on 
electrical equipment are often carelessly 
handled. Do not pull out the plug of a piece of | 
equipment by the cord, and do not let the cord 
of an iron rub against the iron when in use. 
When not in use hang the cord over a hook so 
that it does not bend sharply. Have all worn 
‘cords replaced. 








Nuccess With 


Pop Corn 
EVERY Time 


HAT fun to pop a heap 

ing bowlful of Jolly Time 
Pop Corn—and what fun wo 
eat it! Everybody enjoys the 
tender, crisp flakes, fresh 
from the popper. And it's 
good for you, too. 

No worry aboutpoppingfail- 
ures when you use Jolly Time, 
It takes the guess work out of 
pop corn, because it’s guaran- 
teed to pop. 

Jolly Time is pop corn at its 
best. Carefully selected from 
the finest Japanese Hull-less 
Corn—specially processed to 
bring out the delicious flavor 
—then hermetically sealed in 
tin to keep it in perfect pop 
ping condition. 

Order a tin from your grocer 
today. Be sure to say, “Jolly 
Time,” then you'll get the pop 
corn that’s guaranteed to pop. 



























Guaranteed to Pop Because 
Hermetically Sealed inTin 


If your grocer can’t supply you, send us his 


& name and 15 cents. ull-size tin and new 
recipe folder sent in return, postpaid. 
American Por Corn Company 
World’s Largest Exclusive Pop Corn Dealers 
DRAWER 721-A, sioux CITY, IOWA 








Works Like Magic! 














At last! An automatic, simple little 
AGENTS can opening machine for the home. 
Men and Women] This revolutionary invention in only 
make substantiall a few short months has banished old 
sums, full orj can openers from over 100,000 kiteh- 
spare time. Big,] ens. And no wonder! Imagine an 
worthwhile com-] amazing, lifetime device that holds 
missions on every] the can and cuts out the top leaving 
sale. Exclusive] can rim slick, smooth and clean. Just 
Territories. Send} turn a crank, that’s all. Approved by 
quick for FREE] Good Housekeeping Institute. Modern 
TFIT and i ae me etc. Write today for spe- 
FREE TEST ial, A etatene advertising _ offer. 
Offers. CENTRAL TATES MFG. CO., Dept. M-1082 
AOL dv St. Louis, Mo. 















Must be seasoned right or pe 
flat failure. Season gti with Lea@ 
Perrins’ Sauce, a teaspoonful or 
more to the pint. This fine old fla 
voring is used the world over. 


LEA& PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet 
Lea & Perrins, 246 West St., N.Y. 








FOR HAND TINTING! 
Something New. Challenge 


XMAS CARDS 


ego shane with any other personal greeting cards. pi of 
match greeting FREE. Cost no more than ordinary oe 
will sell for more, easy to color. Send for Samples. FR 


GREETING CARD CO., A2 Boulder, Mont. 


a2 Dp DP Dy OC CF 


i ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
A® FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS | ar 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO P 

433 EVENING STAR BLOG. WASHINGTON. O 
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In years gone by, certain biscuits, 
baked only in England, were regarded 
with tender reverence everywhere. 

Recipes were handed down through 
the years from father to son with a 
worthy pride. 


A generation ago, Sunshine Bakers 
stepped into this delightful succession. 

At that time, a group of our bakers 
went abroad and stood by the ovens 
of English baking masters. 
they studied; and they learned 
many fine things. These 
Sunshine Bakers brought 
back to America new kinds 
of ovens and old kinds of 


wisdom. 


Unmatched in the biscuit 
world, ..Sunshine Hydrox 


Baby's first solid food 
Baby specialists everywhere rec- 
ommend Sunshine Arrowroot 






rom kather...to Son... to Sunshine 


There est errand boy who slides them off 





— — = as the sixth > 
month. Easily digested. a 
Pear, 5 her, .-.cream-filled wafer dainties. 
Sas GINe ie 7 = oe ~ 
E95, eQoey si seat — 
~ ; ..well worth saying < ech eae 
whenever you want 


pie OS 
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They set to work in the thousand 
window bakeries and then... 
They produced Sunshine Hydrox. 


This glorious, cream-filled, cookie 
sandwich, as a thing-to-eat, is second 


tonone...inthis or any other country. 


This statement is not just an ad- 
vertising paragraph ...it is the firm 
belief of our entire company, from 
the president right down to the new- 


~ the traveling belt into his expec- 
tant mouth. Thousands of 
women believe it too!... 
and are sure to say Sunshine 
Hydrox to their grocers, 
thus avoiding imitations. 
o0se-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


The daintiest wafer ever! 


And just the thing for teas and 
parties are Sunshine Clover Leaves 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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|The Little Girl Next Door 
d (Continued from page 49) 
\ ith the Gently Laxative oda 


to have a whole tomato can full of it that she 
; te — | had dug just for fun. So they all three went. 
and Hig bly Nutritious Bran But down by the lake Frankie began acting up. 
Cat-calling and turning handsprings through 
the crackling underbrush, until it was no won- 
TOwn der that no fish came near. Jimps told her so 
e angrily, while Anna Cath’rin’s distressed eyes 
pleaded with them both. 
rice But Frankie jeered. “Shucks, if you were 
any kind of a fisherman, you wouldn’t have 
to make alibis.”’ 
“Well, missy, I’d just like to’see you catch 
anything in all this racket,” Jimps answered. 
“Gimme!” She caught the rod out of his 
exasperated hands and swung the line out 
gaily. “I'll show you!” 
And bursting into a shrill song she played 
it back and forth, deftly, carelessly. 
Jimps watched, waiting to crow at her sure 
defeat. But suddenly the rod dipped in a deep Pp ‘ R E X 
bow. And Frankie, still singing, reeled the line 
slowly, resistingly, in. A great bass such as ag a Se 
their fathers bragged of flapped at their feet. l 
“There!” she said as she unhooked the nur sing ott es 
thrashing fish. “Take that home for your din- 
You can now get nursing bottles as proof 
against temperature changes as your 
PYREX Ovenware! 























ner,” and spun on her heel. 
s a ! But Jimps ran after her and pulled her back 
It S elicious by a tatter of her skirt. “You’re good,” he 
° said gruffly, and his face got raspberry. 
You can take PYREX Nursing Bottles 
This tasteful nut-flavored mellow brown bran | the dimple in his chin that he hated, and right out of the ice-box and put them into 
is a storehouse of life elements — four vita- | laughed. “The trouble with you is that you’re boili ates. ‘Wes eaes ateniiien Oh 
mines, nine mineral salts, iodin. the kind that folks like to spoil.” a. : wee Rise 
For Brown Rice supplies food values deficient | }ike a flash, leaving the air stupidly still for | C!4 water tap. They will not break! 
in other dishes. them to fish in. They are made: six-sided to prevent 
The golden brown easily digestible bran of | After that Jimps usually stood up for | slipping or rolling. Smooth inside for 
breakfast cereal, as luncheon vegetable dish, | t9 Frankie herself he couldn’t seem to help firmly. Ounces and half-ounces are 
or as pudding or other dessert at dinner. saying mean things. Though sometimes after plainly marked. 
—highly digestible he had said them he would add a little shame- They come in the two shapes baby 


But she reached up and scornfully flicked 
It is the gently laxative bran, and more. Then she was gone through the poplars thoroughly. Hold them hot under the 
Brown Rice is the cooked bran—is cooked as| Frankie. That is, before other children. But easy cleaning. Flat-bottomed to stand 
This Brown Rice bran is the bran for all | facedly, 


ages, for indigestion, for delicate stomachs. “But you’re all right, really.” A pecialists approve. 2 : 
It is a bran to be eaten daily month after At which she would laugh and laugh in his Don’t lose another feeding by having 
month. face, and stare at his tie until he fumbled at it an ordinary nursing bottle break. 
Base your none on Comet Brown Rice every | to see what was wrong. At your druggist’s. Made by Corning 
grain guaranteed, oe . : | Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
end slecious aeiden BY THE time the girls were sixteen and ~~ 
COMET BROWN RICE FLAKES Jimps was a sophomore in college, Mrs. Boiling water cannot break them! 


The all-year breakfast that regulates and feeds as it regu- Moore had about giv 4 trying to keep Anna 
lates. It is brown rice, with all its valuable elements, | Cath’rin away from Frankie. She accepted it 
flaked for breakfast use. It puts snap and vigor into the | more or less as her cross. In the beginning she : 
day’s work. The rich taste and crispness of these flakes had tried to be gentle but firm, but Anna G et Iwo 


win the children instantly. er = 
Send Coupon for Brown and White Rice Recipe Booklet (Special | Cath’rin had been gentle but stubborn. So 
















scientific literature furnished to physicians and nurses, and to in- now Mrs. Moore spoke of it only when she 

stitutions treating intestinal and nervous disorders. This literature . =" ” ~~: 

outlines the uses of Comet Brown | got aggravated at things in general, such as the 7 h ro & k . 
Rice for chronic headaches, sick | . ~ 


cook wasting the cooking sherry or Mr. Moore 
being able to eat puddings with whipped cream, 


stomach, constipation, malnutrition, 
and in cases of heart trouble, blood 


Instead of One! 


‘ 

















wenedl complstats and ver Chesdens while she had only unsweetened fruit for des- THIS EASY WAY 
sert. You couldn’t blame her at times like 3 THE HERTEL PLAN offersone 
that for saying plaintively to her daughter, ely the ee ae bn 
“Well, don’t say I didn’t warn you if : 4 Ca: 
The eo people stop asking you to parties because you We md you WEEKLY and ve extra MONTHLY BONUS 
health insist on dragging that waif everywhere with | Sheexks. _ Astenogranber made § 1600 Garing a 5 
rice * you. $800 in as a" D. J. Albrecht, hee $61. 15 fn S hous. 
with = But Anna Cath’rin kept on blandly dragging $ be rtel Cards Sell Themselves yOS ener 
all its = the waif. For parties weren’t any fun without 10 FREE Christmas Cards. Take hundreds of order 
bran her, but things were bound to happen wherever |  today—to ere barony fete igmoney-making mace! 
- Frankie was. Anyway, there was small chance an THE JOHN A. HERTEL onde . 
of their not asking Anna Cath’rin when Mr. | 228 W-Washinsten Se. Dept. 5329 Chicago, tine Pl 
> Moore was worth all that money. Most of the e 
AN NPS : , TM hy time Mrs. Moore, remembering that, and hav- ne 
yj LE M4 ¥ ing perhaps just eaten half a pound of candy x 
oPik \ aS on the sly, would feel benevolent and content 
. a 





and say of Mrs. Spivey: t U r BR 
“Poor woman, what else can you expect with fe 


health like that? And I’ve heard he was the 
SuHerer Music | : 


black sheep of a really nice family. Truly the id's f 

girl is a nice little thing, though a bit pert. Oy eae at and gst the wiasic ' 
- ; ” - ave . ~~ J wor s 

But as dear Bishop Barker says, our child’s yy mec td Best Composers. It's 

influence may be the saving grace in her poor 15 cents (20 cents in Canada); 2 












COMET RICE COMPANY 
189C. Franklin Street, New York City 


Please send me your Comet Rice Recipe Booklet of “‘best dishes’ 


. , ’ 0s, 
collected by your Home Dietetics Department for both Brown and young life. W hy I wouldn t have the heart x eplections, for +“— ~ oe De 
White Rice, hot pan processed, and describing the many health vir -are ¢ or evec el > . iolin an iano, Saxophone, 
tues of Comet Brown Rice and Comet Brown Rice Flakes 2 And tears sprang to here yes e¢ ither from that lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free cata he 


Christian thought or from the petit four she 
had swallowed too hastily. 

Anna Cath’rin, knowing what her mother 

1 7 ADDRESS ** | expected of her in regard to Frankie and then 

herself not believing in letting beds air un- 


logue at your oma or write Us 


NAME 


227 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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OT Sinclair and Mrs. 
) Calloway and Edna- May 
Bradford — in fact most 
of Molly's set — had 
given Molly a shower. 
Linen showers .. Lingerie 
| showers.... Kitchen showers... 
all sorts of showers. 


And here was Mrs. Jones-the Very Re- 
markable Mrs. Jones—leader of the whole set 
- and Molly's own dearest friend — back from 
4 vacation faced with the problem of a shower 
for Molly. 

And Mrs. Jones just hated to duplicate a 
Previous shower. She was simply born to be 
onginal, Why she'd rather trump her part- 
net's ace than serve a salad someone else had 
served before. 


And she knew, or at least suspected, that 
Bie May Bradford and Mrs. Calloway were 
eeling perfectly triumphant and elated at the 
pang of seeing her do “just the usual thing” 
or once. Frankly, she was plainly puzzled. 
But not for long. 
a evening at supper, she had waffles. 
— golden brown waffles... . made with 

electric waffle iron .... made the way Molly 
loved them, 





LORIOUS 


In which the Very Remarkable Mrs. Jones 


sets a new vogue among the younger set 


Illustrated by Coldon Weld 


And the idea came. Like a sweet soft voice 
. «++ Like Molly's own voice... . saying “Oh 
dear, I DO hope I will have all these lovely, 
easy wonderful electrical things you have!” 

ow ow ow 

The next day Mrs. Jones was very busy on 
the phone. Everyone had to be invited. The 
pennies had to be collected. And there wasn't 
too much time. 

But at last it was all arranged. The gifts 
all carefully selected. 

And then came the day. 

What a glorious day . . . . What a glorious 
little triumph. 

Molly was simply beside herself with excite- 
ment, and praise, and affectionate little out- 
bursts. 

There was an electric waffle iron. An elec- 
tric toaster. An electric percolator. An 
electric hairdressing set. And oh, a lot of 
other simply wonderful things... . . all with 


Advertisement 


Lorrie ‘TRrumPH 


attractive blue handles and fixings to 
match. Yes, Molly was beside herself 

. too happy for anything . . . too 
happy, for instance, to notice that 
even the Very Remarkable Mrs. Jones 
was watching her through eyes that 
were just a little misty from a glorious little 
happiness of her own. 


ww oF 6 6(of 


Surely, Mrs. Jones bought Torrid electric 
appliances. Because Mrs. Jones would know 
that in Torrid appliances you could get real 
permanent gifts at prices a group of girls could 
afford to pay. 

If you want to give an electric shower to one 
of your own friends when she becomes engaged, 
send for our booklet, “Electric Appliance 
Showers.” 

It lists all the items. Gives the costs, and 
lists different combinations for different sized 
showers, given by different numbers of girls. 

We'll also include a card with places to be 
checked off as each girl pays her share. Just 
tear off this corner of the advertisement, jot 
your name and address in the margin, and mail 
it to the Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


{Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 





A round pipe in a square 
up come ashes, dust and insects! 
Fill the holes with Plastic Wood— 
handle it as you would putty—and 
it will harden into solid wood that’s 
waterproof and greaseproof. Plastic 
Wood is a household repair kit in 
itself for loose casters, loose handles, 
loose furniture, broken toys, and 
for filling holes and cracks. Any- 
one can use it, indoors or out. 

For loose tiles, cracked porcelain or 
enamel, use Plastic Wood White 
Waterproof Tile Cement, a special 
preparation for this particular need. 


Handles Hardens 
like into 
Putty Wood 





1 lb. can $1.00 14 lb. can 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
504 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 











UR a small quantity of Mouse Seed 
into a saucer and place where you find 
traces of mice. The mice will devour the 
tempting seed eagerly—you'll know by the 
empty hulls. When there are no more hulls, 
it will indicate that you are free of mice. 
Results quickly obtained. 


“A Saucer and the Seed is All You Need!” 


Mouse Seed provides the new, easy, sure and safer 
method to rid your home of mice. Simpler and surer 
than using traps, pastes, powders, etc. Safer because 

‘e- 


hold pets. A tiny natural seed— 
not unlike bird seed in ap- “LS 














— AY Ly A 
Ww @ chemi wv e it 
appeals to the mouse but is MOUSE Hf} 
fatal. ‘He eats —then goes HF: 
outside and dies. SEED “if 
Ask for Mouse Seed at your (MOUSEED ) it? 
~—ereati-r me vo oe OF 
store. you do not it Yi 
there, write us, sending deal- Kills Mice! Bz: 
er’s name, and we'll see you My H 
are supplied. Four , a : Me 
sent, ¢ jor $1. . ha 
Address Dept. GH-16. mayetes 
W. @. REanpon Laponaronies, Inc. PRICE 25 CENTS |) 
PORT CHESTER, N.Y. 
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The Little Girl Next Door 


made all day, tried to reform Frankie’s bar- 
baric ways. 

“It gives you such a smooth, unwrinkled 
feeling to have neat piles of things in your 
chiffonier and the caps always on tooth-paste 
tubes,”’ she would suggest. 

“Anna Cath’rin, you’re so funny,” gurgled 
Frankie. “I haven’t enough things to make any 
sort of a pile. And there’s too much real living 
to be done in this world to take up time with 
tooth-paste caps.” 

“T know, but,” Anna Cath’rin insisted, “how 
much fun would living be—in a world where 
nobody bothered with caps and holes and 
dirt?” 

“Oh, but there are always some who will, so 
why should J?” And Frankie pirouetted be- 
fore a dim old mirror, flirting with her wispy 
image. 

Anna Cath’rin surveyed her gravely. 
Frankie’s looks until a short while ago had 
| been mocked by the neighborhood children, 
| while she had been called a pretty child. But 
now chubbiness and roto were a draw- 
back. And flax-flower blue eyes and yellow 
hair that came out too crimped from the irons 
were unsatisfactory beside the other’s impish 
picturesqueness. Frankie’s vivid hair and 
eyes stopped people’s gaze always. And her 
restless grace made a picture of her however 
she poised herself. Anna Cath’rin praying 
about her curves at night realized that there 
were looks that were even better than beauty. 
A kind that pumped the breath out of the body 
of the person watching. 

Before she went home she caught up the 
runs in Frankie’s two pairs of silk stockings, 
using a crochet hook so they wouldn’t show the 
mending. 











‘THE SY grew up more, and things became 
more than ever difficult about Frankie. 





Girls were increasingly spiteful; then, too, she | 


minded now if her clothes weren’t right. 
“But anything’s right after you put it on,” 


Anna Cath’rin assured her. “And the boys | 


will be mad if you aren’t there.” 

Which was true, for as the boys grew up 
past their families’ feminine influence, they 
flocked at Frankie’s unconcerned heels—all 
except Jimps. Because Frankie could dance 
so that dancing ceased being mere steps and 


became the fall of music. And she could talk | 


of the pitcher who would strike out men in the 
ninth inning and the horse that would win the 
sweepstakes. She was both more briskly boy- 
ish and more elusively feminine than other 
girls. And more adventurous than any human 
had a right to be. She knew the wharves of 
New York and the ships that docked. With the 
names of many cargoes she could make far 
places quit being colored splotches on geog- 
raphy maps. Or standing small and saucy in 
front of them she could make them feel big 
and wise and capable. Then the next instant 
she would go off into that dilapidated old house 
and valiantly take up her real life of coddling 
and scolding the self-made invalid and disci- 
plining her father, until sometimes her mouth 
drew as if from a persimmon from being a buf- 
fer between the two. But always after a bad 


the devil—forgetting it all. 

At such times Anna Cath’rin felt guilty, 
contrasting Frankie’s poverty with her own 
happy lot. She had silk stockings by the dozen, 
}a début party, and her own bank account. 
And then also she still expected to marry Jimps. 
|For he had never developed other girls even 
| away at college. But he had always as a mat- 

\ter of course taken her wherever a girl was 
| necessary. And let her have his class ring 
when the new had worn off of it. 

She had tried to get him to help her out 
about Frankie and her plans for marrying 
her off to some nice boy who would take her 
out of that place. But whenever Jimps brought 
a room-mate home, he seemed to steer particu- 
larly clear of Frankie. She couldn’t under- 
stand him about Frankie anyway. Ever since 














night she was more than ever a god-child of 
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With ADJUSTABLE 
"G 99 REGISTER 
EM  sHIELps 
Two Attractive Finishes— 


Black and Oxidized Copper 


BEVERY home heated by a warm air furnace 
needs a “Gem” Register Shield for each 
wall or floor register to protect walls, ceilings, 
curtains, draperies and furniture from dust, 
dirt and soot coming up through the registers. 
The “GEM” ad ts heat down into the 
room instead of up at the ceiling, reduces dec- 
orating costs, lessens housecleaning labor, 
keeps the curtains and furnishings fresh, clean 
and attractive, and, users claim, saves fuel. 


Adjustable 10” to 19” 


This wide range of adjustability enables 
“GEM” Register Shields to fit any size regis- 
ter. Made from heavy, durable steel. And the 
new black finish seems destined to be as popu- 
lar as the handsome, permanent oxidized cop- 

- —— now to be found in thousands of 

em”’ Register Shields are adjust- 
able ‘oom 10 to 19 inches to fit any size ae. 
For Wall Registers pe d, Black 
$1.25, eet S 
$1.50; “GEM” 
Shield, Black ese, Ox- 
idized Copper 75c. 

Sold by hardware, 
housefurnishing, de- 

ment stores, and 
urnace dealers. If 
"™ your gg cannot sup- 
COU- 


SSS ply Je you, U 


BEH & CO., Inc., 1140 s neniead New York, N.Y. 








Enclosed find $. for “GEM” FLOOR 
Shields and “GEM” WALL Shields. 
Name 

Address..... 
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For the Perfect 
Cup Cake 


Just try these paper cups when 
you bake and notice the differ- 
ence. How perfectly formed, how 
delicious looking each cake! 
Crinkle Cups make it harder to 
burn cake-bottoms and also save 
time, as greasing and washing 
tins are unnecessary. The cakes 
stay fresh longer because Crinkle 
Cups hold in the moisture. Ask 
for Crinkle Cups in grocery, de- 

rtment, drug, stationery and 
Be & 10c¢ stores. Send coupon 
with 10c for introductory pack- 
age of 84 Crinkle Cups. 








































OLD MILL PAPER PRODUCTS CORP., 
Dept. 110, 

Linden St. 
Brooklyn 
Enclosed ‘find 10c for which please send 
introductory package of Crinkle Cups. 
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MAKE BIG PAY 
for Work that is Play 


In Spare Time 
at Home 


Handcolor Christ mas greeting cards by pro- 
cess that looks just like artist's work. No 
talent or experience needed. 6 to 12 cents 
profit on every card. Do 20 to 30 cards an 
hour. Many —_ $80 or more a month this 
easy way. FREE Book, My Ne ‘ages, 

this Big illustrates wonderful new 1928 Christmas 
a BOOK line. Complete instructions included. 

Or Send for $1.00 TRIAL BOX 

Write for FREE Book, or better yet, save time by ordering $1.00 
t containing cards, colors, brush and instructions. Cards will sell 
lot $3 to $4 when co slored. Act quick to make big money during the 
months just ahead. You'll be amazed to find how easy it is. Write Now 


Little Art Shop, Dept. 122-A, 474 La. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
Make 


with New Educational Invention 
a Tepresentative earned $538 cash bonus 
month. Another $500 in 30 days. An- 

other $20 profit in % day. You have the 
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| That matter of the ball, for instance. 


the day of the bass he had resented, with his | 
fists if need be, any one else’s criticism of her. 
But he himself carped at her continually. 
The antagonism between the two could be 
sensed like something live going back and forth | 
from one to the other every time they came 
near. And oddly they seemed to revel in this 
strange warring, particularly Frankie, who 
often as not came off victor—swaggering. 

On the other hand, the strangest things that 
Frankie did would unexpectedly please Jimps. 


VER since Anna Cath’rin had come out, 
the other girls had liked her to be chairman 
of the Girls’ Floor Committees at all big balls. | 
She was so responsible about it that they didn’t 
even mind her appointing Frankie to commit- 
tees, too. Though they snickered at the idea 
of her being included with the débutantes. 

This particular ball took place in Anna Cath- 
’rin’s second year out. The war, which her set 
had been too young to enjoy much, had been | 
| over quite a while. Jimps, who had managed 
| to get as far as training camp, had been back 
| to college to finish his law course, and the big 
| general was home after winning the big 
war. So they were giving the general a ball. 


| They had had a terrible time of it at the last 


| minute. Even Anna Cath’rin’s placidity had | 
been ruffled. For just as if a general weren’t | 
| enough of a burden, didn’t a prince arrive in | 
the city a few hours before the party? And 
such phoning back and forth and sending of 
messengers! In the end, however, the prince 
sent word that while some of the young officers 
of his retinue would like to attend, he himself 
was too tired. Anna Cath’rin drew a sigh of 
relief. A general was bad enough, but at 
least an old man might go home early. 

She had heard that the members of the 
prince’s retinue were familiar with the Ameri- 
can system of cutting in at dances. So she 
instructed the Floor Committee to act as 
special hostesses without further introductions. 
Later she wasn’t having such a bad time of it. 
The general had proved to be quite a dear 


}and didn’t shake her all up with his nice, 


including two sets of envelopes | 


smooth, old dancing as did some of the boys. 
She was just feeling cosy up in his box, resting 
her feet, when Jimps came whooping up. 
“Guess what? Frankie got stuck with a 
pale, awkward youth when she had her eye 
on the Don Juan all the girls were trying to 
|make. She circled her meek partner ’round 
| and ’round her quarry. But though his eyes 
made time with her, he refused to be stalked 
|into a dance. Well, you know Miss Redhead! 
| She got mad and flounced over for me to save 
| what was left of her slippers. But two steps 
| after I got her tucked under my arm, the Don 
Juan was there scooping her up. Frankie 
razzed him, ‘About time, isn’t it?’ and he 
turned purple. ‘I couldn’t just now,’ he told 


her, ‘not cut in on the prince the first time he | 
danced.’ 

Anna Cath’rin gasped. “The prince incog- | 
nito!” 


“Yep!” affirmed Jimps briefly. “And do you 
know vant she said to that? She said ‘I can’t | 
be bothered; he stepped on my feet.’ 

“Oh, she ‘didn’ t!” protested Anna Cath’rin, 
aghast ’and foreseeing wars. 

“Sure she did. What’ s a prince to Frankie 
if he can’t dance!” 

But at other times Jimps would seem to be 
trying to hurt Frankie. Down deep and 
savagely. Once it was over adress. The very 
dress she had worn when she danced with the 

| prince. It turned her into a green blade among 
the dancers. And called attention to her eyes 
bizarrely. Jimps was made uncomfortable 
| by its very effectiveness. Unquestionably it 
had been cheap until Frankie put it on. And 
|it was even more vivid. after she donned it. 
| But he shouldn’t have used such a cruel word | 
when he spoke of it to her. It was a word that | 
could search out the woman hidden even in a} 
little gamin and make her wince. Gaudy! 
“Gaudy”’ thrust her relentlessly back into the | 
sleazy, clap-trap class her people came from. 
The little freckles stood out very golden bright 
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“KITCHEN KATCH-ALL” 


Sanitary-Under-the-Sink-Strainer 
* Reg. U.S. Pet. Office 


PRICES REDUCED 
































Pat. 


“Kitchen Katch-All” is a time and labor 
saver—easily attached. 

At its new low price, the genuine “Kitchen 
Katch-All” is NOW within the reach of all. 

Tested and approved by all leading 
Domestic Science Institutes. 

“Kitchen Katch-All,” made of highly pol- 
ished natural aluminum, now reduced to 
$2.50. 

Also lacquered in the following beautiful 
colors: — 

Chinese Red Sky Blue Black; White 
Midas Green Indian Yellow Gray 

Colors now reduced to $3.50, postage pre- 
paid. 

‘Kitchen Katch-All” is a most practical 
Holiday Gift, and makes a splendid 
Bridge prize. 

For sale at Department Stores, 
and House-furnishing Stores, 
neighborhood Plumber. 

here is only one “Kitchen Katch-All.” 
Look for the name. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send check or money order 
direct to us. 

THE OHIO METAL UTENSIL CO., Greenwich, Ohio 

Sole Manufacturers of tke Genuine ‘‘Kitchen Katch All’’ 


Enclosed is $ 
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F there is a greater gift for both 
mother and baby than the 
Trimble Bathinette we have never 
heard about it. It is so simple, so 
handy, so helpful, mothers cannot 
afford to be without it. 

Every good idea is copied and 
cheapened. Mothers are urged to 
buy “sale” products but even the 
best is none too good for the new 
baby. 

Bathinette folds « 
easily used in any re 
ever mc cst comf{« ‘table. fc or baby. 
= Sold by de partment stores and 
specialty sho >»ps Write 
“Nurseryland”—a free book. It 
tells about Bathinette and gives 
hints on baby care 


E.M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
162 JaySt., Rochester,N.Y. 


Childrensy 


Style Book Free! 


EVERYTHING to outfit infants 
and children (up to 10 years). Toys 
and furniture. ices very low. 
Money 5! if not satisfied. Style 
Book se FREE. Write TODAY. 
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Her hair tends to be oily 


She should use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


If you have the kind of hair that loses its fluffiness shortly 
after shampooing, use Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo. This 
preparation is tonic and mildly astringent . . . approved by 
dermatologists. It leaves the hair fluffy, with a natural 
sparkle. Use it every four or five days at first; later every 
week or ten days may be enough. 


Her hair tends to be dry 


She should use Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


Like all Packer soaps, this shampoo is a vegetable oil soap 

. in addition, it contains a rich, soothing emollient (and 
no drying alcohol). Dry scalps will never feel a stinging 
sensation when they use this special shampoo. Leaves your 
hair soft and silky to the touch—more manageable—and 
delicately perfumed. 


He has dandruff 


He should use Packer’s Tar Soap 





. . . the soap that made pine tar famous for shampooing. 
Pine tar is antiseptic, healing, with properties valuable in 
the treatment of dandruff. Packer's Tar Soap is endorsed 
by dermatologists for skin and scalp. For noticeable | 
dandruff use Packer’s Tar Soap every few days until 
improvement begins. 


Select the shampoo your hair needs 


Acute cases of dryness, oiliness and dan- _— each type of scalp can have the special 
druff need the care of a dermatologist—a — shampoo which meets its particular needs. 
doctor who is a skin specialist. But nearly |The coupon below is for your convenience. 
all scalps tend to be dry or oily,and many The regular size of each shampoo is for 
are mildly affected with dandruff. Now— __ sale at your drug or department store. 











Check Sample Desired Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 18-J, Box 85, 
G. P. O., New York City: Send me the offer 


For 10c enclosed send sample of checked, with 28-page book on hair health, 


PACKER’S 
O Olive Oil Shampoo 


Name 

O Tar Shampoo oe 

O Tar Soap Address — 
City al ill —o 
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in her suddenly chalky face, and she moved 
away from them, terribly isolated by all their 
closets full of just-right clothes. 

“Oh, why did your” Anna Cath’rin reproved 
him, following the lonely misery of Frankie's 
small, straight back. 

But Jimps glared furiously. “It makes 
people stare so.” 


THT was the last time Anna Cath’rin 

knew him to be deliberately unkind to her, 
And he tried to make it up to her in his bun- 
gling way. Whenever possible he particularly 
praised her clothes, too extravagantly. But 
she accepted his laborious compliments with 
skeptical eyebrows, seeming to have come into 
a state of indifference about herself. 

Perhaps that was because things at home 
were worrying her afresh. Her mother had 
finally got something real the matter with her, 
Cancer. And her father was up to something 
queer. He vanished for days at a time. And 
he wasn’t drinking then either, which worried 
Frankie most of all. He stayed sober for appal- 
ling stretches and had strange men coming to 
the house quietly every now and then. Also 
he had money whenever she asked for it, 
Money peeled off a thick roll. 

Once she said flippantly to Anna Cath’rin, 
more than half believing it, “I suspect him of 
having taken to second-story work. But,” 
she added, “‘he gets reassuringly drunk once 
in a great while, and then it seems like home 
again.” 

Anna Cath’rin thought that was nothing to 
joke about. 

One of the men who came to see “Pop” 
was a youngish lawyer who Jimps said was an 
Assistant District Attorney. Frankie detested 
him. Muffle-jawed, wearing glasses on a black 
ribbon, and with tallow-white hands that closed 
clammily over hers in greeting. He smiled 
at her unctuously with his porcelain-capped 
teeth, and lingered and lingered after his busi- 
ness was done. 

Her father protested because she wasn't 
civil to him. “You were always bawlin’ me 
out because I didn’t make enough money, and 
now when I’m tryin’ to, you go gripin’ a very 
inflooential man. There’s no satisfyin’ a de- 
mon like you.” 

The demon snorted scornfully at his sudden 
virtue. And steadily refused to go out with 
Scoggins, though Mrs. Moore remarked once 
that she could do worse, by which she meant 
she could hardly hope to do better. But Jimps 
helped Anna Cath’rin to form a league against 
Scoggins. Almost grabbing her away from that 
man, whenever he found him pestering her 
across her father’s shoulder. ‘Uriah Heep,” 
he and Frankie called him, giggling together. 
Anna Cath’rin was afraid Scoggins would hear. 

“And you ought not to antagonize an Assist- 
ant District Attorney, ought you?” she ques 
tioned anxiously. 

But Jimps only muttered something she 
couldn’t make out. ; 

Jimps never said anything mean to Frankie 
now, even when they were alone, though he 
teased her quite a lot, good-naturedly. As on 
that October evening when they had been 
burning leaves on the Moores’ lawn. He 
didn’t leave Frankie alone for two minutes to 
gether. He raked leaves right at her heels 
so that she was kept jumping from the prongs. 
And scattered a handful of torn ones in her 
hair. 

“You were forest-born, weren’t you?” be 
laughed down into her face. “The folly of the 
Fairy Queen and some scamp of an elf.” 

Anna Cath’rin blushed at such talk, but 
Frankie only peered at him through her leaf 








strewn curls. 

“Prob’ly,” she bantered back. “And the 
| jealous king put a curse on me. Put burrs @ 
my voice—and disposition.” : 

“He did that—Prickles!”’ agreed Jimps ea 
phatically and, swinging her midget-like up 
in the air, threatened to throw her into 
hire. 








The Little Girl Next Door 


“But fire won’t burn me, with my hair,” she 


rowed. ' 

: “That’s right,’ he sighed in pretended 
despair, and did not put her down out of his 
arms right away. She was so small. : 

A great, swollen, red moon came floating 
up like a mammoth, bright soap-bubble, and 
trembled all but bursting in a sky faintly 
amethyst . . Smoke charred the air . 
Enchantment laid soft fingers on their faces. 

Anna Cath’rin sat on the steps, feeling 
suddenly large and stodgy. 


ANOTHER year went by, padding on cat’s 
paws so that they hardly noticed its 

ing. ee 
Her mother said: “‘You’re an idiot, Anna 
Cath’rin, to keep that forward creature hang- 
ing around every minute. How can he | 
Pi | 





“Speak?” wondered her daughter. “Oh— 
oh, yes, we’re big now and our mothers’ dear- | 
est wish—” But aloud she said only, “‘Frankie’s | 
not a forward creature.” And went out on the | 
front steps. 

She saw Frankie hurrying across their lawn Tep — Style No. 640, a beau- 
away from Scoggins. And he was calling after ti ~ Tres of blue and 
her warningly: Cute —Nile een with green 

“You'd better think over what I said again. | Setia pe ° 
I tell you it would be best to mind me!” Bottom —Style No. 615, 8 

But the girl didn’t answer him; instead she dainty pink and white plaid. 
shuddered at Anna Cath’rin: “Snail! Creepy, 
bleached, dank — , , ‘ 

Anna Cath’rin made room for two more on 
the steps, for Jimps had appeared suddenly Know the gr eater satisfaction 
pat | oyna —— — zoe f . 
eyed Jimps trou . e wanted to speak— 

But things were so comfortable this way. And or these 
that other? Her neck got painfully pink. 


She decided to think instead of the new fur 

coat her father had promised her. 
Jimps’s eyes played hide and seek with 

Frankie’s dimples. He thought, “Wind on 

water and a rising road.”? There used to be W fl 

things about a girl, back when he always | WOVEN from NE eece 

hated girls—aloud. Things that used to make 

him hug his ribs and at the same time groan. | 


Dreams thin as- 7 it. e kept | , _ 
~ ml onthe 8 — Se Poy hee | HEN you smooth down and tuck in Blankets, bought a generation ago, still in 


at him. a Mariposa Blanket, you are enjoy- use. This is why they are the choice of 
Frankie thought—no, Frankie wasn’t think- ing as fine an ALL WOOL Blanket as any many leading hotels and institutions where 

ing. Frankie was being. And feeling. Being woman can buy. blankets must stand harder wear and more 
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trying to go to sleep. Suddenly shouts tore years. before the wool is woven. 


the quiet orderliness of the street ragged, and ; : : 
two pistol shots made her hide ether od pil- Such a blanket retains the Meviguse, Blonket. A bm ae So if you will ask for Mari- 
- a S. . “ 
low, It ended in a bedlam of voices, a churn- warmth your body needs, yet, signed label is also sewed on the | posa Brand, you will be sure 
ing of cries and oaths—next door! it is so light that it assures ee eter por gra bape of blankets that are warm, 
Pics Anna Cath’rin forgot how afraid sound, relaxed, dreamless  <,me manufacturer. that are ALL WOOL. that 
she was. Frankie! By leaving off her stock- sleep that rebuilds worn bod- ———- ill 1 ; 
ings she caught up with Jimps just as he went i freshes tired nerv : i ee ee 
th [ J ies and refreshes tired nerves. ae ' ; 
tough the gate. This was a Jimps she had BENIN se15 Your favorite department 
never seen before, with his hair on end and i 
only a coat over his pajamas. He told her to Also economical, for you or them for you in double bed 
g0 back but hardly noticed when she didn’t, expect of it years and years o oad - . } 1's gine, 
80 fast did he hurtle up the Spiveys’ steps. service. There are Mariposa single bed, and child's sizes. 
‘There was a milling group on the porch, 


with Pop like ¢ ' . oP meg 
ae he e a huddled, whipped rabbit in 


And Frankie backed up against " ry 
thescreen door, her face dazed shite ten tate SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
bul Jimps tried to push aside a policeman who Established 1858 
pot ha MILTON, OHIO 

“Frankie!” His voice was twisted with its HAM , OH 
own beseeching. “Frankie, what is it?” 
apie shook her head like a sleep-walker. 


Bootleggers’ cache,” she a istles 
a oot s’ cache,” s nswered listlessly. An LI OOoOL 
a 8 where he’s been getting all his money. WwW 

€sa link in the chain.” (rx 
. She motioned wryly, then added over the y 
= erical laugh that caught suddenly at her ; 
oice, “I guess something happened to their 
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weekly will train you for a 
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ly interesting course covers 
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Start at once 


Send for free booklet today | 
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| her. 
“No!” It was Jimps’s voice shouting. 
“No!” And having gone right over the police- 


The Little Girl Next Door 


a hopping jump toward her so that a police- 
man snapped “Steady!” But he jerked away, 
snarling. 

“You fellows can take me along in a minute. 
Soon as I have a word with my daughter here. 
Frankie!” 

She put up her shield of impudent indiffer- 
ence to ward off the hope in his voice. 

“Frankie!” 

Still she fought him with hard desperation. 

“Fra-an—”’ It was her mother’s whine 
joining in from inside. 

The girl’s defences crumpled, and she turned 


to her father. Her face was all still, like 
stone. 
“Yes?” But there was no tone in her voice. 


“You call him.” There was no escaping 
whom his accent meant. “And tell him you 
didn’t mean what you said. That'll fix every- 
thing. Hear?” 

Frankie and Scoggins! Anna Cath’rin 
wrung her hands softly, throbbingly, as if her 
heart were being extracted by the roots. But 
her cries wouldn’t come, and she could hear 
time ticking in the stillness. 

Then, “Yellow!’”’. taunted 
“Ve-e- -ellow!’ : 

Frankie shot herself up to her full smallness, 
and her mouth was insolent. “Am I?” She 
hitched her flimsy kimono about her narrow 
hips brashly, defiantly. ‘Is it Eastwood one 
four—seven—hm?” 

Then the screen door flapped shut behind 


the culprit. 





man finally, his hands were clawing at the 
cruel mesh of the screen, trying to reach her 
in time. “He can’t have you, that—that— 
I'll get my dad! And anyway what am J a 
lawyer for?” 

“—D’ y’ hear that?” Pop’s nose quivered in 
spasms, and he turned to his captors shrilly. 
“TP’ y’ hear that? His old man’ll fix it. And 
his old man could fix a governor with his left 
hand. Sa-ay, you bulls wanta handle me ve-ry 
tender from now on. Though I don’t guess I’ll 
impose on your hospitality long!’’ 

And after poking the biggest policeman 
jocularly in the ribs, he jauntily started his 
own procession down toward the station house. 


RANKIE, flying frantically out of the door 

again, would have torn after him, but Jimps 
blocked the way, hurting her with his arms. 

“It will all be fixed in the morning. All! 
Sweet, sweet ag He was talking to her 
hair now. ‘Dear of mine.’ 

She looked at him, her face swimming with 
relief, and her words were small and silly. 
“But Jimps, I—I don’t dust behind things.” 

“No, but you would quit sleeping to watch 
a day break!” 

“But Anna Cath’rin?” she remembered and 
pulled herself out of his arms. 

His face was stunned with remembrance 
also. The two looked at Anna Cath’rin. She 
looked back at them. Jimps and Frankie? 
Frankie and all she meant to her! Elf, girl, 
danger, freedom! Frankie was what she felt 
like—until she looked into the mirror. If only 
she could tell them! 

She cleared her throat with a little humming 
sound. “J-imps. Frankie .”’ But those 
words, like a poem, wouldn’t come. Instead 
she blurted, “‘Can’t you see that she’s—she’s 
fun to me too?” 


Me Too! At that old name they tried to 
hug her in with them. But she squirmed 
out. 





“T came without my stockings,” she excused 
herself, and went down three steps to hide 
her legs. But already their eyes had forgotten 
her. She watched them, wonderingly. 

“He'll drop ashes on the best carpets, 
reminded herself. 

“And she? She will drop more, right on top 
of his.” 

So she stood there, her eyes filled with blue 


” she 
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| found. 
| again into Hamilton’s keeping. 


| stout oak had stood the strain. 





The Fish Hawk 


(Continued from page 63) 


sat with bowed head on the edge of his berth. 
He got up, smiling, when Nansen entered the 


room. 

“Well, you got here, didn’t you?” he said 
with quiet humor. 

“Yes, we got here,’’ Nansen answered. 

This was all their talk, for the present. Four 
of the fishermen closed around Hamilton, 
forming a living shield. Then they walked out 
of the room, down the deck in Chianga’s dark 
gaze, around the pilot-house, and on to the 
deck of the Chelsea. Hamilton was escorted 
into Mary’s stateroom, and a guard was 
stationed at the door. 

“T haven’t much baggage, except some 
opium and a pipe,” he told Nansen. “You 
might have one of the fellows bring it aboard— 
although maybe the nurse has some drugs in 
her kit that will take its place. And, Nansen, 
search Kubli’s belongings with special care. 
Somewhere he has a code book and a tiny roll 
of photographic film that he took from me.” 

“Don’t you suppose he has destroyed them?” 
Nansen asked. 

“T don’t think so. He meant to take them to 
Moscow and have them looked into by an 
expert. The code book isn’t important, but 
that little roll of films is worth its weight in 
human souls.” 

So the search was made. In the most obvious 
place—Kubli’s strongbox—the articles were | 
They were brought back and put 





“God is good!” he said quietly, as he took | 


| the little roll of film in his thin, yellow hand. | 


| 


HE cleaning-up process continued. Such | 

weapons as the Russians possessed were | 
carried aboard the Chelsea, and Eiler did not | 
forget the little cannon—the M- -3 of the Soviet | 
—which had spoken to him so ominously across | 
Akamak Bay. Nansen and Angus together | 
examined the ships to learn what damage had | 
resulted from the collision. The Chelsea had | 
administered far more injury than she had re- 
ceived. In side-swiping the foe, her stem had 
been battered and splintered, but otherwise her 
Indeed, she 
was as seaworthy as when she had galloped 
through the storm certain memorable days be- 
fore. The Bering, however, had suffered sorely, 
and must creep back to port under sail. 

The work was almost done. Nansen was 
nearly ready to disengage the ships and let 
Kubli and his Reds limp off toward port. The 
only question remaining was the proper dis- 
position of the arch-foe, Chianga. And be- | 
cause there were forces moving upon these 
decks which, even yet, he did not ken, this 
question was strangely and dramatically 
answered. 

As he stood in thought, a great Finn, white 
as the snows glistening on the Bothnian hills, 
strode to his side. Nansen’s eyes, dull from 
great tiredness, flashed vividly again. 

“T go back wit’ you,” the Finn said. 

Nansen’s face was flint. “You quit us once, 
Abo,” he observed grimly. 

The Finn shook his head. 
I wass never wit’ you. I am a Finn, not an 
American. I fight my own fight.” 

“How about that I. W.W. card? 
doesn’t need any of your tribe.” 

“Dat card—I get him to use sometime, if I 
need him. Dey is easy to get. It wass part of 
my work. Iam notI. W. W. Iama Finn. I 
show him last night so I get permit to stay on 
de Bering—because I have work to do. And 
dat work—he is not yet finish.” 

Nansen breathed deeply, aware of an odd | 
breathlessness in the air. So the affair of the | 
Chelsea was not yet done! Before the wheel | 
completed its full circle, before the curtain fell | | 
on this drama of love and hate and death, there | 
impended one more episode. In this web of 
human relationships one thread had not yet 
been woven in. In this storm that had swept | 
his deck, one wave was yet to burst. 





“T not quit you. 
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The Fish Hawk 


Nansen looked straight into the Finn’s pale 
eyes. “You say your work is not yet finished,” 
he said. “How can you finish it, if you go 
back to Ketchikan with me?” 

“T finish him now, before we go. It iss de 
chance dat I look for for a long time. Listen, 
Cap’n Nansen. I do not work for America, but 
for myself, yet I have done you some small 
service. You have not forgotten de night by 
de rail, when de wind she blow so hard. No, 
you have not forgotten dat. Miss Hunter, 
she will not forget las’ night—anodder job by 
de rail. *Cept for me, you would not be here, 
and Miss Hunter she would not be here also. 
I strike for you and for her. Now you mus’ 
strike for me.” 

“What is it you want me to do, Abo?” Nan- 
sen spoke in low tones. 

“Just to listen to a story, and den—gif me 
right of way. Gif me right of way even ahead 
of America, on de road of vengeance.” 

The Finn’s blue eyes never changed expres- 
sion. His face was placid as the Ori Lakes on 
calm summer days. Yet none of his hearers 
doubted the intensity of his fire. Some terrific 
storm that had gathered a long time in his 
heart had at last broken and was now revealed 
in the simple eloquence of his words. 


NANSEN and Abo withdrew into the Bering’s 

pilot-house. They talked for ten minutes, 
and the Fish Hawk heard again a tale which 
had been told him briefly at the beginning of 
the voyage. When at last the two emerged, 
the crew watched them with lurid eyes. They 
saw that Abo’s passion was reflected coldly, 
as a fire is reflected in a distant mirror, in 
Nansen’s face. To Mary, who watched him 
from the Chelsea’s wheel-house, this was a 
sight to fill her heart with dread. 

Nansen gave certain orders. Thereupon 
Chianga’s ankle ropes were cut, and he was 
led about the deck-house into his enemies’ 
presence. Standing by the Bering’s winch, 
Nansen questioned him. 

There had been a night, not long since, when 
the Red Chief had sat in judgment on Nansen’s 
life. Now the tables were turned—Nansen 
was the judge, cold and remorseless; Chianga 
was the prisoner. And he wondered darkly if 
indeed he had come face to face with some 
great order of things which no revolutionist can 
ever tear down. He mused, quietly, whether 
some high Law which he had always spurned, 
some Vengeance he had always denied, had 
overtaken him and clutched him at last. 

““You are Michael Chianga?” Nansen asked. 

The great Red looked him straight in the 
face. “I am,” he answered proudly. 

““You’ve been known, now and again, as ‘the 
Manchurian Tiger’?” 

It may be that Chianga’s Oriental eyes 
widened ever so slightly. “I think I have had 
some such title, here and there.” 

“When the Red troops moved on Finland 
soon after the Revolution, you were a sort of 
military governor in a region near the Ori 
Lakes?” 

Chianga smiled dimly. “Now I think about 
it, I did hold such a post.” 

“Let me remind you of an incident that you 
may have forgotten. On the shores of those 
lakes ‘there was a family of farmers named 
Karimi. They came before you for trial.” 

Chianga’s smile grew mocking. “I believe I 
do recall such a family, but I am not quite 
sure. There were so many, you know, that 
came before us.” 

By now there was utter silence on the 
Bering’s deck. Captors and captives stood like 
men of wood. The locked ships drifted un- 
heeded, out of the pass and into the wide arms 
of the Pacific. Nansen’s hands were trembling, 
so he folded his arms to hide them. The dawn- 
light slowly grew. 

“You charged this family with being enemies 
of the Red Republic,” the Fish Hawk went on. 
“T don’t doubt that the charge was true. They 
were hard-working peasants, owning their own 
land, and it isn’t surprising that they should 
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The Fish Hawk 


oppose the Red invasion. You found them 
guilty and sentenced them to death.” 

“Did I?” Chianga, who was an Oriental 
to his fingertips, stifled a yawn. “I shouldn’t 
wonder. We sentenced many peasants in 
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those days—fools who could not see the light— 
and many who were not peasants.” 

“There were an old man, his wife, and two 
|sons. One of the sons was named Karl. Abo 
| tells me he was a good hand with the milk- 

cattle, and he was very young.’ 

Chianga nodded. “TI believe I’m beginning 
|to remember the case. I remember feeling 
rather sorry for the boy. He was, as you say, 
quite young. It was a pity that he opposed 
us.” 

“You had him shot,” Nansen said quietly. 
“Also the old man and his wife. There were 
some details of this shooting which I suppose 
you have forgotten—but which others remem- 
ber. As the old man lay by the wall, there was 
blood on his white hair.” 

“No doubt. Our squads were supposed to 

shoot for the heart, but they were poor marks- 
men and often struck the head instead. It was 
unfortunate.” 
““Maybe you remember, too, that not one of 
these three begged mercy when you lined them 
against the wall. Of course, they knew that 
begging would do no good. And while the 
| rifles were pointing, the old woman straight- 
ened her thin shoulders.’ . 

“Very brave.” Chianga’s eyes glittered. 
“But you have accounted for only three of the 
family. As you said, there was another son.” 

“There was another son, but he escaped.” 

“Yes? That was unusual.” 

“He escaped, and since his family was dead, 
he did not return to Finland. He went to sea, 
and in one of his voyages his ship touched at 
Ketchikan. There he caught sight of you, 
and although you were masquerading as an 








Aleut, he thought he recognized you. He was 


look so much alike. So he deserted his ship 
and stay ed at Ketchikan, to try to prove your 
identity.” 

“Naturally he did not want to get the wrong | 
man,” Chianga observed grimly. 

“He tried to get acquainted with you, though 
without much success,” Nansen went on. 

“Knowing you to be a Red, he joined an order 
of disloyal Americans so he might be thrown 
with you. But before he could identify you 
for certain, you sailed on my ship.” 

“And he sailed too?” 

“Yes. As soon as he found: out you were 
aboard, he applied for a place in the crew. He 
believed that on the open sea he would be able 
not only to pierce your disguise, but to square 
up certain matters between you. It seems you 
carry on your back some scars that you got in 
one of the former Czar’s military prisons.” 


FoR the first time Chianga’s placid mask be- 

gan to fallaway. His face darkened slowly; 
he grew white about the lips. But he made 
no sound. 

“In one of your revolutionary speeches in 
Finland you showed these scars to the crowd,” 
Nansen went on quietly. “This man I am 
speaking of was in the crowd and saw them. 
So after he followed you on to my ship, he crept 
to your berth and saw the scars. Of course, he 
knew at once you weren’t the Aleut you claimed 
to be, but Michael Chianga, the murderer of 
his family. Pe 

“Why didn’t he strike while he had me 
helpless?” Chianga asked curiously. 

“You'll have to ask him that, 
suppose he realized that yust to kill you, as 
might some thief in the night, was a poor way 
to pay his debt. I think he wanted to have | 
a talk with you first, and let you know which 
one of your many murders he was paying for. | 
I have never pursued vengeance, myself, but | 
I don’t think it would be very satisfactory to | 
stab a man from ambush. I should want to 
give my enemy an hour or two to look forward 
to what was coming. No doubt this man felt 








not quite sure, though: many of you Orientals | 
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The Fish Hawk 


the same, because he stole away and waited 
his chance. He’s been waiting his chance ever 
since.” 

“And now it’s come?” 

Nansen breathed deeply. “And now it’s 
come.” 

“But there’s still a point or two you have 
not cleared up. Why didn’t he tell you of 
Colonel Gillmore who I was?” 

“T have already told you. He isa Finn. He 
cares nothing about America. He’s playi 
his own game. Besides, he had no idea of the 
nature of this expedition. Gillmore never ex. 
plained to my crew that it was against the 
Reds. He yust said it was a rescue expedition, 
The Finn didn’t know that Gillmore would be 
interested.” 

For the first time Chianga glanced toward 
Abo. Their eyes met as strangers; no look of 
hatred, even of recognition, passed between 
them. And Chianga wondered whether, in 
this big white Finn, he had at last met a foeman 
worthy of his steel. 

“T understand,” Chianga said with dignity, 

“Abo is now to have the pleasure of executing 
me. 
“Tf he wants it,’’ Nansen answered gravely, 
“Tf he wants to, he can back you up against the 
pilot-house and finish you off in any decent 
way that occurs to him, and I don’t think I'll 
interfere.” 


HIANGA’S eyes lit again. “By God, Nan- 
sen, I believe you’re a man!” he exclaimed 
with obvious sincerity. “You should have 
been born in the East.” 
The Fish Hawk apparently did not hear. 
“Tt would be only fair for him to do this,” he 








went on ponderously. ‘Moreover, if he doesn’t 
do it, I’m afraid it will never be done. If I 
carried you back to our country, you’d get off 
scot free. However, that isn’t what he wants. 
He says—he wants to meet you in a fair fight.” 

Chianga started violently, evidently shaken 
to the core. “A fair fight?’ he echoed in- 
credulously. 

“That’s what he says. I’m surprised, myself. 
He seems to think that would give him the 
greatest amount of satisfaction.” 

The great Red looked out to sea a long time. 
“Oh, you fools!” he muttered at last. “You 
Western fools!” 

“T s’pose we are,”’ Nansen agreed heavily. 

“Yet your very folly will somehow whip usin 
the end. Somehow you'll conquer still and 
keep us under, in spite of all the odds against 
you . . . Well, that’s my swan song. I hope 
it’s music to your ears. What weapon does 
this idiot Finn propose to use?” 

“His hands. His bare hands.” 

Chianga smiled secretly. ‘Even against me? 
With my hands loose? What magnificent 
| folly!” Then, grimly, “So Abo Karimi escaped 
| me once, did he?” 

The big white Finn nodded heavily. 

“Well, he won’t escape me again. That 
business I began beside the Ori Lakes will be 

finished before I go. Father, mother, brother 
| Karl, and Abo—a clean sweep!” His voice 
changed and grew solemn. “It is only just 
They were enemies of the Cause.” 

At Nansen’s direction the deck was cleared. 
The Bering men, their hands still bound behind 
their backs, were massed forward under guard. 
Other guards were appointed to watch Chianga, 
lest he make a desperate effort to reach Ha 

| ton’s cabin and, in some wild swirl of events, 

| yet turn the tables on his foes. ‘The Red chiefs 

| bonds were cut, and he was given a moment to 

|shake the stiffness out of his arms. Al 

| stripped off his shirt, baring his white arms and 

| his snowy back and chest. 

| Suddenly there came an interruption. Mary 
Hunter hurried out of the Chelsea wheel-houst, 
stepped across the rail to the Bering’s d 
and confronted Nansen. At first he looked # 
her in dull amazement. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her lips tight, her eyes dry and 
She was far from the haggard, pitiful being he 

| had left an hour ago. In the fair dawn she 
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The Fish Hawk 


was a figure of power. Instantly she seized 
the center of the stage. 

Nansen flinched a little. This was not fear, 
as much as a sense of shame, which all men 
feel when women look into their eyes. Yet he 
stifened at once. If his code was wrong—if 
her woman’s wisdom saw through its cruelty 
and its folly—at least, it was all he had to go 
by. He must stand or fall by its tenets. He 
had lifted his arms to some god of abstract 
justice which was wholly masculine, and by this 
he had shaped his course. 

“Kris, you mustn’t let this thing go on,” the 
girlsaid evenly. ‘ ; : 

In the dawn-light his eyes lit up like lanterns. 
He shook his head. ‘It’s not for me to inter- 
fere,” he answered. 

Her high color receded, leaving one crimson 

lash on each of her cheekbones. She threw 
back her head with magnificent defiance. ‘But 


must,” she told him rapidly. “There's | 


enough killing on this awful voyage. 
When we risked our lives to save Hamilton, 


we were doing what was right, what we | 


couldn’t avoid, and what might save lives in 
the future, but this is needless—lawless— 
wicked. What right have you to let those two 
men kill each other? You'll be an accessory to 
the crime. Oh, haven’t you had violence 
enough?” 

Again Nansen shook his head. “It’s their 
business, not mine,”’ he said stubbornly. ‘‘I tell 


you, it isn’t for me—or for you, either—to | 


interfere.” 


HE girl’s lip curled. “You want to see them 

fight—that’s all you want,” she told him 
bitterly. “It’s the brute inside you.” Then, 
almost pleading: “Conquer that brute, Kris. 
Remember you’re a civilized American, not 
asavage. Take Chianga back to America and 
let the law courts say what punishment he de- 
serves. You're not a judge to decide life and 
death. Show a little mercy, for the sake of your 
own soul.” 

“Did Chianga show any mercy when he had 
Abo’s family in his power?”’ Nansen parried 
solemnly. “No, and now he must pay. Mary, 
I feel mighty sorry for you. This has been a 
tough experience, all the way through, and you 
don’t believe you can stand much more. But, I 
tell you, this thing has passed out of my hands. 
It’s not my judgment that’s working here; it’s 
a higher judgment than mine.” 

“But you could interfere, if you want to.’ 

“T could,” he raised his head, “‘but I won’t.” 

“You won’t!”” She echoed the words sadly. 
“That’s all you care.” 

Her clear, fine eyes slowly filled with tears. 
Her hands moved slowly forward until they 
clasped his. “Kris, I ask you to do this—for 
me,” she told him in a low voice. “I ask it out 
of your love for me. If you do love me, you'll 
not refuse.” 

True to her sex, she was employing unfair 
weapons that were almost irresistible. The 
bright tears on her lashes moved him more than 
steel. Her haggard mouth tore at him more 
than any sharp-fanged word that it might 
utter. He was shaken deeply. 

“T do love you,” he told her, too softly for 
any outsider to hear. ‘You mustn’t ever 
question that again. But it doesn’t come in 
now. It hasn’t anything to do with this affair. 
Mary, I tell you again that I can’t make myself 
interfere between Abo and Chianga.” ; 

Then let me tell you this”—her eyes wav- 
ered and fell, “unless you do interfere, unless 
you stop this wickedness before it goes any 
further, there can never be anything more 

tween you and me.” 

here was a long silence. Nansen’s face 
was haggard; his eyes kindled, dulled, and 

dled again. He watched the sun, one of his 
ancestral gods which he would never disavow, 
- .Up its beams over the sea-curve. At last 
sighed deeply. 

ven before he spoke, Mary knew her answer. 

© was the man. She was the woman. There 
was part of him veiled from her sight. She 
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The Fish Hawk 


could rest in his arms, but she could never 
know to the full the gods that governed him. 
He had depths which she could not plumb. He 
| was swayed by forces that she could not ken. 
He was bound about, humbled, and enchained 
by laws that she could never read. 

“Mary, this isn’t a case for the courts,” he 
said at last. ‘“There’s no court on land that 
can handle it or do justice to it. A war-time 
crime in Finland isn’t a crime in our country. 
The only court where it can be tried is right 
here, on this ocean. The affair must be settled 
up according to a code older than any nation 
orn the earth.” 

He paused and looked steadily at her. When 

he spoke again, it was with an immense and 
| moving dignity. 

“Mary, I hope you didn’t mean what you 
| said yust now. I hope, when you think it over, | 
|you won’t blame me for doing what every | 
sense of right tells me to do. But even if you 
do mean it, I can’t do what you ask. I can’t | 
| interfere in Abo’s business. I can’t come be- | 
tween Chianga and the yustice that’s been 
waiting for him all these years. The shooting 
down of that boy who ‘was handy with the | 
milk-cows—the straightening of his mother’s | 
shoulders as she stood to the rifles—the blood | 
on an old man’s white hair—must be paid for, | 
here and now.” 

His words ceased. He watched her turn, 
weeping, and steal back to the dark security of 
the Chelsea’s pilot-house. With his hand he 
signaled that Michael Chianga and Abo Karimi 
could begin their fray. 


CHAPTER XVII 








MICHAEL Chianga’s yellowish face wore a | 


serene smile. When he had bared his 
waist, he turned, bowing slightly, to Nansen. 

“Captain, I’m much obliged to you,” he said 
frankly. “You’ve given me a chance to close 
my campaign as a soldier likes to close it. How- 
ever, I have one or two small favors more to 
ask.”’ 

“What are they?” 

“The Americans take pride in their sports- 
manship. I ask now that you and your fellows 
prove that quality to me. This fight is Abo’s 
own seeking. You as much as offered him a 
chance to back me up against a wall and exe- 
cute me, but he declined. Therefore it ought to 
be a fair fight.” 

“Tt will be a fair one,”’ Nansen promised. 

“And to the victor should come certain 
spoils, whether that victor is Abo or myself,” 
Chianga went on thoughtfully. “If Abo kills 
me, he may have the little bag of jewels which 
he will find among my belongings in my berth. 

| My only request is that he give one of these 
jewels—a certain diamond which has played a 
part in this affair—to a brave American girl | 
whom I admire deeply. I think she would like 
to keep it as a memento of the occasion. On 
the other hand, if I kill Abo, I ask a reward.” 
He paused, and his face was calm as the Man- 
churian hills. “What do you want?” Nansen 
asked. 

“T ask, first, that Kubli and his men be per- 
mitted to return, without further interference 
from you, to Russia. Of course, such booty as 
you find or have found aboard the ship belongs 
to you with the honors of war. I ask, second, 
that no further indignities be put upon me, 
except, of course, such guard as you think 
necessary to keep me from harming any of your 
party, for a period of twenty-four hours, in 





from this earth through any gate that I think 
worthy—and convenient.” 

Nansen gasped. Deep awe made his skin 
creep and his fingers tingle. He glanced curi- 
ously about him, as might one who is suddenly 
wakened from a weird dream. But it was all 
| true, all starkly real. The ships drifted side 
| by side, out of the pass and into the dawn-lit 

main. The Bering’s lamps burned feebly 
| yellow, blinded by the outward rush of morning 
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which time I am to be permitted to depart | 


| 
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The Fish Hawk 

“You mean to take your own life?” Nansen 
asked in a breathless voice. 
| Chianga’s smile was childlike, almost sweet. 
| “Listen, my friend,” he answered kindly. “I 
am not of the West. In my country we regard | 
| matters according to our own lights. We do | 
not rail against fate. When we lose our last 
pawn, we retire from the game. Besides, we 
are proud. It is not fitting that I should re- 
|turn to the secret councils at Moscow with a 
story of failure. Indeed, my word has already 
gone out that if I had a chance at the stake, 
j}and lost it, I would not live to endure the 
shame. Most assuredly will I scorn to have 
any further dealings with Michael Chianga. 
| He is in disgrace, and he will be summarily dis- 
posed of. I do, however, desire to take my 
own time, ask atonement from certain gods! 
| whom I have long neglected, and choose my | 
| own exit.” | 

Nansen’s strong spirit rose and spoke through 
his lips. “The terms you ask are granted,” he 
said. ‘“‘You’ll be allowed to follow your own 
creed, and you won’t be interfered with, except 
for our own protection. .But what if neither 
you nor Abo survives this fightr What do 
you want done with your belongings?” 

“T have a badge or two, and a ruined picture, 
that I wish you would deliver into Kubli’s safe- 
| keeping. He will give them to certain friends 

of mine of the Soviet Republic. As for the 
| jewels—they comprise loot which fairly be- 
longs to the victors. You know, we Asiatics 
believe in loot!” 
“We Americans practise it, whether we be- 
lieve it or not,’”’ Nansen answered. 
| “There are only a few of them, but they are 
very fine,’ Chianga went on. “They belonged | 
to one of the noblest families of old Russia, and 
Kotchitoff himself poured them into my hand. 
As I have said, I should like her grace’s 
| diamond to go to Miss Hunter. The rest can 
| be distributed as you see fit.” | 
| He paused. Plainly he had no more to say. 
Nansen turned gravely to Chianga’s foe, the 
pale Finn who leaned by the rail. 
| “‘Abo, have you anything you want done, in 
| case you’re not able to take care of it yourself?” 
Abo shook his head. “I ain’t got noddings,”’ 
| he answered. “Yust de clothes I wear. And I 
ain’t got no peoples to leave t’ings too, even if 
I had t’ings to leave. I am all ready to begin.” 
“All rigat, then.”’ Nansen’s voice suddenly 
boomed like a bell. “TI think Chianga is ready, 
too, so you may begin.” 








HE two giants, bared to the waist, walked | 
toward each other. They measured each 
other with their eyes. Before the first blow 
| had been struck, each knew that he had met an 
|opponent that would tax his last ounce of 
| strength, his highest degree of skill. 
| Until Abo had bared his chest, Chianga had | 
scarcely glanced at him. He had taken his own 
physical superiority for granted. He had per- | 
ceived that Abo was well above ordinary 
|strength—likely he had fought and won in 
| many brawls in many a coastal dive—but that 
| he or any one else aboard the Chelsea could | 
| provide even an hour’s diversion for the Man- | 
|churian Tiger had seemed an unreasonable 
chance. Many times previously, when Chianga 
| was yeung and before great honors had tamed 
him, he had met highly-vaunted antagonists, 
| and always they had melted in his arms. But 
at the sight of his foe’s white torso, Chianga’s 
almond-shaped eyes seemed to narrow and 
draw at the corners. Under their snowy cover- 
ing Abo’s muscles had a curious, smooth round- 
ness. They were not grossly bunched; rather 
were they like little hills covering all his body. 
They were the muscles not of a laborer, but of 
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The Fish Hawk 


instant, and disappeared. Yes, Abo was a 
fighter. He was the big white bear of the 
polar ice—Nanook of whom the Eskimo told 
fearful tales. The Tatar’s tigerish litheness 
might ultimately prevail against him, but at 
no small cost. 

So to the fray! Chianga called up the latent 
ferocity of his Hun soul. One moment he was 
the calm, slow-pacing mystic of the East, 
aloof and impassive as any Peking philosopher 
meditating on the One Hundred Virtues. The 
next moment he was the blood-crazed Tatar, 
fierce as the tempests that sweep the Amur 
Hills, out to murder and pillage and burn. He 

unced forward with incredible power. A 
living javelin, he lunged toward the huge white 
torso of his foe. 

All might then understand how Chianga had 
won his title. His litheness, his feline strength, 
his slavering rage, his jungle violence—all sug- | 
gested the long-furred tiger of Manchuria leap- 





| 


ivory face was dark with fury, and its black | 
lines divided it into strange triangles. His hair 

somehow seemed to spring erect, like the neck- | 
bristles of a pit dog. His hands were open and | 
deadly. 


VERY American on the deck was shaken 

by the violence of Chianga’s assault. It 
portrayed a frenzy, a fanaticism, of which their | 
Western minds could not conceive. They could | 
understand the lust to kill, to spring howling | 
upon a foe, to stab and slash and give no | 
quarter—but they could not understand such | 
hatred. Even when they slew, they did not 
hate. Gillmore alone, who had once seen a} 
company of dark Sikhs trench-sweeping in | 
France, had beheld something like it before. | 
And why Abo did not instantly go down, his | 
spirit broken and his stamina destroyed from | 
the blow of that human meteor, the fishermen | 
could not guess. 

But Abo kept his feet. He was rocked, but | 
not overborne. He had not taken the full| 
shock of the human collision, but, by lurching 
forward just as Chianga struck, he had met 
power with power. The Tatar, finding him 
still on his feet, uttered a growl of fury. 

It is not the tiger way to forsake an ad- 
vantage. Unless he misses entirely, he does 
not rest after his leap, but lashes in with fang 
and claw. Abo was somewhat stunned by the 
violence of the attack. His guard was down. 
So Chianga attempted as wicked a thing as the 
fighting cult of the East had ever passed down. 

With his hand wide open, fingers extended 
and flexed, he struck a quick, lashing blow. It 
was not a slap, but a cut, with the thin, hard 
edge of his hand. And he aimed for the round 
lump under Abo’s chin, the thyroid gland. 

Fortunately, the Finn saw the trick in time. 
He dropped his chin, so that the lashing hand 
missed his throat and struck his lower jaw. 
Otherwise the fight would have ended almost | 
before it began. Possibly he would have died | 
almost as promptly as from a heart-wound. 
Properly administered, the blow is usually a 
fatal one, and Chianga had dealt it toward that 
end. In any event Abo would have been 
stricken instantly helpless. 

As it turned out, the Tatar was more harmed 
than the Finn. The impact against Abo’s 
teeth broke the bone of Chianga’s little finger. 
This slight mishap was of no particular im- 
portance at this stage of the fight, but it might 
be a factor of grave importance later. 

Preliminaries were over. The combat must 
begin in earnest. Yellow arms clasped white; 
tawny shoulders surged against a living snow- 
bank. Each man tried to throw the other. 
For a time they lurched about the deck, stag- 
gering, shuffling, reeling like bumpkins pre- 
tending to dance. The watching, hard-eyed 
crew sidestepped them quietly and gave them 
room. 

Neither made outcry. To save their breath 
was a desperate need. The feline growl which 


ing upon its prey by the Shanka Sea. His old-| | 





Chianga had uttered at his first failure was now | 
but an echo ringing strangely in the crew’s ears; | 
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The Fish Hawk 
his only further utterance was an occasional 
hoglike grunt. Abo grappled him as silently 
as a white bear might grapple a musk-ox jp 
the weird hush of the polar night. He breathed 
through set teeth, without sound. 

Finally, Abo tripped and fell heavily, 
Chianga landed above him and, with startling 
agility, managed to grasp his throat with both 
hands. To the spectators, it looked like a 
death-grip. Those yellow, strangling fingers 
surely would never let go until the quivering 
windpipe grew still. Only a death-rattle could 
rise in the tortured throat. 

Yet the Finn fought on. As his face slowly 
darkened, he managed to slip his two hands up 
between Chianga’s arms. His muscles rippled 
like little waves, ran together to form a rolling 
swell, broke and rushed free only to unite 
again. His face took on a look of unbearable 
strain, touching with deep pity even those 
hard-eyed mariners who lined the rail. Per- 
haps they prayed, in their hearts, that Abo’s 
torment might soon cease. Perhaps even his 
champions, the Chelsea men, implored that his 
spirit might quickly pass. Their own faces 
drew with pain as they watched. 

Slowly his long forearms exerted their power. 
And suddenly Chianga’s hands flew wide, and 
Abo was free. 

For a brief moment both fighters appeared 
to rest. They lay in a motionless embrace. 
Then they began to stir like lava in a volcano. 
A leg moved here, an arm there. They rolled 
a little on the deck, paused, and rolled again. 
They hung for a time on their sides, then reeled 
over with a thud against the oak. 


RADUALLY the fight increased in violence. 

Trick after trick Chianga attempted, only 
to have them checkmated. When the Tatar, 
with stiffened thumb, tried to gouge his foe's 
eye, Abo’s white teeth closed on his hand. He 
bit until the torn flesh gave, and Chianga 
pulled free. 

Sometimes they exchanged short, brutal 
blows. Once Abo clasped his foe’s waist, held 
him while he climbed to his knees, and hurled 
him over his back. Chianga struck with a 
crash. For an instant he seemed helpless 
Quickly, like a bear that has batted down its 
prey, Abo lunged toward him, intending to 
batter out his life. But with even greater 
quickness Chianga revived, recoiled, got to his 
feet, and met him again. 

No longer was the Finn’s glistening body 
white. Chianga’s yellow torso was smeared 
with war-paint, as if indeed he were the Indian 
brave he had once pretended to be. Surely the 
fight could last but a few minutes more. Giants 
thovgh they were, both fighters were being 
taxed beyond mortal endurance. 

The combat had reached its last stage. Once 
more the foes lay motionless, clasped in 4 
deadly embrace. As Nansen stared, it seemed 
that a light flashed over Abo’s face. His pale 
eyes, red now and indrawn, lit briefly—like 4 
dying lantern flickering in the wind—as though 
he recalled some happy thing which he had 
forgotten. It seemed as if some high aid had 
come to him in a moment of utmost need. The 
curve of his bleeding lips was almost a smile. 

For a moment Nansen thought that Abo had 
“got religion.” Perhaps some simple faith, 
taught him in his childhood beside the On 
Lakes, and lost a while in wickedness on short 
and sea, had been regained. But the truth lay 
elsewhere. The Finn had not yet put his trust 
in God. Later he might do so, when feat 
clutched him at last in the chill, star-dotted 
darkness toward which he was drifting; but as 
yet he knew no fear. Besides, religion had no 


| place here. A practical man, he had no illusions 


about this conflict; unlike Chianga, he did not 
regard it as a Holy War. He was fighting 
his own fight, for his own needs. To § 
divine aid in a struggle which he had deliber 
ately sought would be an impertinence. 
would finish what he began and not ask | 
Lord to finish it for him. Abo was sin 
and he knew it, but such is the white mans 
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The Fish Hawk 


brave heart that, scorning a scapegoat, he will 
roudly take his sins upon his own head. 

The great ally which Abo had suddenly re- 
membered, and the thought of which made his 
eyes blaze, was of the world, not of heaven. It 
was an earthly force, yet so vast that man’s 
farleaping mind can not contemplate it. It 
was the sea—the old gray ocean, which is the 
mariner’s second god—the deep which is the 
viceroy of the universe. 

The sea had befriended Abo many times be 
fore. It gave him his bread, his livelihood. He 
was one of its sons, and surely a child must look 
to his father in time of woe. Also the sea had 
done many special services for him. When the 
Red spies were chasing him through Finland, 
it had sheltered him in its mighty arms. He 
had cried “Sanctuary!”—and its winds had 
sped him away. At last, after many journeys, 
ithad borne him to the wild Alaskan coast and 
showed him the harbor of his desire. Here, 
half-way across the world from Finland, it had 
revealed him his enemy. 

The sea had not brought him here to cheat 
him. It had not abetted him so long only to 
forsake him in his hour of greatest need. Its 
mighty gray hands would help him strangle 
this tenacious enemy. Its gloom would darken 
the fierce, slanting eyes. It would engulf 
Chianga, roll over him, obscure him—and end 
him. At the same time it would deal gently 
with Abo himself. It would rock him, rest 
him, fondle him. It would cool his fevered 
eyes. It would lave his pain-racked body. 
“The rail was only a few feet distant. If he 
could fight his way there, victory was certain. 
Like a spent trooper who hears the distant 
shouts of reinforcements, he fought with re- 
newed courage. Almost instantly Chianga 
sensed the change: this man in his arms was 
becoming a giant. Just as the tide was begin 
ning to turn in the Tatar’s favor, Abo had 
rallied with incredible force. Fiercely he took 
the offensive. In his pale eyes was a new light 
chilling to Chianga’s hopes. His tortured lips 
were curled, as if he were smiling. 

They rolled to the rail. For long seconds 
they fought just beside it, desperately, in- 
sanely, horribly. And then Abo’s long white 
arms once more clasped Chianga’s waist. Once 
more he heaved him up, an inch at a time. 

Then Abo was on his knees. He did not 
seem to feel the terrific blows that his foe ham 
mered home. As an immense white bear might 
lift a walrus, in some unimagined battle under 
the Northern Lights, Abo lifted his enemy to 
the rail. 


IS intention was plain. A strange, fierce 

"™ glory swept over the Chelsea’s crew. The 
fishermen were stark and still; if the ship had 
been drifting toward a reef, they could not 
have turned to see. Even Mary Hunter would 
have wanted the fight to go on, for it seemed 
no longer a fight between two human beings, 
but rather the clash of primal forces, from the 
travail of which new blessings would arise. 

Chianga also realized his foe’s intentions. 
The truth shot home to his tortured and dark 
ened brain. He cried out—a battle shout of 
his wild youth, when he rode with the Cos 
sacks in the service of the Czar—and his arms 
locked about Abo’s breast. If he went down, 
his Conqueror would go down, too. If he de- 
parted in the middle of his next breath, he 
would not pass alone. 

He hung a long time on the rail. Then, 
slowly, his foe’s greater strength prevailed, and 
he was forced overside. Inch by inch he rolled: 
inch by inch Abo followed. And then, with one 
last howl that was itself like the shouting of the 
elements, they pitched down into the sea. 

A wave leaped high, closed over them, and 
silenced their cries, The fishermen ran to the 
rail, ready to leap to Abo’s aid. But no white 
body glimmered in the blue water. No tawny 
= fluffed out like floating seaweed. Abo and 

is foe had disappeared, the only trace of them 
a ripple in the tide, as if two monsters wer« 
striving mightily in the still, dark depths 
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SKIN 


If you could bathe every day in rain-water, 
you would see some astonishing changes in 
your skin. It would grow steadily smoother 


and softer and clearer. For rain-water is 


the softest water known—and the kindest | 


to your skin. But it is difficult to pet rain- 
water. So women are using Bathasweet. 
Bathasweet softens ordinary water and im- 


proves it wonderfully for bathing purposes. 


It soothes and relaxes the skin. It gets into | 


every tiny recess of the pores, and dissolves 
away the dirt. Your skin glows with new 
vitality. It becomes more beautiful. 
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Besides, there’s such a comfortable, luxuri- 
ous sensation in lying blissfully relaxed in 
the perfumed waters of the Bathasweet 
Bath with the fragrance of a flower garden 
all about you! 
ALL-DAY LOVELINESS 

And then, as you step from your Bathasweet 
tub, your skin will have the almost scentless 
fragrance of perfect cleanliness. And because 
this cleanliness extends deep down in the 
pores, its wholesomeness lingers all day long. 


*% BATHASWEET costs only 25c, 50c, $1.00 
and $1.50 at drug and department stores, 
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The Fish Hawk 


HAT else remained? Only the closing of 
the books, the tying-up of loose ends. Nan- 
sen’s pact with Chianga was faithfully kept. 
The Bering men were allowed to take their dis 
abled ship and depart in peace. The great 


; . | 
Red’s tokens and personal things were sent to| 


| those who loved him beyond the Tatarian Gulf; 


tributed among his crew. The Chelsea’s en- 
gines began to hum, her screw churned, and 
she headed southeast. 

She would not go at once to Ketchikan, for 


safely and at once into America’s care. No 
further risks must be taken with the all- 
precious, fleeting life of Paul Hamilton. So 


BA T H ASWE E } she had a passenger who must be delivered 


| Nansen worked on his charts and set his course 


| straight for Seattle. 

| The great envoy’s life-flame was burning 
| low, but Mary would not let it go out. She 
| watched it night and day; with the most tender 
| and skilful care she nourished it. She seemed 
| to know just how much opium would soothe his 
| pain and still not lull his failing heart to sleep. 
| She fed him proper foods; she nursed him with 
no thought of her own great weariness and de- 
pleted strength. For her rewara she saw that 
his rapid decline was checked, that an im- 
provement in his general condition almost 
balanced the havoc wrought by his malady, 


and that, except for unforeseen disaster, he | 


would surely live long enough to reach Seattle 
and tell his news. 
E TALKED long with Gillmore. He 


directed just what must be done in case he 
| died en route to Seattle. He cleared up several 


| points which had long puzzled the officer. | 


Among other things, he explained the necessity 
| for all the instructions which his original code 
| message had contained. 

It was no foolish whim that Hamilton had 
asked to be rescued by a peaceful ship of trade, 
rather than a Service vessel. He told how 
Kubli had found a code-book, as well as a roll of 
films, in his possession, Although Kubli had 
pretended to believe Hamilton’s plausible 
story accounting for the articles, he had really 
| concluded that the supposed cook was a spy 
|}employed by one of the Soviet’s enemies in 
| China. Not only had he put the strictest 

guard over Hamilton, but had secretly con- 
| demned him to death. 
| True, he did not for a moment suspect that 
| the yellow Fu was really a white man. On the 
| other hand, he did not propose to let a spy, 
whether yellow or white, carry word to the 
enemy of the Russian Air Board’s operations 
in the Aleutians. But why did he not execute 
Fu at once? The answer supplied the human 
touch, the echo of the grotesque, that a perverse 
fate obtrudes into every great drama. 

Fu was a good cook. There was no other 
man in the outfit who could approach him, in 
spite of his occasional fits of weakness and his 
opium habit. And men rate their bodies al- 
most as high as their countries. The old China 
man was to be kept at his stove, closely 
guarded, and later quietly pushed overboard on 
the way back to Russia. 

If a gunboat of any kind appeared on the 
skyline, the first sacrifice would be Fu. He 
would be silenced speedily, lest he tell what he 


had seen. Even a merchantman must have a | 


good excuse for its presence in these forsaken 
waters, or Fu would have paid the penalty. 
But why could not Hamilton have authorized 
a coast guard vessel to be kept in the back- 
ground and to support the rescue ship in any 
emergency? Simply because it would have 
been seen by watchmen on near-by islands, 
who would have wirelessed a warning to 
Kubli’s small receiving set. 

Hamilton had asked for a nurse, but not a 
doctor. He knew well that no physician on 
earth could save him and that the presence of 
an important-looking civilian on the rescue 
ship would make Kubli more suspicious. 

Hamilton had thought of all these things. 


the booty in his jewel-bag was locked in the| 
Fish Hawk’s cabin, later to be justly dis- 
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That’s why this flawless polish 
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| 


More natural colorings are the vogue today, 
|Smart women are discarding most toiletries 
| that hint of artificiality. 


And with this new vogue, the popularity of 
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it is the polish that accents natural nail beauty 
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f you had three thousand bathrooms 
wbad hind of | bathvoom tissue would you buy? 


UROPEANS say: “The great American 

hotels set the standard of comfort 
for the whole world.” Nowhere else can 
you find greater fastidiousness in every 
detail—such unceasing care for personal 
welfare. 

Nowhere is this care more evident 
than in the gleaming bathrooms. There 
you see, almost invariably, one special 
kind of tissue. It is the same fine, silky 
sheet thousands of exacting women have 
intheir own homes. There youfindA.P.W. 

From coast to coast A. P.W. Tissues are 
the standard in hundreds of fine hotels. 
The names listed on this page are typical. 


The Same Tissues Hospitals Use 


The qualities that make A. P. W. the 


Soft, silky. Buy the carton. 
4 rolls, 6 months’ supply. 
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preference in fine homes and hotels are 
the qualities doctors everywhere advise. 
In New York City alone, A. P.W. is found 
in more than thirty-five of the largest 
and finest hospitals. 

Physicians say simply: “First of all, 
cleansing tissues must be soft and strong. 
For children especially. Ordinary weak, 
blotter-like sheets break easily; abound- 
ing in irregularities, they chafe the delicate 
skin and more readily permit the spread 
of infection.” 

The Final Test of Texture 
Examine a sheet of A. P.W. Tissue. Hold 
it up to the light. You see at once how 
much silkier than ordinary toilet paper 
it is. Notice the A.P.W. “grain.” This is 
your safeguard, Only tissue with this 
firm, delicate surface can be properly 
absorbent—can be both gentle and strong. 

A. P.W. Tissues are made only of the 
finest new materials. By the painstaking 


A soft 1.000 sheet roll that 


meets every requirement 


A.P.W. process. A. P.W.cellulose is famous 
for its blandness. Mothers of small chil- 
dren especially approve the sure A.P. W. 
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less economical than A.P.W. Tissues. The 
thousand-sheet A.P. W. Fort Orange roll 
costs no more than others. The carton of 
four rolls of A.P.W. Jr. Satin Tissue lasts 
the average family a generous six months. 
A. P. W. Mello combines whiteness with 
remarkable softness and absorbency— is 
a remarkable value. 

These rolls fit modern recess fixtures. 

There is no need today to make the 
least compromise. Ask for A.P.W. Satin 
Tissue, Fort Orange, or Mello. Or send 
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| The Fish Hawk 
| The only thing he had not considered, it 
| seemed, was that a Russian spy, one of the 


| strongest men of a strong nation, would him- | 


|self be a member of the rescue party. He 
frankly took the blame for this almost fatal 
circumstance. He should have realized the aSi 


tremendous man-hunt that was being made for 


him and warned the officer to choose his men 
with care. 
Now the great adventure was almost over. | _ = } 
{ o Y 


The valor of a dozen or so Americans had de- PT 7 é 
| feated the best brains of the Red empire. The | Relief—isn't it? End all pos- 
western seas dropped behind the Chelsea’s sibility of smudging your 
ara a - approached the populous waters | hosiery, Precaution lies in 
near Seattle. | ae erry 

Still she made no boasts of her great deeds. | the selection pede re 4 
She chugged staunchly and inconspicuously | “"COTS¢ ys omg re a 
along, like any hardy trawler back from the | not overloo the ultimate in 
banks. No flags of triumph fluttered from her | fastidious grooming. 
staff. To the passing ships she told no tales of | ; 
wild events beyond the land’s end, of peril and | a age 1 om a 
heroism and sudden death. She conveyed no | pig ee aellerie, is ready 
n eve ry hint that, in spite of her humble appearance, Please write for your copy. It 

she had done a greater service for her country s Sree. 

than many a haughty dreadnaught, that 


woman’s circle jealous foreign powers would give blood and 


treasure unstinted to see her sink, and that she 
. aa had helped to shape the destiny of nations. 
there zs one too timid to ask When she was a day out from the harbor, 
concerning intimate matters of her voyage was suddenly cut short. Almost | 
soap 2 without warning her precious cargo was taken 
feminine hygiene from Nurse Mary’s tender hands. But this 
was no piracy of death; nor was it a Russian 
ANY a young woman wonders why warship that had found the limping Bering 
others leave her out of their confidences and had chased the Chelsea back across the sea. 
when delicate subjects are discussed. Her It was a United States Coast Guard vessel, with 
own reserve is probably the answer. Butbe- [the Yankee flag fluttering bravely in the 
hind this reserve is doubt—a fear that her | September breeze. 2 
knowledge is incomplete, that it lacks the | The fishermen had fought for this flag. It 
authority of modern medical opinion. And was splendidly, warmly beautiful in their sight. 
this doubt is justified. For though physicians They were tired from their long vigil—the close 
recommend feminine hygiene as a healthful watch, the running without lights, the never- 
practice, the selection of an effective anti- | ending burden of immense responsibility—and 
septic has always involved actual danger. the banner was like a beacon-light in storm. 
“ee , It was emblematic of a nation powerful on land 
Physicians approve Lonite for and sea. It was refuge from peril and sanctuary 
feminine hygiene from the hate of thrones and mobs. As long 
Physicians discover many cases of permanent as it waved on high, no hostile bands could 
injury caused by the use of poisonous antisep- | swarm the dear coasts, no armed anarchists 
tics. Imagine the effect when delicate tissues | Could raze its ancient temples. The Chelsea 
are subjected to the caustic action of carbolic men could hardly forbear to cheer. 

i i s. Hardening of th 
a Ft gh aon, tong how ane td T NANSEN’S call, the cutter heaved to. No 
irreparable areas of scar-tissue. ™ doubt she wondered what this low-decked, 
Sieanae eed ear can thane deadlier chek, ln disreputable trawler might want of her. Usual- 
Zonite they have a true germicide that is ly such crafts took pains to stay out of her way. | 

eed 5 ont : i ole When she did have business with them, it was 
non-poisonous and safe on internal tissues. aaiier iit Lees atm endian ett Mailed ‘eam, 
This remarkable antiseptic kills germs re epee Neg ens G, and incecd, ¢ 
quickly, completely. It is actually far more times she had to shoot across their bows to at- 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid oe a attention. 4 eo — — 
. such ships running without lights between 
that can be allowed on the body. Canada and Seattle; but to be hailed herself 
Free booklet was a novel experience. As it turned out, how- | 
For all the facts read the new booklet on | ver, she could well feel honored. Gillmore | 
feminine hygiene. Zonite Products Com- talked briefly with her skipper, and into her | 
pany, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. hands passed a responsibility greater than she | 
Sie Meiiesiiineatnieees achnatens had borne since the wine first wet her bows. 
insect bites or chapped shin. Also as a The moment of parting was near. A boat 
powerful deodorant in vanishing cream manned with bluejackets waited to carry Paul 
form. Large :xbes, 50c. Hamilton aboard the cutter. There he would 
have the services of an able ship’s doctor; he 
would rest in a comfortable cabin while the 
ship hastened to Seattle. Once in port, he 
would be rushed to a hospital. Men with | 
loaded pistols would guard him until he could 
meet with great chiefs from Washington and | 
tell his story. 
In bottles: Both in U.S. A. Standing by the rail, he shook hands with 
58c, Gc ond 51 ond Conade every member of the Chelsea’s crew. To each 
: | he spoke a word of praise, of manly thanks. 
eek ieee ee ne tg ome ee | And “ae 3 = pe ae _ wy? for- 

Please send me free co the Zonite booklet get? Not while life endured. oming from 
or booklets checked below = 3 Paul Hamilton’s lips, these brief syllables were 

() The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene citations of highest honor; they constituted 

C Use of Antiseptics in the Home reward beyond gold and jewels. Yellow, 

nineteen emaciated, under sentence of death, he was still 


a figure splendid beyond the fishermen’s poor HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER 
City Pane power to tell. They looked at him with COMPANY 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto ) ; shining eyes. : : , 
J | To Nansen he gave special praise. In this| 108 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Serves 
the family ina 


multitude of ways 


and costs you next to nothing 


«e 
VASELINE” Petroleum Jelly is the most versatile product 
in the house. It does the work of a great many different 
specialized preparations. And costs less than any one of 


If you have styes or granulated and 
inflamed eyelids, apply “‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly to the eyelid as close to ia- 
flamed part as possible. Use lib- 
erally at bedtime. Absolutely 
harmless to the eye itself. Has 
antiseptic soothing properties of 
boracic acid. 


Remember when you buy that the 
trade mark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the 
label gives you the assurance that 
you are getting the genuine prod- 
uct of The Chesebrough Manufac- 
turing Company, Cons'd. 


them. Keep several jars handy and use it regularly. 


As a first-aid remedy 
Burns and Scalds—Cover affected 
area with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly Spread 
on clean linen or gauze. Change 
dressing daily. 


Bumps and Bruises—Apply cold 
compresses immediately. Then 
dress with ‘Vaseline’ Jelly. 


Blisters—Prick the edge of the 
blister with sterilized needle, press 
out water and dress with 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly. 


For the toilette—‘‘Vascline"’ Jelly 
helps shape the eyebrows; encour- 
ages the eyelashes; keeps the 
hands soft and smooth; prevents 
hangnails. 


As an all-round household 
convenience 

For lubricating — Many pieces of 
household equipment (Cw ashing 
machines, electric sweepers, etc 
can be lubricated easily with 
“Vaseline” Jelly. Use the tube, 
“it’s handier."’ 


To prevent rust— Kitchen utensils, 
nickel automobile parts can be 
kept bright if polished with 
Vaseline’ Jelly. Tools, garden 

ae sporting equipment 

and window screens should be 
thinly coated with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 

Jelly when not in use, to prevent 

rust from forming on metal parts. 


To restore leather —‘‘Vascline™ 
Jelly keeps leather (shoes, furni- 
ture, etc.) in first class condition. 


Other suggestions are given in a booklet called “100 Hints 
on Health, Beauty and Home Uses’’. Send for free copy. 
Address The Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
F-10, 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Every waste- - pipe 
faithfully free- flowing 
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That’s what the weekly use of Drano ‘ 
means in millions of American households 


Bararves that empty 
themselves before the 
most luxurious Turk- 
ish towel can dry you 
. - - washbowls where 
the waste-water swishes 
away as soon as the plug 
is pulled... laundry 
tubs that keep the laun- 
dress busy trying to keep 
up with them . . . sink- 
pipes where the dishwater 
hustles away . . . these are 
the signs of the times in truly 
modern households. 
More than three million 
women enjoy the freedom ‘ 
from worry—the peace of / ‘egular part of the Saturday clean- | 
mind that comes with the ’ ing program. This is all there is to ! 
certainty of well-behaved / it—first, make sure thatthere is 1 


: { about a cupfulof water inthe drain / 
drains. ‘ e ; 


Drano keeps drains / it into the trap with a little more / 
free-flowing / water. The instant that Dranoand  _ floor. 
Thousands j/ water get together, there is abub- / 
and thou- ; 
sandsof ; 
housewives / 
make the ‘ 
gee of 2 
Dranoa , 


and other obstructions are dis- / 
solved. Give it afew minutestodo 
its work. . . then a flushing flood of ! 
clear water...andthedrainisclear ¢ 
—clean— free-running! Actually f 
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Drano 


Cleans and Opens Drai 


scoured and sterilized 
on the inside. 
Everybody knows that, 
if need be, Drano will 
,  Openand clear out a badly 
stopped-up waste-pipe— 
but housewives tell us it is 
sO much simpler and easier 
to use Drano in every drain, 
every Saturday. Then there 
won’t ever be any stopped-up 
pipes. 
You know, too, don’t you, 
that Drano can be used freely in 
any waste-pipe? It can’t harm 
enamel, porcelain or plumb- 
ing any more than clear water 
can, 


And, by the way, Drano isn’t just 


for drains. It will purify and deodor- 
ize garbage containers. It will remove 
baked-on crusting from iron pots and 
/ ...then shake in Dranoand rinse / oven-glass. It willclear out downspouts. 
It will take the oil drippings off the garage 


It is very versatile! 


Your grocer, hardware dealer and drug- 
bling and boiling as grease, hair,lint / gist have a supply of handy blue Drano 
/ cans, awaiting your order. Or, if you like, 
send us 25c and your name and address fora 


can. The Drackett 


Chemical Company, Cincin- 


Cleans garage floors = 
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kle Dra on the garage 
— Add a little water. The 


grease and oil drippings will 
quickly dissolved awuy- 
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first COLD SNAP 


Will you be ready for the first sudden cold 
snap? Ready with a warm wool light- 
weight frock, practical enough for getting 
lunch, nice enough for playing bridge? 
Such a frock is this Hubrite model of 
featherweight all wool crepe, fagoted to 
accent the vertical lines so becoming to 
the youthful and slenderizing to the ma- 
ture figure. Ample fullness without bulk, 
authentic styling, generous cut, painstak- 
ing workmanship, all are characteristic of 
Hubrite Informal Frocks. 

At better stores or you may order direct 
from Boston 


Let us send you new Style Folder FREE 


Hus Dress MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
Dept. 10GH, 112 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass 


HUBRITIE 


ctnformalefrocks— 








The Fish Hawk 


blond youth he beheld the spirit of American 
|manhood. Courage. Patriotism. Idealism. 
| Vigor that could yet conquer a new continent 
|or tame an outlaw race. Clean mirth. Clean 
| thoughts. Decent respect for decent things. 
Reverence for his nation’s heroes, traditions, 
|and institutions. Pride in America, and un- 
| faltering devotion to the white man’s trinity— 
one woman, one nation, and one God! 

Last of all, he said goodby to Mary Hunter. 
He spoke of her valor, her faith, her good work. 

“And, Mary, if you’ll let an old man interfere 
in your affairs, let me give you a little advice.” 

He spoke gently, and no resentment could 
find room in her heart. 

“What is it?” 

““My advice is—don’t let your pride stand 
between you and your happiness. I know 
you’ve spoken a threat, and you think you 
must stand by it. But, Mary, many and many 
a time I’ve failed to keep a threat. And re- 
member that no matter how much a man loves 
you, he’ll always be breaking your heart. When 
you come between him and his ideals—even 





though his ideals are folly in your judgment— | 
he’s going to push you out of the way, and no | 
tears of yours can stop him. That is, if he’s | 
the kind of man who’s worthy of you.’ 
| Mary smiled tenderly. “Do you want me 
| to fogs Kris?” 

“I do want you to. He’s a mate for you, if 
there ever was one, and you’re a mate for him. 
Don’t let any shadow cross your young, pure 
love.” 

He bent over and kissed her on the cheek. 
| Quickly she returned the caress, her eyes filling 
; with tears. A moment later the guardsmen 

were rowing him away, on the last stage of his 
homeward journey. In a few brief hours he 
would be in Seattle; a few days thereafter 
he would make his report and close his books. 
Then, as a voice cried, ‘Well done, thou good 
he could close his eyes 


| and faithful servant,” 
| and rest. 


He turned and waved, and his yellowed face | 
| was lighted by a smile. Weeping, Mary waved, 
| too, a lifting of her hand that was at once a 
signal of goodby to a friend whom she would | 
not see again and a salute to a valor that | 
would remain her enduring inspiration. She | 
| knew that this sunlit sea over which he was | 
| borne was no brighter than his brave soul. 


RIS NANSEN came, and took her by the 
hand, and led her into the pilot-house. 
It was his watch, and for a time he looked 
not at her, but only at his compass; his hands 
reached not for hers, but strongly turned 
the wheel. She was aware of deep peace. 
Somehow it was her destiny, fulfilment of all 
her life’s voyage, that she should stand beside 
this man, by a vessel’s helm, and watch him 
steer his ship through sunlit seas. 

Would she deny this destiny? As he turned 
his fine, clear, honest eyes to hers, she knew 
the answer. 

“Will you go on with me, Captain Mary?” 
he asked. 

She smiled with consummate tenderness. 
“T’ll go on with you, Captain Kris.” 

Yes, better to go on with him, in spite of the 
hazardous and stormy seas into which his pilot 
stars would lead him, than to let the waves roll 
between them. Some of his stars she would not 
see, and she would be afraid of the darkness 
| yawning beyond, but it is woman’s ancient 
destiny to go where her man leads. This law 
will hold until the last eagle is tamed and the 
world grows stale and senile. Better to be a 
mate to a strong captain than to command a 
ship that dares not brave the sea! 


| 





So it was decided. She would go on with the 
Fish Hawk, help him steer his ship, and sustain 
him, in his hours of need, with her superb 
woman’s strength. In return, he would give 
her the might of his arms, the warmth and 
refuge of his breast, and a love true and con- 
stant as his own compass. Pure, young love! 
As Paul Hamilton had said, no shadow must 
| fall across it. 





HANDS/ 


Too much dish washing 


in hard water 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 











ER hands were in the water 

three times a day. That 
scum which always forms when 
you put soap in hard water kept 
those hands, once white and 
smooth, all red and rough. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it a wonderful cleaner, 
with or without soap. It dis- 
courages that scum from forming. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. A teaspoonful of 
Melo in the dishpan and no 
red hands. 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub discourage the sticky 
ring from forming. ‘Two or more 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
save % to 1% the amount of soap 
and moke the soap much more 
effective. Melo costs very little, 
10 cents a can. Buy three cans. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, another in the laundry 
and a third in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the as rom your faucet 
delightfully soft a = ead to use. 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


THE Diineoues Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Iets Look Into 
LAUNDRY TUBS! 


























SCRUB ...SCRUB...SCRUB... there's 
enough hard work on wash day. Why make it 
harder by using a tub which must be scrubbed 
over and over to remove dirt and grease from a 
roughened surface? 


Over a million American women have chosen 
Alberene Soapstone laundry tubs because they 
are so easy toclean. They cannot stain, will not 
roughen, but always remain sweet and clean. 


Alberene Soapstone is not an imitation stone. . 
but a natural quarried stone from Virginia. The 
very same stone that is used in our modern high 
schools and in the “Big Ten’’ Universities be- 
cause of its sanitary, non-absorbent qualities. 


Your plumber can supply you with an Alberene 
Soapstone tub in natural blue-gray ... or with 
Duco finishes in standard colors. Each tub is 
fully guaranteed .. . and the price is lower than 
that of any other sanitary tub, 


Write today for the booklet, ‘‘Alberene, the 
Natural Stone.’ It contains information 
which every householder should have. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 West 23rd Street, New York 


\ALBERENE 











The Fish Hawk 
Steering the ship with his left hand, Nansen’s 
big right arm drew her close. He bent down, and 
she raised her lips to his. His heart, like a 
jubilant drum, beat against hers. They had 
| reached the harbor of happiness toward which 
| they had sailed. 


FTER a while they made high plans. The 
jewels with which Chianga had meant to 

do evil would be put to good use. The men 
of the Chelsea would form a company and, 
under Nansen’s leadership, launch a Venture 
they had planned fondly and long. They 
would build a big tender for the fishing vessels, 
It would be nothing less than a floating cold- 
storage plant, to run to the banks under its own 
power, meet the fishing craft, and relieve them 
of their catch. Many tons of food fish, thrown 
away now because of lack of transport, could 
be saved. Nansen’s ambition for a greater 
Alaska would be furthered, and a step would 
be taken toward the fulfilment of his dream— 


| a great maritime nation, like a new Norway, 
| under the Yankee flag, and with Ketchikan as 
| anew Stavanger, springing up girded with steel 
| on the Alaskan coast. 


One of the jewels, however, would not be 
sold. By Chianga’s spoken wish and the full 
consent of the crew, it would be given to Mary 
Hunter. 

This was a valuable diamond, with which 
an erring Muscovite duchess had once bought 
penance for her sins. Its history had been 
dark, and often it. had been the price of 
violent crime and death; but at last it was re- 
deemed. Worn on Mary’s hand, as the symbol 
of her betrothal to Kris, there was no shadow 
in its pure, blue depths. 

Mary and Nansen, who had fought so 
valiantly toobtain the Great Secret for America, 
were never to know precisely what that Great 
Secret was. But they could almost guess the 
truth from the events they had witnessed and 
from the things Hamilton and Gillmore had 


| revealed to them. 


Hamilton had told Mary how, as an Ameri- 
can spy in Russia, he had had access to certain 
all-important documents. They were too 
bulky to take with him in his flight from 
Siberia, so he had photographed them and 
condensed a great deal of evidence into the 
space of a small film roll. When he reached 
Seattle the films would be developed and prints 
taken. These, greatly enlarged, would be the 
exact reproductions of treaties between foreign 
powers, memoranda, signatures, and letters, all 
of which would help prove a moving tale of 
conspiracy and sinister alliances and black 
hate, beyond the Gulf of Okhotsk. 

About the time Paul Hamilton landed in 
Seattle, the newspapers mentioned that two 
members of the President’s cabinet started on 
a hurried trip westward. When Nansen 
showed this notice to his wife, her eyes glowed. 

Later, there was an immense increase in the 
year’s naval appropriations, and a marked de- 
velopment of America’s air force. Nansen 
himself, on subsequent voyages, saw that the 
Aleutian islands were no longer forsaken to 
the gales, that the Coast Guard vessels visited 


| them frequently, and that construction was 
going on along their rocky shores. 


No doubt the Council of the East, meeting 


| secretly at Moscow, watched all these prepa 
| rations with fury and hatred. Their high al- 


liances had come to nothing. Even such hosts 
as theirs, their millions of men and their fleets 
of airships, could not prevail against a w rakened 
America. 

The dark man must still bow to the white, 


| and Russia’s dream of one World State, godless 


and base, with the Red flag flying over all, 
must be abandoned. 

If the Eagle ever folds his wings and the 
guardians of our great republic ever become 
lax in their vigilance, America will have dire 
need of sons and daughters like Mary and Kris 
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Love 
(Continued from page 33) 


rage, from slavery to independence, from 
vulgarity to beauty, from selfishness to un- 
jlfshness. ‘The magic working this revolution 
‘< contained in one word—Love. 

When the Apostle John wrote “God is Love,” 
he was not trying to say something pretty or 
ontimental. He was not trying to make a 

beerful motto that one might frame and hang 
on the wall of one’s office, with the hope that 
t might stimulate the weary worker. John 
as making a philosophical statement, estab 
shing a principle of thought. The Power 
shose influence we discern behind appearances, 
ye Power that holds the stars in their places, 

Power that controls the mechanism of the 
niverse, that Power is Love. Every one who 
ves God and his fellowmen is in vital connec- 
ion with the central force of the universe, is in 
harmony with the Supreme Law. 


When Love Takes Hold 
What happens to a man when that idea pene- 
rates his mind and takes possession of his 
heatt? Dickens, who knew the power of love, 
has given us a good illustration in the person of 
‘crooge. On the day before Christmas Scrooge 
had a heart of ice. He was cruelly grasping, 
holly selfish; every one who met him was un- 
sy and uncomfortable, but Scrooge was the 
most miserable of all. They could escape him 
d his atmosphere. But he could not run 
way from himself. That night, in a dream, 
rue religion was revealed to him. He was born 
gain. He did not get religion so much as re- 
igion got him. When he opened his window in 
he morning, he looked out on a new world, a 
orld transformed. The weather seemed mar- 
elously inspiring. He saw a boy passing and 
hought him a remarkable boy. His life was 
led with gusto and pleasurable excitement. 
yomore dull days for Scrooge. Casual strangers 
rho met him on the street bowed and smiled, 
s if they were old friends. He carried with 
him a radiant vitality. He had love in his 
eart; and as a good furnace warms every 
oom in a building, so every part of his nature 
yas aglow. 
Those who believe in evolution say that it 
has taken millions of years to change an animal 
toaman. But Love can do that in one mo- 
ment. The old Bishop in “Les Miserables” 
ook in for the night a lump of an animal, Jean 
aljean, who stole his candlesticks. In the 
oming the police brought the poor wretch 
back to the Bishop’s house. The Bishop took a 
bok at the stolid prisoner and at the trium- 
bhant policemen, and said: “Why, I gave him 
hose candlesticks. They belong to him. Let 
im go.” He lied like a gentleman, like a 
bristian, The police are never shocked by an 
xhibition of depravity, for their callous eyes 
ave seen human nature at its worst. Yet they 
te both amazed and puzzled by a display of 
expected generosity or goodness. They were 
ewildered and looked doubtfully from their 
Hptive to the Bishop. But the man of God in- 
sted, and they went away shaking their be- 
died heads. Then the Bishop put his hand 
Jean’s shoulder and said, “Jean Valjean, my 
rother, you. belong to God now.” At that 
ys divine love entered the criminal’s 
~ : a transformed f rom a preda- 
erformed & . a man. Such is the miracle 
i a here y oe It can change a coward 
» and it can change a dull, melan- 


oly, despondent woman i : 
ple» sory voman into a being full of 


Love is the only genuine test. Two hundred 


et serious people in New England 
bt belong to ee ae qenation: “Do I or do I 
bmned?” ‘The elect Am I saved or am I 
d infallible ge John gives a simple 
assed from deati W ¢ know that we have 
etehen s . unto life because we love 
ny oo it we have love in our hearts, 
e know we eyed affection for others, then 
oo aa are Christians. This love must 
Ne, free from hatred, jealousy, or 
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The Name, Madam 


of this Sterilized Bathroom Paper 


that doctors 


are urging is 


NORTHERN Tissue 


This 10-times enlarged 
microscopic photo 
graph shows the tiny 
eplintera found inmuch 
yellow, groundwood 


This 10-times enlarged 
microscopic phote 
graph shows the soft, 
soothing, cloth-like lee 
ture af Northern Tis 
**toilet"’ paper aue Numbers af doe 
Doctors warn against tore urge ite wnmedi- 
us use. ate use, 


Ask for NORTHERN Tissue 
—2() Times Sterilized 


) D ppreendes the past two years, doctors the 
country over have been urging the use of 
a new, sterilized Bathroom Paper. Hospitals 
have adopted it. 

Thousands of women having heard of it, want 
to know what to ask for to get this Bathroom 
Paper that meets every requirement of the 
medical profession. 


To get it you ask for NortHern Tissue. 


Improved in Four Major Ways 


No other paper is quite like Northern Tissue. 
For it is sterilized 20 times. (A cultural test 
conducted by the nationally known Columbus 
Laboratories proved it as sanitary as sealed 
hospital cotton. Consider what 
that means.) 


Moreover it is cooked at a tem- 
perature of 302°. This process 
does three important things. 1. 
It whitens the paper. 2. It makes 
a soft, cloth-like texture. 3. It 
makes a paper utterly free of ir- 
ritating particles, 


Much yellow “toilet” paper con- 
tains raw groundwood. Actually 
tiny splinters. (Note illustrations 


With the Blue Core 


above.) ‘(hese splinters irritate. Frequently, 
they cause more serious rectal troubles such 
as Pruritis Ani. 

There is no raw groundwood in “cooked” 
Northern Tissue. That is why a great many 
doctors are urging the immediate discontinu- 
ance of yellow “toilet” paper in favor of white, 
sterilized Northern Tissue. 


Only 10c a Roll 


With all of its marked superiority, Northern 
Tissue cost no more than ordinary “toilet” 
paper—only 10c a roll. Hence, do not accept 
substitutes. 


But a word of caution. Every white Bathroom 
Paper is not Northern Tissue. This 
paper, endorsed by highest med- 
ical authorities, has “The Steril- 
ized Bathroom Paper” printed on 
the label. Look for this wording. 


Insist on Northern 
ill send vou a 


Order today 
Tissue 


generous 


Or, we w d 
sample, free, if you will 
send us vour name. Address, Julia 
Neidle, Nurse, Northern Paper 
Mills, Dept. 15, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. © N PM, 1928 
In using advertisements see page 6 





Makes Rugs Stay in Place 


Prevents Slipping 


Use RUGSTA to eliminate the haz- 
ard of slipping rugs. RUG-STA makes 
rugs safe for children and grown-ups. 


It is essential in these always-in-a- 
hurry days that the rugs in your home 
—on the landing, at the head of the 
stairway, on the dining, bed and liv- 
ing room floors— be treated with 


RUG-STA, 

RUG-STA is the new protective 
liquid that is so easily applied to the 
back of the rug and dries in one hour, 
forming a colorless, invisible film that 
makes the rug grip the floor, stay flat 
and always be in place. 


RUG-STA acts 
as a rug preserva- 
tive. Itis harmless 
and makes vacuum 
cleaning easier. 

RUG-STA treat- 
ed rugs wearlonger. 











RUGSTA we will SEs Preyents 


Give RUG-STA a 
trial on a few rugs 
and it will quickly 
demonstrate its 
value and econo- 
my. It is easily ap- 
plied. 


RUGSSTA is 
guaranteed by 
Good 
Housekeeping 


Your hardware 
dealer will furnish 
youwithRUG-STA. 
Many leading de- 
partment stores are 
now featuring it. 
Rug dealers as well 
as manufacturers 

recommend 


RUG-STA 


Manufactured by 
KENDALL PRODUCTS C0, CAxBRiDce 


af your dealer cannot supply you, fill in coupon 
below for size desire 
74 pint, 40c. 4 pint, 65c 1 pint, $1.25 
nd stamps, money order or check 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON.—— 
KENDALL PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. F) 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Enclosed find $ 
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| principle of love. 


| Love 


| resentment. It isa searching test. If we have 
| not that love, no creeds, no gifts of money, no 
|church attendance, can save us. According 
to John, and he was closer to the Master than 
any other person in history, not to have love 
means not to be religious. 

Peter asked his Lord, “How many times | 

shall I forgive?” He was willing to obey the 
| new rules up to a certain point, but he thought 
| there ought to be a recognized limit. That is 
the difficulty with most of us; we think there 
ought to be a limit, some “business basis,”’ | 
| some “value received.” But the Master told | 
Peter there was no limit; he was not to think | 
of his rights or of what might be owing to him. 
| He was not to calculate. The Kingdom of 
Love is outside of the world of barter and 
exchange, of the laws of debit and credit. Jt 
keeps no accounts. Religion begins where 
respectability leaves off. | 

That is why it is so difficult to grasp the 
It runs counter to our rules 
| of business, for the commercial world is based 
on the idea of exchange. Morality and re- 
spectability are excellent things in the world | 
of business. But they fall far short of love. I | 
suppose the very respectability of some per- | 
sons prevents their grasping the principle of | 
love, as the immense learning of some men | 
keeps them from having the wisdom of a little | 
child 


All Trings Are Possible 

The Master calmly made that astounding 
statement, “Love your enemies.” And an 
incredulous respectable man queries, “Love | 
my enemies? It is not always easy to love my 
friends. How can I love my enemies?” And | 
so he tries to assure himself that loving one’s | 
enemies is a counsel of perfection, not to be | 
regularly practised. On the contrary, it is 
both practical and workable. When Our Lord 
gave that prescription he was not thinking of 
our enemies; he was thinking of us, of how 
essential it is for us to get the poison of hatred 
out of our system. It is not that a man should 
go to his enemy and say, “You are my enemy, | 
but I love you because I am a Christian.” | 
Such a remark would enrage an enemy beyond 
endurance. Religion has never been under- | 
stood by sanctimonious prigs. We are told | 
that the lowest classes of society are nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than prigs. There is 
no smug virtue in true religion. Hatred, jeal- | 
ousy, and resentment are poisons, and a healthy | 
mind must eliminate them. The test is this, | 
can we think in solitude of our enemies with- | 
out resentment? Can we think of our rivals | 
without jealousy? It is difficult, but it can 
be done | 

Once I feared there was something physically 
wrong with me. I was not mistaken. I went | 
to a physician, and he said, “This means an | 
operation.” I demurred. He gave me to | 
understand that the alternative was death. | 
\““Doctor, how soon will it be convenient for | 
you to operate?”’ Although we do not love | 
operations, we choose them in preference to | 
death. The knife is better than the poison. | 
Yet, while we try to eliminate physical poisons, 
the more insidious poisons of anger, resent- 
ment, and revenge we cultivate, nourish, and 
strengthen. It is an unpleasant sight to see a 
man bent on revenge, on “getting even.”’ He 
looks unattractive, repulsive, and unhappy. 

If love is the core of the Christian religion, 
then it is worse for a church member to exhibit 
hatred than it is to indulge in the more sensa- 
tional and spectacular vices. If a minister 
should enter the pulpit drunk, it would be 
scandalous; it would be first-page news. But 
in reality it would be no worse than for him 
to show jealousy of other ministers, or hatred 
toward some member of his church. If a 
deacon should attempt to pass the plate while 
drunk, it would be an abominable spectacle; 
but it would be no more inconsistent with his 

















office than for him not to be “on speaking 
terms” with another deacon, or to indulge in | 
slanderous or ill-tempered remarks about other | 
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“They'll look lil 
new—after w 


VERNAX* the 


OVING is certainly hard on 
niture!” lamented little 
Brown. “Look at our good table, 
and my cedar chest . . . and the 
hogany clock—” “e 
“Tr’s a sad sight now,” agreed her 
husband, but cheer up—they'llla 
like new after a rub with VERN 
“But, dear— aren’t you too i 
go over them now?” 


“Not a bit—with VERNAX 
can double the effect with re 
work. Just give me a couple of dem 
cloths—” 

“IT must say it will be a relief tol 
the furniture look the way it did dat 
time you VERNAXED it. Are jam 
sure it will get back that von 
gleaming surface again?” 

“Remember how this old clock 
ed when you brought it back from# 
antique shop?” demanded her i 
band. “Didn’t VERNAX makea 
museum piece of it? And the new 
niture, too—it’s the finest thing § 
ever used on any sort of wood. 


the bottle? Let’s go!” 


You, too, can prove the value 
VERNAX — and for only 10¢. 
the coupon today for the liberal 
bottle — enough to VERNAX 
favorite piece of furniture. 


ermaXx 


"Furniture 
Cream 


Distributed by 
Schic’ zn SS o 


fo 
Arthur 8. Vernay, Inc. 
New York 


_ Reg trade mark 
par emi of Schieffelin & Co, 
20 Cooper Square, New York Cit 
Enclooed | is 10¢. Send me trial bottle of 


X and booklet, “The Care and 
of Furniture and Woods,” by Arthur S. Ve 
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To sleep soundly, quickly — what 

a blessing! But more to be desired 

is to sleep completely relaxed — 
the sleep that washes away sallow- 
ness, keeps the sparkle in your eyes, 
puts the spring in your step. You 
awaken refreshed, glad to greet the 
day. It is the giver of vitality, the 
secret of a more genial disposition, the 
source of true charm. 


The Lifetime Goal of 
Francis Karr 


The mattress that makes you sleep re- 
laxed is called “Spring-Air.” Francis 
Karr spent forty-five years in perfect- 
ing it. Leading up to it are more than 
thirty patents granted to this dean of 
bedding experts. Now that Francis 
Karr has achieved his goal, the benefits 
are yours to enjoy—and at a great 
saving because you buy direct from 
The Karr Company. 


Incomparable ! 


How can we on this page tell you 
about Spring-Air? It is so different— 
so far advanced in all its features. Not 
alone is Spring-Air superior in com- 
fort. It is Easy to Handle! Light in 
weight and flexible! As sanitary and 
delightful for home as for the famous 
hospitals and hotels. Let the free book- 
let, “Sleeping Relaxed,” explain Spring- 
Air to you. Send for it today. 


Charm 2m Keep It: 
A Gift of “Spring-Air” 


to Sleep Completely Relaxed 
until youve trie 1 


Foremost Sleep Critics 
Laud Spring-Air 

‘To you, Spring-Air is new. But Spring- 
Air has had its test by America’s fore- 
most sleep critics — In two years, more 
than 600 leading hospitals and hotels 
have purchased Spring-Air and enthusi- 
astically approve it. From them have 
come hundreds of letters like this one 
from Asa Bacon, Superintendent of 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago; Treas- 
urer and past president of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association: 


“Spring-Air mattresses are giving such 
wonderful satisfaction that I am equipping our 
entire hospital with them as rapidly as possible. 
Our patients as well as the doctors and nurses 
are perfectly delighted with these beds.” 


You Buy 
Direct 


Actually, Spring- 
Air is the meat 
costly f all mat 

tresses to manufac 

ture, Leading stores 
have been charging 
upwards of $60.00 
for it. But our 
price to you is only 
$38.50 ($41.50 west 
of Denver) more 
than a twenty-dollar 
saving For narrow 
beds the. price is 
less. Deferred pay 
ments if you wish 


20 little 


THE KARR COMPANY 


HOLLAND + MICHIGAN 
“You Can’t Buy Bed-Comfort by the Pound” 





THE KARR COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: 


GH. 1028 


It ought to be worth the price of several mattresses to me to discover how I can 
always enjoy the correct sleep diet. So please send me your booklet, “Sleeping 


Relaxed” — without obligation, of course. 


Name 
Addres > 
City 


State 
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CHIC — 
ONCE ra 
ACHIEVED 
LASTS ONLY AS 
LONG AS IT IS 
COMFORTABLE 




















Oe saw ww 


Consiper those things that smart peo- 
ple continue to favor. And you dis- 
cover that their success is due to the 
fact that their smartness has an unshak- 
able foundation of comfort and service. 

For years, the smartest people have 
continued to buy Arnold Glove-Grip 
Shoes. That they do so is proof of the 
superiority in style of Glove-Grips— 
of their knack of anticipating fashion! 
But it is even greater evidence of the 
complete satisfaction and the lasting 
comfort they give. 

The secret of this rare combination 
is the exclusive Glove-Grip feature 
which makes an Arnold shoe as pliant 
as a glove yet enables it to support 
the foot delicately and firmly. 

A step or two in these lithe, hand- 
some shoes will convince you what 
real foot-pleasure means. One glance 
will show you real smartness. Write 
us for the address of your Arnold 
dealer. M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, 
Dept. A-10, North Abington, Mass. 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE=-GRIP 
SHOES 
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Love 


church-members. Such common manifesta- 
tions of evil are more contrary to the spirit of 
our religion than drunkenness, and I have no| 
mind to defend or to palliate drunkenness. | 
Two members of the church must not live in 
hostility. 

If a man asks, “Am I then expected to ad- 
mire and to respect men and women who are 
detestable?” We are not expected to admire 
and respect them; we are simply asked to love 
them. Are we to share the opinions of others, 
when those opinions seem not only mistaken 
but degrading? We are to share no opinions 
of which we do not approve. But we can love 
men and women regardless of their opinions. 

The letters of the apostle John show a beau- 
tiful and serene temper, but he was called 
“a Son of Thunder.” In his first epistle he 
used two terrible words—liar and murderer. 
And it is salutary to remember that he was 
addressing church-members. “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar.” He doesn’t love God, and proves it by 
hating his brother. “Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” It is idle to prate 
about loving God while we have hatred in our 
hearts. But how does hatred make one a 
murderer? 

It is simple enough. Love is a creative 
force. It sees good in others, brings it out 
encourages it, develops it. They say that 
love is blind. But it is blind only to defects; 
it really has the sharpest and clearest vision, 
for it sees beauty where others see deformity, 
it sees courage in obscure corners, it detects 
and salutes in commonplace minds true no- 
bility. One can not become a good critic of 
music without first loving music; one can 
never understand men and women unless one 
begins by loving them. 

As this is true of love, so it is true that 
hatred is desolating, crippling, destructive. 
Hatred blights whatever it touches. It mur- 
ders the soul; it destroys good impulses, the 
seeds of virtue and intelligence. If a teacher 
dislikes a pupil, he is apt to destroy at birth 
every impulse toward improvement in that 
pupil’s mind. Even indifference will some- 
times blow out the lamp of the intellect. Ina 
recent English novel, ““This Day’s Madness,” 
a young girl comes running to her father in a 
state of excitement. “Oh, father, have you 
read Matthew Arnold’s poem, ‘7he Forsaken 
Merman’?” The father was reading a news- 
paper and did not wish to be disturbed. He 
said impatiently, “Yes, yes,” and went on 
reading. “But, father She.saw it was no 
use, and desisted. That father was a mur- 
derer. He blew out the lamp of his daughter’s 
mind with the chill wind of indifference. Her 
soul was just emerging, and he trampled on it. 
If selfish indifference can kill like that, one 
can easily imagine the destructive force of 
hatred. We may be murderers. 


Love Is Perpetual Youth 

Love is not only a great creative force. It is 
the best preservative. Think of all the women 
(and men) who are vainly trying to look young. 
They wish to look agile, slender, graceful; more 
persons are trying to reduce physically than 
to expand spiritually. The harder they try 
the more depressing is the result. Yet if they 
had in their hearts the principle of love, they 
would have the fountain of perpetual youth. 
Their minds and souls would be-ever fresh. 
When the good housewives put up fruit in the 
summer, they do not preserve it with acid. 
They preserve it with sugar. It takes sweet- 
ness to keep things fresh. The face of a sour 
old man or woman is an unpleasant spectacle 
But what is fairer to behold than a face aged 
by time, but keen in intelligence, eager in 
intellectual curiosity, and shin.ng with benevo- 
lence? 

Wherever we see love we see something 
divine. Where love is, there God is also. 
Tolstoi wrote a story of a shoemaker who had 
his shop in a basement. Out of the one narrow 
window he could see only the feet of the 





illing the | 

prescription of 

great authorities on 
INFANT CARE 


The U. S. Government Public Health 


Service 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Leading Life Insurance Authorities 
New York Maternity Center 
Five Leading Women’s Magazines 
43 out of 48 State Boards cof Health 
Better Babies Bureau 


ES, all these infant experts agree 

the scientific admixture of wool 
with silk or cotton should be worn 
by every child for proper protection. 
Carter’s garments safeguard your 
precious baby against both dangerous 
chills and dangerous overheating. 
Carter fabrics are so soft they will 
not irritate, so elastic they cannot 
bind. A_ special finishing process 
keeps them always soft and elastic, 
In all styles at all good stores. Also 
in all-wool, all-silk or all-cotton ft 
special requirements. 
Write for free booklet. Addresiy 
Dept. H, The William Carter Ga 
Needham Heights, Mass. A 


Carter shirts come with tape or button fastening}. 

Style 37 gives extra protection to chest ana 

stomach, The single-breasted model is especially 
comfortable for summer wear—style 3115: 
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AEG OS PAT, OFF 


Shirts and bands for babies 


lytie, ] 








Ankles are so much trimmer and smarter when 


ey wear the Gordon Narrow Heel. It lightly In line with Fashion 


nA epeats the line of the smart shoe heel, accenting the charm of the sheer-clad ankle. 
ially 


And for street, daytime or evening, the Gordon V-Line enhances the lovely contours 


phich nature's shadows give bare ankles. 
“ The new Gordon fall colors are distinctly different. Especially designed for wear 


pith the dark red, wine and prune costume colors that Fashion is favoring this fall are 


lytie, Dianne and Souris, the latter of which is charmingly appropriate for black and grays. 
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This advertisement was paid for by women who, differing in race, creed and political party, are one in the belief thatis 
is the clear duty and high privilege of American womanhood to elect Herbert Hoover President of the United State, 











SIGNED BY 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Kathleen Norris 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 


Former President, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs 


Mrs. John D. Sherman 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
M. Carey Thomas 
President Emeritus, Bryn Mawr College 
Ellen Pendleton 
President of Wellesley College 
Ada Comstock 
President of Radcliffe College 


Mrs. Edward Bok 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


Former President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Maud Wood Park 
Former President, League of Women Voters 
Inez Haynes Irwin 
Bina West 
President of Woman’s Benefit Association 
Mary Garrett Hay 


Former Chairman, League of Women Voters 
of New York City 


Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
First President, Cal. Fed. Women's Clubs 
Mrs. Harry P. Burnham 
Mrs. Henry Rea 
Member Soldier Relief Commission 
Lenna Lowe Yost 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Abby L. Marlatt 
University of Wisconsin 
Adelia Prichard 


Former President, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. Francis King 
Honorary President, Woman's National] Farm 
and Garden Association 


Mrs. Robert G. Mead 
Founder of Society for Control of Cancer 
Dr. Katharine Blunt 
University of Chicago 
Mrs. Henry Breckinridge 
Founder of Wilmer Foundation for the Blind 
and Child Health Day 


Esther Lape 
Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt 
President, Mills College 
Mrs. Henry Ford 
Mrs. Ogden Reid 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
Editor 
Mrs. George Maynard Minor 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. Lewis L. Strauss 
Mrs. Leonebel Jacobs 
Portrait Painter 


Anne Hard 


Mrs. James J. Storrow 


President, American Homemakers, Inc. 





For further information, address 


Mrs. F. Louis Slade 


National Women’s Committee for Hoover 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover 
OU. U. 


Thirty-seven Leading Women tell why 
they will vote for HERBERT 


HOOVER 


He has the vision to understand great problems, the courage to 
undertake them, the ability to conquer them. 





No other man knows so deeply the horrors of war and is » 
capable of commanding peace. 


In 1914 he gave up his mining interests and the certainty d 
wealth to feed and clothe ten million war-ravaged peopl. 


He saved the families of thousands of American farmers at the 
close of the War by persuading the Allies not to cancel cor 
tracts for American agricultural goods. 


He is the great humanitarian of the age and the great organize, 
a man who makes his dreams come true. He organized 
relief for 600,000 homeless Americans and developed a sound 
business life for the stricken community. Working with 
100,000 citizens, he made possible the Better Homes Move 
ment to raise our standard of living. He built the Amenca 
Child Health Association, saving each year thousands d 
children. 


exemplifies American opportunity. An orphan at level 
without money or influence, he has made his life one of the 
most useful in history. 





Hoover’s cause is the cause of the home. Every woman should feel the deepé 
pride that her vote can help make this great man the leader of our count 
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C When the last 
dish is done... 


Do your hands 
say 


HOUSEWORK 


yp so unnecessary to have hands that 
say “housework” for it’s easy to keep 
@ them attractive. Just use Chamber- 
lain’s Hand Lotion before and after put- 
ting your hands in water. It’s no trouble 
10 use for it dries quickly and is not the 
least bit sticky. 

Busy housewives find it easy to kee 
their hands soft, white and satiny-smoot 
with this clear, liquid lotion, It prevents 
reddening and roughening because it 
soothes, softens and heals, and because 
it protects the pores “like an invisible 
glove.” 

This beauty treatment for your hands 
will be a revelation, because it’s actually 
new and different, so get a bottle today. 
It’s only fifty cents. Your druggist should 
have it. Or you can try it at our expense 
by sending the coupon below. Chamber- 
lain Laboratories, 2108 Sixth Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A—See how this 
“invisible glove” 
protects pores. 
B—Noprotection. 
Pore inflamed by 
dirt and cold. 


erlain’s 


‘HAND LOTION | 


_ Signthecoupnnand <== 
try the “invisible meses 


glove”at our expense 


CHAMBERI.AIN LABORATORIES 
2108 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa * 


Please send your one week trial bottle, free. 


Love 


| passers. 
|family died, and he was left alone. Then, 
|like many solitary and forsaken men and 


women, he turned to the Gospels for comfort | 


and encouragement; there he found relief and 
balm. Every night, when the day’s work was 
over, he lit his lamp, and read the immortal 
| words of divine grace. He meditated deeply. 


| He wished that he might have been with Peter | 
|and John and actually have seen his Lord. | 


| “If I only could see him!” The next day a 
| poor fellow came in, almost penshing with 


' | hunger and cold. Martin helpcd him; gave 


| him hot tea and food and spoke words of en- 
|couragement. The stranger went on his 
| with hope renewed. 
|a street quarrel. 
|old apple woman. Martin went out and made 
the boy restore the apple, and the old woman 
|and the boy went their way in peace. That 
| night he got out his Testament, and as he was 
| reading, he wished again that he might have 
|had the privilege of seeing his Master. A 
light appeared in the room, and he heard a 
| voice saying: 

“Why, Martin, Martin, don’t you see me? 
I have been with you all the day.” 

Then Martin knew that the Master had 


really been there, and that he had received | 


him. 


(Continued from page 91) 


| The Care of Floors 
| 


| be used in conjunction with the steel shavings. 

| If the floor is rough after the old finish has been 
removed, it should be gone over with medium 
sandpaper. 
removed and the floor is dry and clean, you are 
ready to begin the task of finishing. 

The day-to-day care of floors differs, of 
course, with the type of finish. The wax floor 
needs only to be dusted with a dustless mop. 
Never use anything but wax on the floor—and 
not too much of that, as we warned you above. 
When the wax wears down, making it neces- 
sary to brighten up the floor, a very thin fresh 
coating of liquid or paste wax is applied. Be 
most generous with the polishing. 

In many localities electric waxing machines 
can be rented by the day and can be depended 
upon to develop a hard coating that will fore- 
stall future difficulties with your floor. We can 

| not answer the question of how often to apply 
wax, for this depends entirely upon the amount 
and kind of traffic over the floors. It is a mis- 
take to think that a regular monthly application 
is needed; several months may pass before it is 
| necessary to apply more wax. This is depen- 
dent, of course, upon the first coat being cor- 
rectly applied, well polished, and well dusted 
daily. If much-traveled areas become thin and 
slightly worn, apply wax to these portions 
only, first taking off the wax from the worn 
area if it is soiled. 

Varnished and painted floors need only a 
dustless mop for removing dirt and dust. They 
should be kept as free as possible from grit 
which tends to scratch the surface. They will 
wear down, of course, where the tread is great- 
est, so a renewing coat of varnish or paint 
should be applied before the surface shows very 
definite signs of wear. This finish, unlike wax, 
must be applied over the entire floor. 

In the general care of floors, prevention is 
worth much more than cure. With a finished 
floor, scrubbing is not necessary. The less 
water used on a wood floor, the better. If 
something is spilled upon the floor, clean it up 
as quickly as possible. If grease is spilled and 
has had time to be absorbed by the wood, or 
if acid from radio batteries makes an ugly 
| spot on the floor, we must not expect to rectify 
the damage completely. Waxed floors can be 
patched if the spot is not too deep, but in 
many cases a complete refinishing of the floor 
is the only solution. This is why the regular 
| daily care of floors is so important. 








He grew old; the members of his | 


Later in the day he say 
A boy had stolen from an | 








When all the old finish has been | 
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Insuring the life 
of a sheet 


The best insurance is the Utica label 
on sheets and pillow cases. Sheets 
carrying this name are made from 
high grade, strong cotton; spun with 
just the proper twist to insure strength 
—closely woven for durability; fin- 
ished a permanent white and abso- 


lutely free of all “filler.” The smooth 


surface and firm, close texture of 
Utica sheets and pillow cases will 
survive countless washings. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is 
also a high quality sheet, 
lighter weight than “Utica” 
and therefore lower in price. 


COTTON MILLS 


UTICA, N. Y. 





Utica Steam & Mo 
hawk Valley Cotton 
Mills 

Columbia Street 
Utica, New York. 


CO) Send free copy of 
illustrated Booklet 
on correct bed 
making 


} Enclosed 








] Enclosed find 25c for 2 piece set 
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A Safe Slumber Suit 
for your Little Ones 


we \ Bees . 





247 Physicians Certify to the Fabric 
and Design of this Garment 


HYSICIANS more than anyone else realize the great 
importance of a proper sleeping garment in conserving 

the health of little children. They know that a child's 
vitality sinks to a low point at night, that winter tempera- 
ture changes are full of danger, and that the factor of safety 
in a child's health is woefully small as compared with that 
of older people. 

The CertoSafe Slumber Suit is the result of extended research and 
experiment in working out the kind of sleeping garment that some of the 
most prominent physicians have advocated. Since it has been worked out its 
fabric and design have been endorsed and approved by 247 physicians 

Wise mothers realize that even in such an every-day matter as the selec- 
tion of a sleeping garment, physicians know best and that following their 
advice implicitly will save much needless worry and anxiety. 

When you, too, follow the advice of these physicians and safeguard your , ql 
child's health in a CertoSafe Slumber Suit you are putting one of your i} 
most serious worries behind you for all time 

Send for booklet, “Safety for the Little Ones While They Sleep,” and ADVANTAGES 
we will include with it our Bedtime Bunny Book full of charming bedtime that mean Safer): 
stories by a well-known author, and tell you where the CertoSafe Slumber a, 2 Seirte oft end warm wOt 
Suits can be procured 


THE SCI-EN-TEX INDUSTRIES, Scranton, Penna. 


(Certo Sate 


HYGIENIC 


SLUMBER SUIT 
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Men Can Be So Blind! 


(Continued from page 32) 


an elegant shop, and it had but one small, olg. 
fashioned window. But it had fresh buns 
nightly, and small tarts with pineapple and 
| cherry centers. Mr. Anderson was partial tg 
pineapple and cherries. And the woman be. 
hind the counter was plump and cheery in her 
white, starchy apron. There was a know; 
twinkle in her eyes. She gave you a smile 
with your change, and exchanged a word about 
the weather, and laughed indulgently whep 
little Miss Kenny squabbled amicably with 
Mr. Anderson about the great number of buns 
| and tarts he bought. 
| “Good gracious!” little Miss Kenny would 
|cry. “Who'll eat all those?” 
| “You will,” Mr. Anderson would retum, 
| “And I will. . We all will.” 
When they got to the brownstone hous. 
little Miss Kenny’s mother would repeat the 
scolding. 
| “You shouldn’t, Mr. Anderson.” And to her 
| daughter, “‘Alice, why do you let him?” 
Little Miss Kenny would try to defend her. 
self, her voice a small wail. “I tell him not to, 
But he goes right ahead.” 

Little Miss Kenny’s mother had a Wedg. 
wood service saved from a more prosperous 
day. She would get it out, and spread a snowy 
tablecloth that had been bleached years and 
years before in a sunny Irish field, and light 
two tall, tapering candles in old silver candle. 
sticks, and preside over the table with charm. 
ing old grace. She had snowy hair, little Miss 
Kenny’s mother. She understood all about 
Mr. Anderson’s passion for stained glass. She 
appreciated his flower motifs. Once she had 
had a great garden. The curve of a petal 
could wake her to rapture, the tender color of 
a new bud to ecstasy. Mr. Anderson fed on 
her approval, blossomed and grew bold on it. 
Not that she was omnipresent. Not little 
Miss Kenny’s mother! She knew that young 
people must be alone sometimes. She would 
excuse herself early. 

They would remain at the table. Between 
them the candles would sputter and dwindle 
lower and lower. Mr. Anderson would talk 
of his work with Thompson and Dunhill. 
They were making the plans for a beautiful 
cathedral, and they had promised to let him 
have a whack at the windows. He had some 
thoughts on them already. He would fish out 
a pencil and a scrap of paper from his pocket 
and make diagrams as he talked. 

Little Miss Kenny would listen intently and 
nod her curly, brown head soberly. “I see,” 
she would say. 

Mr. Anderson would look at the sweet 
gravity of her face, at the absorbed interest 
in her violet-blue eyes, at the soft curve of her 
red little mouth, and a sudden, almost over 
whelming desire would seize him to swoop 
down upon her, and gather her littleness into 
his arms, and hold her close, close, close unti 
he could hear the beating of her heart agains 
his. 

But he didn’t. He was afraid, Mr. Ander 
son. Still afraid. She might refuse him. That 
thought brought the sweat to his forehead 
He went home to his rooms and did sums in his 
bank book. 


NE lunch hour he saw a string of beads in 
window. They were deep blue in color with 
an undertone of violet. They reminded hin 
at once of little Miss Kenny’s eyes. He weal 
in and bought them. The shopkeeper PU 
them in a long, flat box on a bed of soft, white 
cotton, where they twinkled like periwinkles. 
He thought to himself with a lift at his heart 
“If she takes these! If she accepts these! 
He put them on his dresser when he returnet 
liome in the evening to freshen up with @ 
shower and a shave. Chester was already 
standing before his bureau and arranging t 
photographs upon it in new positions. It we 
a periodic little rite with Chester, this shifting 
of his lady-loves upon his bureau. Invaria® 












Men Can Be So Blind! 


it meant he had acquired a new flame, a new 
amour. It was interesting to watch him, the 
way he pushed his old loves to the back and 
ve the forefront, center, to his newest pas- 
gon. This time she was a rather florid blonde 
girl. Around her full face her hair was fluffed 
in an exaggerated aureole deftly high-lighted 
by a shrewd photographer, and across the bot- 
tom she had signed herself, “With all my love, 
illie!”’ 
. “Going out?” asked Chester. 

“Yyp!” sang Mr. Anderson. 

“Library again?” 

“Uhuh.” 

Mr. Anderson passed into the bathroom. 
He whistled as he splashed under the shower. 
And shaved twice, powdering lavishly after- 
ward. He did not notice, as he slipped the box 
of beads into his overcoat pocket half an hour 
later, that the string which bound it had been 
tied anew. 


HAPPILY he proceeded to dinner in the 
eighty-cent restaurant where he went 
nightly, and thence to the library. Little Miss 
Kenny was behind the desk as he swung in 
through the revolving doors. He doffed his hat 
jauntily. He thought a little flush leaped to her 
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1S cheeks. 

7 He said, “Good evening, Miss Kenny.” 
d Very correctly. 

nt She answered, “Good evening, Mr. Ander- 
t son.” 

. Even the disillusioned, bitter librarian with 





her gimlet eyes could find nothing improper in 
such an exchange of greetings. She sniffed, 


















































he but Mr. Anderson went into the reading room, 
ad took off his overcoat, folded it carefully across 
tal the back of his chair, found his books, brought 
of forth paper and pencil from his pockets. He 
on made a great show of industry. A great show. 
it. But alas, it was merely a show. He did no 
tle work. Ever and anon his eyes strayed to the 
ng clock. It seemed to him that the hands were 
ald glued there. They hardly seemed to move. 
He had arrived at seven. He would have to 
ren wait until nine. Two never-ending hours! 
dle He tried to concentrate upon the design of 
alk an Easter lily. An Easter lily, so white and 
ill. slender and pure in outline. For a certain type 
iful of window it would lend itself admirably. As. 
him acenter motif— He began to draw. But his 
me pencil wandered. He found himself writing 
out “Alice. Alice Kenny. Alice Anderson. Mrs. 
“ket George Anderson.” He liked the last best, and 
sat off and looked at it, his head cocked on a 
and side. 
ee,” It was seven-thirty. It was seven forty-five. 
It was eight. Ten after. He began to weave 
nee! the letters A. A. into a design. That task 
rest fascinated him. He narrowed his eyes and 
het screwed up his lips as he worked. Now on sil- 
Ver: verware, he thought— 
00) The clock struck the long-awaited hour of 
into nine. Mr. Anderson rose with a scramble, 
anti seized his overcoat, picked up his hat, his 
ainst papers, pencils, and headed toward the desk 
where little Miss Kenny was waiting, her coat 
nder- upon her arm. 
That He helped her on with it. They went to- 
head ward the revolving doors, swung out. A bitter 
n his harsh wind attacked them. , 
He said protectively: “Fasten your coat 
around your neck. You'll take cold if you 
sina don’t.” “And waited until she obeyed. Then 
with he tucked her arm through his. 
44 bent, re — the steps, into the street, 
eir heads agai 
oii Ml Teached the comer gainst the gale. They 
white “Hey, there! Hey, George!” 
a, Chen Anderson looked around. There was 
r- | cock bine ane along at the curb in his pea- 
urned r. Anderson’s first impulse was to run 
vith @ = little Miss Kenny's hand and run, An 
ay° he iyi precipitantly, down the street. But 
SS ae ‘illal a “ stood, instead, rooted to the 
Spot, of ¢ i , 
ia ing sense of — with an overwhelm- 
rian) 


Chester brought his car to a stop. He opened 
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tangy sauces 
to vary meat courses 





SPICY CREAM SAUCE 

For Hot Fish Dishes 
Blend 2 tablespoons flour with 2 table- 
spoons melted butter, 4 teaspoon salt. 
Add 1 cup milk; stir over low fire until 
smooth. Boil 1 minute. Add 4 cup Premier 
Salad Dressing, 4% cup minced pickle, 1 
minced pimiento. 


PIQUANT SAUCE 
Delicious for Roasts 


Fold 4 cup whipped cream (sweet or sour) 
and 4 cup grated horseradish into 4 cup 
Premier Salad Dressing. Chill before serv- 
ing. This sauce is especially delicious when 
served with roasts, hot or cold. 


PREMIER CURRANT SAUCE 
Savory with Fowl 
Blend 1 tablespoon melted butter, 1 4 table- 
spoons flour, 4 teaspoon salt. Add 1 cup 
water; bring to boil, stirring constantly. Boil 
1 minute. Add 2 tablespoons currant jelly 
and 2 tablespoons Premier Salad Dressing. 


HARTFORD SAUCE 
With an Oriental Flavor 


Blend thoroughly % cup Premier Salad 
Dressing, 4 cup Premier Chili Sauce. Beat 
in 2 teaspoons curry powder. A larger 
amount of curry powder gives this sauce a 
special savor for cold fish dishes. 


‘PF pROOF of the cook is in the sauce,” they used to say. But, now, with 

tangy Premier Salad Dressing even the least experienced cook can 
quickly mix a sauce fit for the choicest roast or plain warmed-over meats. 
Send us the coupon below for your free copy of “Aladdin’s Lamp at Meal- 


times,” containing 98 tested recipes. 


. Premier 


SALAD DRESSING 
A perfect mayonnaise 





Francis H. Leggett & Co., Dept. 103, 27th St. and Hudson River, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free “An Aladdin’s Lamp at Mealtimes”—your new recipe book. 
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hentai Sereet............ 


State 


Try: Premier Coffee, Premier Tongue, Premier Peaches, Premier Chili Sauce, Premier Spinach 
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Every Car 
Needs SIMONIZ 


T’S astonishing the differ- 
ence that Simonizing makes 
in the appearance of a 
motor car. Simoniz withstands 
the test of time and weather— 
and really makes it possible to 
retain the lustre, color and beauty 
of motor car finishes for years. 
There is no reason for anyone 
driving a dull, discolored | car 
when it’s so simple to Simoniz it. 
A little Simoniz Kleener “ne with 
a cloth quickly restores the lustre and 
the color by removing all grime, 
discolorations and blemishes. Then 
Simoniz leaves a hard beautiful 
surface that protects the fin- 
ish for a long time and 
keeps the color from 

fading. 








CLEAN WASHING MACHINES 
with SIMONIZ KLEENER 
sinc a few twists of the wrist and a little 

Simoniz Kleener remove the soap and 

dirt that form a hard almost metallic 
scum in the bowl and on the finish of wash- 
ing machines. It works like magic; then, a 
coating of Simoniz will protect the finish and 
make it easy to keep clean and beautiful. 

Insist on Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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| Men Can Be So Blind! 


| 

|the door and hopped out. In his greatcoat 
|that made his shoulders appear twice their 
| breadth he cut an exceedingly dashing figure. 
| He smiled his dazzling smile, one eye on Mr. 
| Anderson, the other on little Miss Kenny. 

“Well, well, well!” he said. “Who'd have 
| thought I’d bump into you!”” He opened wide 
the door of his peacock-blue sportster. “Hop 
in!” he invited. “TI’ll ride you over, wherever 
you’re going.” 

He sounded so innocent, so gracious, so 
hearty. But Mr. Anderson could have killed 
him. He knew. Chester had trailed him. 

He said, not at all cordially, “Mr. Loomis— 
Miss Kenny.” 

Chester bowed and swept his hat from his 
head with a great flourish. Chester knew how 
to bow and doff his hat. 

“Miss Kenny. I’m delighted.” 

Even in the half-dark Mr. Anderson could 
see his eyes light and gleam. Chester with fresh 
scent in his nostrils! Mr. Anderson clutched 
little Miss Kenny’s arm tighter. 

“Come along.”’ Chester ushered them into 
the seats, spread a robe across little Miss | 
Kenny’s knees. “Where to?” he asked cheerily. | 

Mr. Anderson gave the direction. Oblig- | 
ingly Chester sent the car leaping ahead. Be- | 
fore the bakery where they stopped nightly for | 

buns and tarts, Mr. Anderson prepared to get | 





out. But Chester forestalled his move. 
| “Pastry?” he queried. “Say, I know a place! 
| Only a few minutes in the car, but they’ve got 
| the most wonderful stuff you ever— Just let | 
{ 

Mr. Anderson opened his mouth to protest. | 
But Chester was already swinging the sportster | 
| about, sending it flying through the streets. 
| He went back again, over toward the west, to 
| the more brightly lighted section of the city. | 
| Arrived before a glittering place with great, 
| ornamental cakes in the window, he alighted 
| first, and turned and offered his hand to little 
Miss Kenny. 

“Brrrr!” he said. “Cold! Even in the car! 
What say we all go in and have some hot} 
—, The whipped cream they give you 

ere—”’ 
| Little Miss Kenny sat hesitating. “Really. 
|I don’t think I’d better. You see I nave | 

to—”’ 
| She looked pleadingly toward Mr. Anderson, | 
waiting for him to come to her aid. But Mr. 
Anderson seemed to be numbed, and Chester 
| boomed in his great voice: 

“Oh, come now! We won’t be more than 
|ten minutes. And I'll take you back. You 
| won’t be any later than if you had walked.” | 
They went in. Chester signaled to a waiter. | 

They were ushered to a table. Chester drew 
| the chair for little Miss Kenny, helped her slip | 
| her coat over the back of it, took then the seat | 
directly opposite, where he could see well the | 
violet beauty of her eyes. His face lit up. His | 
eyes flashed. He began to talk, to weave his 
charm of line, and good looks, and manner. 

Despair sat in Mr. Anderson’s soul. He 
| gave a single sip at his coffee, pushed the cup 
away. The huge slice of chocolate layer cake 
that the waiter had brought with the coffee 

and that Chester recommended loudly and 
lavishly he did not even cut into. He was sud- | 
denly too sick. He had watched Chester work | 
before. Work swiftly, dazzlingly, surely, so 
that he took a girl completely off her feet. | 
| Little Miss Kenny’s eyes. They were round, | 
| saucer-like, fascinated. 

When he went home that night, the string of | 
| beads was still in his pocket. 


M R. ANDERSON’S idyl was shattered. In 


the next few weeks Chester broke it 
quite to smithereens. Mr. Anderson would be 
sitting in the reading-room, waiting for nine | 
o'clock to strike, and Chester would arrive at 
‘the very last minute, his cheeks ruddy with | 


let your heating con- 
tractor perform this 
inexpensive miracle 


ON’T put it off another day. Phone 
your -heating and plumbing con- 
tractor. Say this: ‘Put my heating 
system in order, clean out the boiler— 
and show me how to vacuum-ize my sys- 
tem with Hoffman No. 2 Valves.” 

He will tell you: ““To vacuum-ize your 
system requires the locking out of air, 
the element that robs the boiler of its 
ability to deliver all its heat. Mortal 
enemies—air and steam. Aijr destroys 
steam, takes away its heat. Get that 
air out and lock it out with Hoffman No. 
2 Valves—and the steam won't have to 
fight every inch of its way into radiators, 
pushing out air every time drafts are 
opened.” 

With air shut out and no resistance to 
overcome, radiators fill with steam 15 
minutes (instead of an hour) after drafts 
are opened. When the fire is banked 
radiators give off heat for 3 hours (in- 
stead of 30 minutes), because air cannot 
get in to dissipate it. 

What comfort this one simple change 
can bring! How easy it is to figure out 
the dollars saved in fuel! 

Look up yout 
heating contrac 
tor’s telephone 
number nov. 
Just the above 
23 words to him 
will take the bite 
out of icy 
weather prot 


ised soon. 


FREE BOOK, 


in word and pow 
the emaxing 7, 

Homes 0, 2 Ve 
uum Valves. , 
for this book andi 
you wish, the nam 
of a reliable heatias 
and plumbing vod 
tractor near 

Hoffman Specials 
Company, “3 
Dep't R13, 
West 45th Stree 
New York City 
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\the cold, his bold eyes glowing, his peacock- | Vy, VY, 
| blue car waiting outside. And he would take ‘ACUUM \ [ALVES 


little Miss Kenny’s arm, right under Mr. 
Anderson’s nose, and trip out with her. Mr. 
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Where men eat 
what they want, 


they choose ‘Ripe Olives 


Oo: THE San Francisco Com- 


C 


* 


Olives 


mercial Club, where represent- 
ative business men gather at 
noon, approximately 900 Ripe 
Olives are consumed at lunch- 
eon every day. 

These men order what they 
liketoeat.T hey find Ripe Olives 
delicious, appetizing, satisfying. 
Try them on your own table— 
thewhole family willenjoy them. 


The California sun packs Ripe 
Olives full of flavor. They are 
allowed to ripen on the tree, 
where they accumulate the val- 
uable natural oil that makes 
them healthful and nourishing. 

Afew RipeOlivestuckedinany 
salad give a distinctive touch, 
a delightful flavor contrast. In 
hotdishesthey providetherich- 
ness of mushrooms. With light 
luncheons and teas, or served 
with sandwiches, they form a 
constituent part of the meal. 


A & 4 


R | 


A handful of Ripe Olives in 
the children’s lunch box will 
give young bodies food to thrive 
on. Your physician will tell you 
that Ripe Olives rate high in 
food value. 


If your grocer does not have Ripe 
Olives, we will be glad to put you in 
touch with a reliable source of supply. 

Let us send you a recipe booklet, tell- 


ing many unusual ways to serve Ripe 
Olives, ‘The coupon brings it—free. 


F QO R N I 


. 
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This advertisement is sponsored by a 
Statewide organization of growers and 
packers, which co-operates with the Cali- 
Sornia State Cannery Inspection Depart- 
ment in standardizing, improving and 


supervising the packing of all Ripe O/ives. 


A 


Please send me your free recipe booklet. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
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YES! 


“CORNED BEEF 
and CABBAGE” 


IS A 


DELICIOUS 
DISH 


aL a deli by sweet 
of the choic- 


oo indinding the sir- 


loins and porterhouses. 


WAYS 

TO SERVE 
CORNED 
BEEF 


Mail coupon for 
practical recipes 
of nourishing, ev- 
ery-day dishes by 
a famous cook. 


jaa cook corned beef in an open 
pot? You waste weight, time and 
nourishment. Anglo is cooked in its 
container, without bone, surplus fat or 
sinew. No shrinkage. All the sustain- 
ing meat juices retained. 


cANGLO 


CORNED BEEF « 


Sold by all good dealers throughout the U.S.and Canada 


The Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc. 
154 Nassau St. New York 


: The Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., 154 Masson Se.. N.Y. 
Please send me folder, “ "Tested Recipes”. 10-28 


NOTE: Shaw include your Dealer's s name 
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| Men Can Be So Blind! 


|Anderson, his eyes murderous, would drag 
miserably in the rear. 
Or Mr. Anderson would be coming along to 
the brownstone house, one arm laden with 
cherry and pineapple tarts, the othez guiding 
little Miss Kenny, and there would be Chester, 
comfortably ensconced in the dining-room, 
chatting familiarly with little Miss Kenny’s 
mother, his own offering of superior cakes and 
glacéed fruits already on the table. Mr. Ander- 
son’s purchase would look very mean beside it. 
Even the fact that little Miss Kenny.seemed to 
prefer the cherry and pineapple tarts brought 
no cheer to Mr. Anderson’s heart. Or perhaps 
he was too miserable to notice that she es- 
chewed Chester’s sophisticated pastries? In 
Chester’s presence Mr. Anderson was suddenly 
dumb, and blind, and wooden. It was as if a 
paralysis smote him. 
| Chester called little Miss Kenny “Alice.” 
He had called her that at the third meeting. 
| Little Miss Kenny called him ‘‘Chester.” So 
| did her mother. Somehow it had come about. 
| Mr. Anderson was still “Mr. Anderson.” 
| One evening little Miss Kenny was not at the 
| library. Frightened, Mr. Anderson approached 
|her gimlet-eyed associate for information. 
| Where was Miss Kenny? Hadn’t she come in? 
| Was she sick, did they know? 

. “No,” said the gimlet-eyed one, and Mr. 
Anderson fancied he caught a gleam of scorn 
in her boring eyes. “Miss Kenny is not ill. 
She asked to have the ev rening off because she 
was going to the theater.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Anderson. “Oh!” And 

was as if something within him had died. 

He went home. He threw himself into a 
chair and stared into the gas log in the fire- 
place. In his eyes battles raged and king- 
doms fell. He sat up until Chester came in a 
| little after midnight. Then he went abruptly | 
to bed without saying a word. 


It was a week later that Chester had little | 


Miss Kenny’s photograph. 
bureau, well to the fore, flanked by all its prede- 
cessors in his affections. 
it, and he saw red. With a hoarse cry he put 
out his hand and swept the whole array to the | 
floor. 

He vowed he would not go to the library | 
again. He was through with little Miss Kenny. | 
Through. She had made her choice. 

He stayed away a week. He stayed away | 
two weeks. He went every night to the movies | 
and sat staring until his eyes ached. 
do no work. The third week he could stand 
it no longer. Oh, she might not want to see 
him, he might mean absolutely nothing to her, 
but she was all in the world to him, all, and he 
had to see her, to hear her voice, at least. 

GHE greeted him with a little startled cry, a 

glad little cry he thought for a minute. 
| Red leaped to her cheeks. Her voice had a 
| quiv er in it. 

/° “Mr Anderson! 
happened to you! 

“Did you?” said Mr. Anderson. And de- 
spite his resolution to be cool, oh, so cool, a 
little eager flame leaped up in him. “I—I 
| didn’t think you’d miss me.” 

“Oh! But I did!’’ She was so eager to as- 
sure him. Her eyes were so sincere. Mr. An- 
derson began to unbend completely. “Even 

Mother’s been inquiring. We asked Chester, 
and he said you—” 

Chester! They had asked Chester! 
Anderson stiffened. 

“Got to look something up,” he said, and 

| passed inside toward the book stalls. 

He was all a-tremble. His hands were wet 
with perspiration. When he drew a book from 
the shelves, his fingers shook. ‘Idiot!’ he 
raged at himself. ‘Why don’t you let well 
enough alone and stay away from here?” 

He was still upbraiding himself when Chester 
blew in and came directly toward him. 

“Well, well, well!” said Chester. “Look 
| who’s back on the job again and none the worse 
for wear and tear! Where you been all these 





I—I wondered what had 





Mr. 


Now- Al | the 
advantages 


of Bran 


with the deliciousness you 
crave at breakfast. . . in this 
appetizing whole wheat food 


OU are worn-out, head-achy, tired with 
out reason; your skin is sallow, your step 
has lost its pep. Thousands go the same path, 
and try the same relief measures. 
Bran! Roughage! Unpleasant, but it's better 
than taking medicines. 


Tomorrow morning at breakfast, learn how 





it | 


It stood on his | 


delicious the right food can be. Eat Pettijohn’s 
with sugar and cream. A rich whole wheat 
| cereal that contains but conceals all the bran. 


Here—though you can’t taste it—all the 
mineral content is saved; the cellulose is re 
tained; and the carbohydrates, proteins pro 
vide needed nourishment. Besides it has 4 
| crunchy texture that’s good for lazy teeth a 
well as lazy digestions. 


Mr. Anderson spied 


He could | 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it to 
morrow, at the suggestion of The Quaker 
Oats Company. 

All the advantages of bran— 

plus—are told in a booklet 

you will want to read. Send 


the attached coupon today 
for“The Truth About Bran.” 


Pettiyohn's 


The Quaker Oats Company 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 
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RE you tired of the same old tastes? Don’t you 
sometimes long for a brand new flavor to set 
your lips smacking as they did when you were ten? 

Then think of the Date . . . the Dromedary Date. 
There is flavor for you. Nothing else under the sun 
has the same suave and languorous taste. 

Eat them like the fine fruit they are. Get the Drome- 
dary flavor into your salads, your desserts and your 
quick-breads. Nothing else gives the family the same 
uste-thrill in the good old dishes . . . or is so easy to 
compose in new and exciting delicacies. ~i 

But be sure to get Dromedary Dates—not for our =Y » 5 a, rth V. 
sake, but for your own. Every grocer in the land who a -— ere 
considers ie dieniiaans of the foods he sells will have Pe eae bet Gran Fa Sir Me ieedee™ —— 
Dromedary Dates for you. Dromedary cleanliness is | 
axiomatic and absolute. 


Don’t you long for a new and vivid taste? Geta new 
package of fresh Dromedary Dates today. 


2 And you rack your poor head} 
for a really new dessert 


ror 


& 
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Dates are Versatile! 
The Date has hundreds of uses . . . the children will 
tat their morning cereal with avidity if you put in half UPA! ' - 
a dozen dates as sugar plums . . . Dates are easy to stuff = 
= (de i 
a 








with fruits, fudge, nuts or cheese. They are fine in 
muffins and quick-breads, Excellent in salads and des- = Fon ated pee 
setts, Send the coupon for “The Date Book,” which =| wee hess gaara  — ssid yun Dotaceary Utes 
tells the newest ways to use this delicious fruit. 


EE 


Make a Stuffed Date and Fruit Salad 


6 slices canned pine- Special fruit salad 
apple dressing 
4(% pks.) Drome- 1% cream cheese 
dary Dates 2 tablespoons cream or 
12 nut meats ee 


1 banana Lettuce 
Stuff the dates with cheese which has been rubbed to a 
paste with the cream. Press a nut meat into the center of 
each date. Arrange sliced banana around each slice of 
Pineapple and place four stuffed dates in the center. Top 
with your special fruit salad dressing. 


























ressing 


In convenient packages 
—either Pitted or Plain 








THE HILLS BROTHERS CO., 
110C Washington St., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “‘THE DATE BOOK,” containing many new 
and original Dromedary recipes. 


Name 


Address 
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Here’s the ONLY ‘Toaster 


Se 
Works Automatically 


F you’ve ever seen one of these automatic 

toasters work; you know, without telling, 
why it’s in use in over 200,000 homes and 
has replaced many less modern toasters. 


With no more bother than setting a little 
indicator for the Exact Kinp Or Toast 
You Want, you get your toast just that way 
—automatically. 
It’s more than a mere toaster. It’s an efficient 
toastmaking machine that toasts bread to 
exactly the degree you want, then auto- 
matically discharges it. Then automatically 
turns off its own current. 
All you do is slip in a piece of bread and set 
the indicator. That’s all. No watching, no 
burning, no turning. 

Can’t Burn Toast! 


It can’t burn toast. And it never goes wrong. 
You can leave the room while it’s operating. 
It toasts both sides at once. And thus gives 
you toast of superlative excellence. 
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You Needn’t Watch 





1 


Drop a slice 
of breadin 
oven—set in- 
dicator for 
EXACTkind 
of toast you 
want. 





2 


Press the 
levers down 
—then forget 


you are mak- ¢t 


ing toast. 











3 


“Pop!” and 
it’s there on 
top. Just the 
kind of toast 


you ordered 





in the World 


CAN’T Burn Toast! 


Wherever you go, people are discarding their 
old toasters for it. For it banishes the grief 
from toastmaking. There is no other like it. 


U. S. Patented 


It is called the Toastmaster. And it is pro 
tected under rigid U. S. patents. No other 
maker can offer one like it. 

No matter if you have one or five old- time 
toasters in your home, you will want a Toast- 
master. As a gift, it is obv ously the one to give. 
Electric Light Companies, Department 
Stores, and Electric Shops everywhere have 
the Toastmaster on display. Buying an olé- 
type toaster without seeing this waa inven 
tion is unfair to yourself. - 
Waters-Genter Company, 

232 N. Second Street, Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota. 


TOASTMASTER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TOASTER 
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The hungry 





ST as sure as four o’clock in the 
afternoon rolls around—especially 
inthe homes where there are children 
—the call comes for “something to 
eat.” Youthful bodies are tired, ap- 
petites are signalling for fuel replen- 
ishment. For nature intends that food 
should be taken often and in not too 
great quantity. 
And at this “hungry hour”, what 
satisfies better, appeals more or gives 
more real nourishment than a sand- 
wich that’s _ thick with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter? They like it. It’s 
~ for them. It’s a real energy 
ood. And it’s not too substantial to 


dull their appetites for the evening 
meal, 


For grown people and children alike, 
Beech-Nut has become almost the 
household name for peanut butter. 
And Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches are almost the standard after- 
noon bites for hungry children the 
Country over. They really prefer it to 
any other kind. 


Beech-Nut 


2 i Peanut Butter 





Men Can Be So Blind! 


nights? Nice gadabout you turned out to be! 
Never see you any more! I come in, and 
you’re still out. I wake in the morning, and 
you’re gone. Who’re you chasing now?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” said Mr. 
Anderson. 

And took his book and went out, knowing, 
as he went, that both Chester and little Miss | 
Kenny were staring after him. 


ig WAS another month before he went back. 

And how that came about, he didn’t quite 
know. He had started out to take a walk, no 
more. It was early spring now, and the earth | 
was damp with a warm, budding moistness. | 
He felt restless, lonely, and dissatisfied. Which 
was strange and inexplicable, because only 
that very morning Mr. Dunhill had called him 
into his own very private office, and told him 
that his ideas for the windows of the cathedral 
had been accepted, and that the firm was very 
well pleased with his work. Moreover, there 
would be an additional ten dollars in his en- 
velope from now on, and he, Mr. Dunhill, and 
Mr. Thompson were keeping their eyes on 
him and expected great things, yes, great 
things from him. 

Mr. Anderson should have been jubilant, 
elated. Thompson and Dunhill didn’t pick 
out very many men to keep an eye on. But 
Mr. Anderson was neither jubilant nor elated. 
Somehow there was no thrill to his success. 
How could there be, when there was no one to 
be glad with him? And so thinking he found 
himself, without knowing quite how he had got 
there, before the library. 

The revolving storm doors had been re- 
moved. The entrance stood open to the night 
breezes. He went up the steps and came upon 
little Miss Kenny sitting all alone at the semi- 
circular desk. Behind her loomed the book 
stalls and the reading-rooms, deserted. Who 





wanted to read on a young spring night? | 


Little Miss Kenny sat with her face propped 


on one hand, toying absently with a pencil. | 


Her eyes were downcast. She neither heard 
nor saw Mr. Anderson enter. 

He said, “Good evening!” 

She looked up with startled eyes. “Oh!” she 
said. “G-good evening.” 

He thought she looked ill. Her cheeks 
were not so beautifully oval above the white 
frill of her collar. They slanted just the least 
bit too sharply toward her small chin. Shad- 
ows, too, ringed her violet-blue eyes. Mr. 
Anderson had a feeling that she had been crying 
there at the desk before he came in. His heart 
contracted. 

He said with great concern: “You—you 
don’t look so well. Is—is everything all right?” 

She lifted her chin with sudden perkiness. 
“Quite all right,’’ she said, “thank you. Is 
there anything I can help you with tonight?” 

“No,” said Mr. Anderson. “No. Just 
something I—I wanted to look up. But I'll 
manage, myself.” 

He puttered around among the shelves, his 
mind occupied with a thousand thoughts. 
Would Chester come in tonight? Why had 
she been crying? She did look ill, really ill. 
He should have asked about her mother. He 
had liked her, and she had seemed to like him. 
At nine o’clock, when the janitor came up from 
the basement to close the windows with a long 
pole, he was still poking around among the 
shelves. 

Little Miss Kenny pattered up and stood 
beside him. She had on a new spring outfit, a 
small, tight little hat of tan felt and a slim, 
navy-blue suit. She looked a mere schoolgirl 
in it. 

“We're closing,” she said. 
find what you wanted?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘But it doesn’t matter. 
I can look it up some other time.”? 

They went out together. Chester had not 
shown up. Silently, they walked side by side. 
But Mr. Anderson did not take little Miss 
Kenny’s arm. Eastward they went, along the 
route they had traveled so many nights. They 


“Couldn’t you 





SAVES MONEY 


Keep your aluminum 


like silver 


It’s easy with Brillo—the soft fibre 
lubricated pads and pure free-lather- 
ing soap. And quick! And safe! 

ut cleaning aluminum is only one 
of the hundred-and-one Brillo uses. 
It keeps agate, iron, copper and other 
utensils like new. Equally fine for 
cutlery, stoves, tubs, sinks, refrigera- 
tors, metal fixtures. And Brillo is 
both clean and economical—the pads 
can be rinsed over and over. 

Brillo makes your work lighter — 
and keeps hands whiter! Adopt this 
complete cleanser now. 

BRILLO GUARANTEE 
A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25¢c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware an 
grocery stores. 


Generous trial package— toc 
—write for it! 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





4 Brillo 
Pads and 
Brillo 
Soap 
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bY pom you Start the children 
off to school with UNDER- 
WOOD sandwiches in their lunch 
boxes, you know that you have 
given them something delicious, 
wholesome and different. 


A supply of UNDERWOOD's 
DEVILED HAM on your pantry 
shelf furnishes the quickest and 
easiest of ingredients whenever 
you have sandwiches to make. 
And there’s no other flavor quite 
like it .. . with all the goodness of 
tender ham, minced and blended 
with mild spices, in the smooth- 
es of patés. 


rs 











From the Underwood Cook “Book: 
Try this 
HAM AND PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICH 

Two parts UNDERWOOD DeEvILED Ham; 
two parts peanut butter; cream or mayon- 
naise; shredded lettuce; white bread. 

Spread the peanut butter on the loaf before cutting 
into quarter-inch slices. Mix the Underwood Ham 
with a little cream or mayonnaise and put with the 


shredded lettuce between each two slices. Cut in 
finger length. 


Send for a copy of the 
UNDERWOOD 
COOK BOOK 

taining recipes for 

21 delicions sondupietes 


and many new bam 
and egg dishes 





| well! 





WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 

98 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Please send me: 

() One Hanpy S1ze CAN (10 cents enclosed) 
(_) Hanpy 6-CANn CarTON (50 cents enclused) 
() A FREE copy of 70 UNDERWOOD RECIPES 
(Enclose amount specified, and PRINT your name and address) 
Name ___ 


Street and No. 
City and State 
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Men Can Be So Blind! 


approached the bakery where they had used to 
stop for buns and tarts. The window beck. 
oned, and behind the counter inside they could 
see the proprietress, plump, and beaming, and 
starchily white. It seemed to Mr. Anderson 
that for the barest fraction of a moment little 
Miss Kenny’s step lagged expectantly. But 
the next instant she lifted her chin high and 
marched stiffly past. They turned into the 
street of old brownstone houses. They came 
to the foot of the tall stoop. 

“You know those window plans I was do. 
ing?” said Mr. Anderson. ‘The ones for the 
cathedral? Well, they’ve been accepted.” 

“Oh! Were they? How—how nice!” But 
little Miss Kenny’s voice was tight, tight and 
stiff, and somehow choked. 

“And I’ve been given a raise,’’ went on Mr, 
Anderson. “And a promise of more to come, 
Mr. Dunhill told me—” 

Suddenly a strangled sound broke from little 
Miss Kenny. Mr. Anderson heard it, and the 
words died on his Sw 

“Alice!” he cried, all his control deserting 
him. “You're crying!” He put his hand upon 
her arm. “What—what is it? What is it? 
Why are you crying?” 

Little Miss Kenny wriggled from his touch. 
“T’m not!” she gulped fiercely. ‘I’m not!” 

. And fled past him, up the steps into the 
ouse,. 


Me. ANDERSON stared at the door that 

closed behind her. A moment he was 
tempted to mount the steps, and ring the bell, 
and demand entrance that he might ask her 
again what was the matter. Why was she cry- 
ing? What had happened? But the impulse 
cooled in him. He turned and started to walk 
home, his brain in a whirl. 

Something was wrong. Something had hurt 
her dreadfully to make her break down like 
that. Why did he let her get away? Why 
didn’t she speak? Why didn’t she say— 

Full of torment, he came into his rooms to 
find Chester before a bureau swept strangely 
bare of all its photographic burden. Near by 


| stood his wardrobe trunk, black, and swagger. 


and glittering with all its locks and catches. 


| In it he was placing his linens, transferring 
| them from the bureau drawers. As Mr. Ander- 


son entered, he swung sharply around. 

“Well, well, well!” he said. ‘Well, well 
The conquering hero himself!” He 
waved his hand as if addressing an audience 
His voice was edged with biting sarcasm. “You 
behold before you, ladies and gentlemen, the 
new big gun with Thompson and Dunlil, 
Architects. In twenty years from now hell 
be junior partner—maybe! Inforty—” | 

But Mr. Anderson was in no mood for his 
banter. Curtly he motioned toward the open 
trunk. ‘Going away?” he asked. 

“Am I going away?” Chester sniffed. “I 
should say Iam!” And then, with curious ire 
“New York isn’t the only place, you know. 
Nor are Thompson and Dunhill the only archi 
tects in the country. There’s plenty of—" 

Mr. Anderson said sharply: “But whats! 
all about? Why this sudden—” ; 

Chester eyed him with astonishment 
“Didn’t you hear?” he asked. ‘They gat 
me the gate! After four years of slaving {ot 
them, they gave me—” 

“Who?” cried Mr. Anderson, still not under 
standing. 

“Thompson and Dunhill! 
ways told you—” 

“But when? When did it happen?” 

“This morning.” 

“But this morning—” began Mr. Anders 

“This morning,” Chester finished for = 
“Dunhill sent for you, and Thompson > 
for me. You got the laurel wreath and I got 
the sack. Just like that. Nothing against ™ 
Nothing against my work, y’ understat® 
They were just cutting down on the fort 
Hard times and all that sort of rot. ld gt 
two weeks’ notice of course. Two weeks 
Chester sniffed again. “After I gave them fou 


Who else? Ia 
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Men Can Be So Blind! 


years of my —I let him have it right then and 
there. He could keep his two weeks. I left 
on the spot!” : 

“Was—was any one else—let out?” 

“Farrell. And, I think, Connell.” 

Mr. Anderson stood silent, his mind more in 
a whirl than before. ‘“Where—where are you 

. >” 

“Boston.” Chester turned back to his 

ing. “Nothing to keep me here, you know. 
And I've got connections up there. Girl I 
know whose father is about the biggest gun in 
the architectural game. All I gotta do is ask 
her and—”’ 

Mr. Anderson stared at him. Chester was 
going to Boston! There was—he said—noth- 
ing to keep him in New York! Then he and 
little Miss Kenny—he and little Miss Kenny 
weren’t—weren’t— 


Mk ANDERSON turned and bolted crazily 
4 from the room, out into the corridor, and 
down to the street. A taxi stood before the 
curb. He flung into it, banging the door be- 
hind him. 

There was still a light behind the ruffled, 
looped curtains of the brownstone house. He 
ran up the tall stoop, pressed the bell. It 
seemed to him an eternity before the door 
opened and little Miss Kenny looked out at 
him, her eyes wide and wondering. 

He cried eagerly, hurriedly, as if he could not 
get the words out fast enough: “Chester’s 
been fired! And he’s going to Boston! He’s 
packing now!” 

“Oh, is he?”’ Little Miss Kenny’s eyes were 
uncomprehending. “Did you— Did you 
come back just to—just to—tell me that?” 

“I thought you’d want to know,” said Mr. 
Anderson. “I thought—”’ 

“Oh!” cried little Miss Kenny then. ‘Oh! 
Won’t you—won’t you ever see? Won’t you 
ever understand that I’m not interested in 
Chester? That I never was and I never will be? 
That I don’t care if he goes to Boston or—or—”’ 
Her voice choked and broke distressingly. 
“I—I don’t seem to m-make you—”’ 

Mr. Anderson gaped at her. It hurt to hear 
hersob. But— 

“But you gave him your picture!” he cried. 
“I saw it! He had it standing on his bureau! 
If—if you’re not interested in Chester, and- 
and you never were, then why—why did you 
give him your pic—”’ 

“Oh, that!” said little Miss Kenny. 

“Yes, that!” said Mr. Anderson. 

“Well,” said little Miss Kenny. ‘Well!” 
She seemed to swallow hard and sent her violet 
eyes fluttering wildly up and down in mute 
appeal. Mr. Anderson was, however, imper- 
vious to that appeal. 

“Well,” she said again, and dropped her 
eyes, “you see—you see—you were so—so 
slow. You came night after night. You—you 
seemed to l-like me, but you—” 

“I did!” cried Mr. Anderson earnestly. 
“Ido! I—I—” : 

“You never s-s-said so.” A tear splashed 
down and trembled on her lips. “You—you 
never said—anything. I waited and waited. 
And then one night Chester asked me for my 
Picture. I didn’t want to give it to him. But 
then I thought that perhaps if you saw it, 
you would—you would wake up. But you 
didn’t!” a 
— voice dropped to a small, accusing wail. 

oOu—you dropped out altogether! Alto- 
gether! And I was j-j-just sick w-with wor—” 
- Oh, ~egf God!” said Mr. Anderson quite 
ty: Oh, my God! And I thought— 

thought—”’ 

h. kn-know what you thought!”’ wept little 
Che, Kenny. “You thought that just because 
rater was so big, and b-bold, and bossy that 

that I— Oh, men—” 

PR na then, as—there in the hall above the 
P—Mr. Anderson swept her close with 

“sperate tightness, 
aa she sobbed, her nose against the 

64 tweed of his coat, “‘men can be so blind!” 














This time of year be extra careful 


.. « protect your skin from dust 


IGHT now in the early fall, the 
dust blows in clouds. And dust 
—plain ordinary street-blown dust— 
is one thing that makes faces grow 
old. Because it grinds into the pores. 
Robs the skin of its natural moisture. 
That's why the face is older than 
the shoulders. The face weathers, 
dries— through constant day-by-day 
exposure. The shoulders— protected 
—stay young. 

Protect your face and it will stay 
as young too. You can do it easily— 
with Hinds Honey & Almond Cream. 

Hinds Cream is the liquid cream 
with the heavenly almond fragrance. 
It sinks deep, deep—freshens the 
skin. Keeps it as sweetly soft as a 
baby’s. It prevents dust-weathering 
—all weathering. 

Just pat it on... the oftener the 
better. Especially before you go out- 
doors—pat it on as a powder base. 
But don’t stop there. Pat it on at 


night. In the morning. Use it on your 
hands. (Marvelous for hands!) 

Then your skin will stay soft, 
young, regardless of how much you 
are outdoors. 

Try Hinds Cream. You can buy it 
anywhere. Or if you wish, we'll be glad 
tosend youa free sample bottle. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail it tous today. 


© L. & F., Inc., 1928 
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‘Honey €5-7Almond 


CREAM 
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Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 228, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream, the protecting cream for 
the skin, 

Print name and address) 





a 
Address.. 


This coupon not good after Oct., 1929 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8 
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Do your guests 


have to undress 
in the dark ? 


. 


Exquisite drawing 
of a guest undress- 


ing in the dark, 





ORVILLE Y. 
HIGGINBOTHAM 





RVILLE Y. HIGGINBOTHAM 

had never thought much about 
window shade rollers until he spent 
the week-end at the Bisby’s. There 
were three windows in Orville’s bed- 
room. When he tried to pull down 
the window shades, he found that— 


Roller No. I squeaked 
andcreaked so loudly 
that he woke up the 
baby inthe next room. 








\\ 


Roller No. 2 had hair-trig- 
ger action. If you looked 
at it cross-eyed, it went 
rattling up to the ceiling. 





Roller No. 3 was as stubborn 

as a Missouri mule. Orville 

wrestled with it for half an 

hour and finally (modest man 

that he was) got undressed in 
the dark. 


WHEN your patience with those 
old shade rollers (the jumpy, 


squawky kind) is exhausted, go to 
your shade man and tell him that you 
think life is too short to be wasted 
juggling with old-fashioned rollers. Tell 
him you want the NEW Co/umbia 
Rollers on your shades, the kind with 
30% to 40% reserve strength—nickel 
plated ends—RUST PROOF —self- 
lubricating bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Used G rerywhere) in (Pjeautifi l Flomes 










Made by Window Shades 
the makers of and Shade 
Columbia Cloth 


© Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Rhinestones 
(Continued from page 43) 


till he nearly touched her. She drew away just 
in time. 

“Burton—” she said helplessly. 

“Thelma, my dear!” he said, so tenderly that 
it was not Burton Renshaw’s clear-cut, in- 
sistent voice at all. 

All that was best in him looked out of his 
eyes at her; all that was happiest and gentlest 
in her at him. He did not try to kiss her then. 
They took hands and went into the house to- 
gether like two children. Abby stared at them, 
awestruck, but they had forgotten her. 

“Let me teach you—everything, Thelma,” 
he said softly as they went in. 

The others were already in the dining-room. 
In a moment they would be alone no longer. 

“You may—try,” she said softly, laughing 
a little for sheer happiness. 

And then they were in the middle of the 
family, and Thelma felt as if the thing he had 
taught her already must be written all over 
her. But even to her mother’s wise and loving 
eyes it was only Thelma, trim and quiet in her 
blue dress, a little more vivid and pretty and 
alive than usual. 

“Tt’s good for the child to be at work,” 
thought the mother. “It’s bringing her out.” 





‘THELMA was a little shy when Renshaw 

appeared exactly at five in the doorway of 
the small room where she did her work. John 
Dorrance kept the only department store of 
Denton, a small but well-run affair which had 
been prospering unusually of late, since “im- 
provements” had begun in the town’s suburbs. 
Thelma thrilled over being a part of it. It was 
itself a part of Denton’s history, as were the 
Dorrances themselves. It was as much her 
romance as the enchanted distance had been 
Janet’s. 

Renshaw spoke crisply: “Closing bell’s 
rung. Don’t delay the other employees by 
letting them see the boss’ daughter staying 
late. Very unfair. Bad example. Car 
waiting’”’ 

They both slid into that irresponsible, ex- 
cited laughter which is so great a part of the 
pleasure of love in its beginning; the laughter 
which must feign to have a cause, but which 
means only “We are so happy, so excited over 
each other, that we must laugh at anything or 
nothing.” 

Thelma stood up and pulled on her small, 
close, blue hat with fingers not quite steady. 
“Here endeth the first lesson,” she said 
flippantly, and they both laughed again. 

They mounted their magic chariot, a shabby 
and aged flivver which was a town institution, 
and Renshaw asked her, 

“Where to?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” she said. “Do you 
mean to say that for once you don’t know 
what you’re going to do next?” 

“Why—I thought I told you.” 

He was confused. He had been lost in con- 
centration on Thelma herself, and especially 
on the small hand lying on Thelma’s knee, as 
she sat beside him. It was neatly gloved in 
dark-blue silk. One of the “old-maid ways” 
Janet teased her sister over was the wearing of 
gloves whenever gloves should be worn, al- 
ways immaculate, always carefully fastened. 
Her little precisions fascinated Renshaw. He 
disliked loose ends of any kind; Janet’s laughing 
carelessnesses would have driven him wild. 

“The glove—” he stammered . . . “I mean 
. . » I wanted you to show me something of 
the outskirts of Denton.” 

He had himself in hand now and con- 
tinued more quietly. “If it won’t bore you, 
I'll tell you what my plans are. 
course, in confidence.” 

“Of course.” She nodded, suddenly grave 
and steady. 

At her look Renshaw, who had been a soli- 
| tary man since his orphan-school boyhood, felt 
| for the first time what it was to have a woman’s 
|sympathy and interests one with his own. 









































The Old School 
— and the New 


EE what modern craftsman- 
ship has done with the light- 
ing fixtures of the olden days! 


View the new creations of 
Moe-Bridges artisans. Here 
you find the latest vogue in 
lighting equipment built upon 
the solid character of pieces 
by the old masters, 
You will see them in the dis 
play rooms of experienced 
electrical dealers everywhere. 
You will find them adding to 
the beauty and charm of mil- 
lions of homes the nation over. 
Not expensive but worthy at 
once of the rooms of the finest 
mansions. Priced to be within 
the means of all home owners. 
The coupon will bring you a copy of 
“When Evening Shadows Fall,” an 
interesting booklet on home lighting. 
Mail it today. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


OE-BRIDGES 


“ ARTISTIC ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





This is, of | 





Mail This Goupon Jz 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me your booklet 
*‘When Evening Shadows Fall.” 
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Address 
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Furniture’s Proudest 
LOOK FOR THIS SHOP MARK INSET IN 
EVERY BERKEY & GAY SUITE. ALSO ON 
BERKEY & GAY DEALERS’ WINDOWS. 





COAT-OF-ARMS 

IT IS YOUR PROTECTION WHEN BUYING, 

AND SHOULD BE YOUR PRIDE IN POS- 
SESSION FOR EVER AFTER. 


(VYhoose Nour Surniture 


as YOu de \ owr own OY Wlotor (Yar 


CLOTHES, MOTOR CARS, and the furnishing of your 
home are today the accepted indications of their 
owner’s standing and good taste. 

Furniture is an especially accurate gauge of 
your personal characteristics. It speaks clearly 
and impressively to every caller in the home 





leaving an indelible impression of the owner. 

There is pleasure, pride and poise in owning 
pieces bearing the famous Berkey 
& Gay Shop Mark, which less known 
furniture can never give. Created 
by America’s foremost furniture 


mt THE FURNITURE STYLE BOOK 

SENT Postpaid for $1.00. Ideas for interior decoration 
by Mary Fanton Roberts, editor of “Arts & Decoration."* 
Popular styles for 1928. Gives room arrangements, color 
schemes. Suggests draperies and floor coverings for each 
period, Telis about woods, finishes, convenience features 





) 


designers, its style correctness is unquestioned. 
Made and finished according to Berkey & 
Gay’s 75-year-old standards of workmanship, 
it represents an investment that will pay rich 
dividends in happiness and comfort for years 
to come. The leading furniture dealer in your 
town is now showing advanced styles in fall 
furniture. Visit his show rooms and select 
suites and single pieces that will 
bring your home up-to-date. Also 
send forand consult our “Furniture 
Style Book” described below. 


—care of furniture. Fully illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams, drawings, and actual photographs. Clear, under- 
standable, and authoritative. Saves its cost many times 
over, by protecting against disappointments in furniture 
and decorative selections. Address Department 210, Berkey 
& Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 











BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE 


MaRKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN - FOUNDED 1853 - NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM 
W.40rH STREET - GRAND RAPIDS UPHOLSTERING CO. - LIVING ROOM FURNITURE - CREATED BY BERKEY & GAY DESIGNERS 
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No Home 4s Complete 
without 4 


TECT() 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
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For Health—For Beauty 


BY y necessary as a clock in every well- 
regulated household! Detecto acts 
as a faithful barometer of your family’s 
health. It sounds a warning when you 
begin to put on the first, hardly noticeable 
pound of fat—it is equally alert to detect 
any tendency tolose weight. Detecto helps 
you keepthatschool- 

girl figure! 


Gay Colors 


REE attractive 

models finished 
in gay enamels— 
orchid, maize, blue, 
aay “pg 
easily read dial. Com- 
soma “— a Detecto Ace $15 
than a square foot of Weighs every pound 
floor space. Guaran- —e 
teed by the makers for 5 years—built to 
last a lifetime! Certified and approved by 
=~ hee Y. State Bureau of 

eights and Measures. Ob- 

tainable at department, hard- a sy 
ware, surgical supply stores 


or direct from the makers: Fost of the 


Mississippi 
... and for Baby 


Baby's weight is the best evidence the 
doctor has as to whether the baby’s diet 
is correct. Detecto-Lette, the scale the 
doctor himself uses, weighs each precious 
% oz. Guaranteed for 5 years. 
The Lowest-Priced Springless 
Baby Scale on the Market 
Three models in ivory, blue, pink, green or white 
with either wicker tray or metal basket. 


Springless Boby 
rengiess 
an 4 


$10°; 
East of the 
Mississippi 


Ee! 
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| Rhinestones 
More than ever he told himself that his reason 


backed his heart. With this girl for a help- 
mate a man could go far. He hadn’t known 
there was anything like her in the world. 

“Go down Chestnut Street, please, Mr. 
O’Dowd,”’ he heard her say. 

The elderly Irishman, who drove the car and 
who had known her always, smiled and said: 
“Sure, Miss Thelma. Tell me when to stop,” 
and was off. 

Renshaw, keeping his mind firmly at work 





began to tell her. He did not say that the 
town was going to have a boom because of the 
certainty of its annexation. He had gained 
the information from a patient under a pledge 
of secrecy. But he did tell her that he planned, 
when he was more known and trusted in Den- 
ton, to start a sanitarium, and that he wanted 
her to help him about the best yy" for an 
option. The best location, the best access. 
| He didn’t want, he explained, to take even a 
| real estate agent into his confidence. 

Thelma nodded. She knew, she thought, 
exactly what he wanted, and gave O’Dowd a 
quick direction, ' 

“Down toward the old Meadows place, 
please.” 

Then she turned back to Dr. Renshaw. “I 
think you’d want something roomy, with 
grounds, in a quiet part of town, for a low 
price. The Meadowses and all that group of 
people left to build in a more fashionable 

|place. They didn’t like the little, cheap 
|houses that began to spring up near them. 
They moved, one by one, out the Laurence 
Road near the country club. They—but would 
you mind the little houses near, for yourself?” 

“Not so long as they aren’t noisy.” 

“No. It isn’t a business district and couldn’t 





| be. It’s too far off the main current of trade 


and traffic, and restricted against most of such 
things besides. Except a corner grocery or 
so—and your brain-and-nervous people might 
| want groceries.” 

~ “Sure to,” said Renshaw gravely. 

She took him (““Wouldn’t she, wouldn’t you 
know she would!’’ his heart said proudly.) to 
just the place he wanted. Useless acreage, as 
it was now, in the center of a shabby, little 
struggling neighborhood; one of a group of 
forsaken small estates, great houses in the 
midst of overgrown lawns. Houses and lawns 
far too large for any use of today unless one 
had a large income. 

“Why haven’t these been sold off for more 
jerry-building?” he asked. 

Thelma shook her head. “It’s overbuilt 
now. Half -those forlorn little houses are 
empty.” 





| indeed. 


|if the right person is near. 


} 


| who cared.” 


Dr. Renshaw looked thoughtful. He was, 
He hadn’t much money, but one may 


always borrow on good security. Perhaps he 


“You're going to bring me luck, do you 
know it?” he announced to Thelma. 


| might acquire more options than this one. 
1 
| 


| THE sun was going down; it was that twi- 
light hour when one is moved to confidences 
And for both of 
them the right person was. Curiously enough, 
these two, both naturally silent and reserved, 
could talk to each other with no barrier be- 
tween, without taking any trouble or making 


any effort. It was as if they had been friends 
forever. It was a new experience to them both. 

“I’m glad,” she said. “Nobody ever said I 
was lucky before.” 

“To me you are,” he said absently, as if he 
had always known it. 

The old car turned at right angles along to 


some outskirts where there would be a view. | 


They had more time than they would need, and 
he suggested that they use it to see more of 
the country. 

“T never could talk to any one, before, as I 
do to you,” he said. 


“That was hard,” she said gently. 
Thelma had always been in the midst of 





“I never had any one | 
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A constant 
guardian of health 


At last! underwear for baby that’s 
warm enough for wear outdoors— 
comfortable enough for indoors. 


Duofold! a unique underwear— 
an entirely different material. 
Made of two thin, separate layers. 
The outer layer contains wool for 
warmth and protection. The 
inner layer is made entirely of 
soft cotton—no wool can touch or 
irritate the tender skin. 
Buy Duofold for your baby To 
day! It’s a most practical way of 
preventing colds apt to follow 
sudden temperature changes. Ask 
your dealer for Duofold—a con- 
stant guardian of your baby’s 
health. Duofold Health Under- 
wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 
In mixtures of wool, rayon, cot- 
ton, etc. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 
Aor babies and Children 





Duofold Health Underwear Company, 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
Please send me The Story of Duofold, and a 


sample of the Duofold material—both free. 
Name... 
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I shop at 








“T of New York’s 
largest hospitals say.. 


“Avoid harsh toilet papers” 


ERHAPS you are accustomed to 

buying “just any” coilet paper for 
your home. But not all toilet papers, 
hospitals say, are safe. 


If you could talk, as we did recently, 
to the superintendents of seven of New 
York’s greatest hospitals, you would 
quickly see the harm you may be doing 
your family. You would never let them 
run such a risk again. 


“There is no doubt,” one hospital 
puts it, “that the repeated use of harsh 
paper can cause considerable irritation, 
and that this irritation is not only a 
source of discomfort but is also a 
possible seat of infection.” 


“To be safe,” New York hospitals 
say, “look for three things in toilet 
paper—Softness, Absorbency, Purity.” 


Two tissues doctors approve 

In two famous special tissues—Scot- 
Tissue and Waldorf, you will find all the 
qualities even hospitals require. Lead- 
ing doctors and specialists agree that 
when you have these tissues in your 
bathroom your family is safe. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are made for 
their purpose. They have great ab- 
sorbency, in order to clean thoroughly. 
They are specially soft, to avoid injury 
to delicate membranes. Yet they are 
strong and tear evenly, surely at the 
perforations. Laboratory tests show 


Many papers unsafe 


them entirely free from mechanical and 
Many papers today are hard-finished— chemical impurities. 
harsh. When crumpled they may even 
have an actual cutting edge. Certainly 
they do not cleanse properly. Often 
they are made with impure by-products 
and may contain injurious chemicals. 


The next time you buy toilet paper ask 
for ScotTissue or Waldorf. More than 
107,000,000 rolls are being bought this 
year by careful American housewives. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Preferred by 
careful housewives 


Made only of fresh, pure ma- 
terials, Scott tissues contain no 
impurities. They are strong, 
their perforations tear evenly, 
surely. Yet they are amazingly 
soft and highly absorbent. 

Crumple ScotTissue or Wal- 
dorf into a ball. Drop it into 
water. It sinks instantly, Or- 
dinary papers may float for 
many seconds, Feel Scott tis- 
sues: they are like old linen. 
Millions of women know they 
cannot find toilet paper any- 
where of greater luxury or more 
complete safety. 


Fitthe stand- 
ard built - in 
fixtures 


Waldorf— Inexpensive, yet soft 


and absorbent—sa/e. 


Scot Tissue —A dclightfully soft, 
highly absorbent, snowy white tissue. 
Preferred by many fastidious housewives 


SS | anne 


C » 
Pytight, 1928. by Scott Paper Com pany 


These prices for United States only 


In using advertisements see page 0 





The first tooth! 


always an event... but only now 
is its importance fully realized 


“Your baby must have Bottled Sun- 
‘shine to help him build sound, 
even, uncrowded teeth and strong, 


straight bones,” baby specialists tell 
mothers. 


» 


Well formed Jaws, 
and sound teeth that 
come in straight and 
uncrowded— how 
much they mean to 
the appearance of 
your child! 


Delayed closing of 
the “‘soft spot’’ is one 
sign that bone for- 
mation is not pro- 
gressing as it should 


What kind of teeth is your baby 
building? Will they be hard and sound, 
or soft and subject to early decay? 
Will they come in straight, even, un- 
crowded? Or will they detract from 
his appearance and be a menace to his 
health in later years? 

What kind of bones is your baby 
building? Does he havea well-shaped 
head, a fine, well-knit frame, a full chest 
and straight legs? 


» » » 


Authorities on baby care are telling 
mothers that a plentiful supply of one 
essential factor must be provided if 
bones and teeth are to develop strong 
and sound. 

This factor—Vitamin D—should 
be supplied even though your baby is 
breast-fed. Even though he looks per- 
fectly healthy, he still needs this special 
protection which is provided by sun- 
shine and good cod-liver oil. 


Under modern living conditions, it 
is almost impossible for your baby to 
get enough sunshine on his bare body. 
Clouds, fog, smoke and clothing shut 
our the rays that protect—the ultra- 
violet rays. Even ordinary window 
glass filters them out. 

This is why baby specialists every- 
where urge mothers to depend on 
“Bottled Sunshine” as the surest pro- 
tection. Good cod-liver oil! 

Thousands of physicians further- 


more tell mothers to use Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil. They prefer it because they 


Bottled Sunshine for every baby! 
It supplies a factor essential in 
building good bones and teeth 


know they can depend on its rich vita- 
min content. 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is not only 
very rich in vitamin D, which helps 
to build strong bones and sound teeth, 
but also in Vitamin A, which pro- 
motes growth and increases resistance 
to many infections. 

This oil is protected from deteriora- 
tion by exclusive processes which also 
make it more palatable. 


Ask your physician about Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil—he knows how valua- 
ble it is for your baby. Be sure to get 
Squibb’s—the Vitamin-Tested, Vita- 
min protected oil. All reliable drug 
stores have it. 


* Squiss’s Cop-Liver Ow: 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVORED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
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“Expectant and nursing mothers 
need Bottled Sunshine,” 
say physicians 


“Bottled Sunshine should be included 
in the prenatal diet for two reasons,” 
authorities advise. 

1. To help the coming child develop 
good bones and teeth. Even be- 
fore birth their future soundness 
is partly determined. 

2. Tohelp protect the mother's own 
teeth against the decay which 0¢- 
curs so often during pregnancy. 


New! A mint-flavored cod-liver 
oil so easy to take! 


Something new, now, for mothers and 
older children! Mint-flavored cod-livet 
oil! It’s so easy to take—it will appeal 
to even the most sensitive taste. Drug: 
gists now have both—Squibb’s Plain 
and Squibb’s new Mint-flavored Cod- 
Liver Oil. 


Every mother should have 
this booklet — #t’s free! 


E. R. Squibb & § 
be Sons 
~ nl Beekman St., New York City 
“Wy ped Mea Copy of your bookler— 
Why Every Baby Needs Bottled Sun ae 
Name __ 
Address__ 


City_ 
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love. If she was withdrawn, it was something 
inher own nature. She looked at him with new 


sympat > 

“My father and mother died when I was 
eight or so,” he went on. “He was one of the 
high-minded, struggling young doctors you 
hear about. They hadn’t saved a cent, and 
there were no near relatives. A second cousin 
chucked me into a big school for orphans and 
half-orphans. A fine charity, you know. They 
gave me & good education and were kind to me. 
But I hated the charitableness of it; I hated 
being one of a herd. Even at eight I’d made 
up my mind to work like the devil; to get out 
of it all as soon as I could. And not to die, like 
my father, with nothing to show for my life.” 

“J think you were brave,” she said. 

He looked at her, moved. 

“J don’t think so. I used to cry myself to 
sleep at night, wanting my mother. But I 
never showed I cared to anybody. I’d got it 
into my head, partly because of my cousin— 
he wasn’t a very generous soul—that nobody 





Now also made with 
“GEM” Water Humidifying Pan 


“GEM” RADIATOR 


SHIELDS 


ADJUSTABLE 11 TO 65 INCHES 


“(2 EM” Radiator Shields—at $5 to $8 (one 

dollar less without “GEM” Humidifying 
Pans)—are priced for the average home. Their 
modest cost is due to their exclusive, patented 
feature of being made in two easy-sliding parts, 
instantly adjustable to any size of steam or 
hot water radiator. ““GEM”’ Shields don’t have 
to be made to order, nor specially fitted. 

The “GEM” Humidifying Pan adds mois- 
ture to the air and helps to relieve dry, over- 
heated interiors,—a frequent cause of colds, 
headaches and throat troubles. No trouble to 
keep clean and filled. ““GEM"’ Radiator Shields 
are now available in lovely ivory, as well as in 
handsome gold-bronze and aluminum finishes. 
One measurably improves a radiator’s appear- 
ance. By placing flowers, books or bric-a-brac 
on top, still more beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained. 

“GEM” Radiator Shields effectively keep 
radiator dust and dirt from smudging or streak- 
ing walls, ceilings, curtains or draperies. Your 
furnishings and decorations last longer; house- 





would care whether I lived or died, except for 
what I could make out of myself. I wasn’t 
going to be downed. . . . Well, I won’t go 
into the whole story. It would bore you to} 
death.” 

“No,” she said. 

“May I, some time? You are wonderful | 
.. . But now—well, the end of it is, I managed | 
to get my profession, partly on borrowed | 
money, partly working my way. It can be 
done—though looking back now, I don’t see 
how. I haven’t any debts now, Thelma. I’m 
on the up-grade. I have a good reputation in 
my work—there’s no use being modest; it’s 
unusually good for a man my age, for 
though” (he spoke a little wistfully) “I sup- 
pose I seem like Methuselah to you, as physi- 
cians go I’m young. And I mean to succeed. 
Iwill succeed. I’m going to be a rich man and 
widely known before I’m through.” 

He laughed a little and ended more lightly, 
“T haven’t talked about myself so much be- 
fore in my whole life.” 

“Because you knew I was interested,” she 
said, looking full at him. 

The unmistakable light was in his eyes, 
too. Nobody could have called him cold-look- 
in 


| 
| 
| 


g. 
“Because I hoped you cared what became of 
me.” 

“I do,” she said. Her 
solemnity of a vow. 

The sweet summer evening lay about them. 
They were beyond the town now, in open 
country. Old O’Dowd was a discreet distance 
off in his higher seat. Renshaw deliberately 
lifted the small silk-gloved hand, stripped off 
the glove, and took the hand into his grasp. 
He did not lift his voice, but it took on new 
intensity. 

“If you will always care, I can do anything!” 

Startled, she shrank away a little. He held 
her hand faster. 

“Thelma—I’m not much good at saying 
things. I didn’t expect this to happen, when 
Icame here. But it has.” 

_Thelma did not coquette with him; she faced 
him honestly, 

“I think it happened to us both,” she said. 

His hand tightened on hers. “Now I can 
do anything,” he said, and in spite of old 
O'Dowd, who luckily, like all Irishmen, had a 
tactful manner toward lovers, he bent swiftly 
and kissed her. 


“And now tell me more about when you 
were a little boy,” she said softly . . . 


voice had the 





THEY never knew quite when or how they 
came home. They strayed about the over- 
grown grounds of the old house that was to 
their sanitarium once more for a dim while, 
before old O'Dowd called across to remind 
helma that it was almost seven. Thelma 


—_ her hand from Renshaw’s nervously and 


+ 
Oh, we have only ten minutes!” 


cleaning labor and expense are materially 
lessened. “GEM” Shields deflect heat down 
into the room, and users claim a saving in fuel. 
“GEM” Radiator Shields are strongly and 
substantially made from durable metal. The 
finishes are beautifully smooth and permanent. 
Sold by hardware, house furnishing and depart- 





ment stores in 8 popular sizes. Prices slightly 
higher in far west. your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $6 for our No. 4 size, suitable 
for 6", 7"' or 8" radiator top width and adjust- 
able to 24"' to 44"' length, including, “GEM” 
Water Humidifying Pan or $5 without pan. 
Descriptive leaflet of all sizes free on request. 


yo ee eee ae ee eee ee ree ee 


1 BEH & CO., Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $..... for ..... “GEM” Radiator 
Shields including “GEM"' Water Humidifying Pan 
at $6 ($5 without Pan). Specify finish desired. 


Name.... 


Address 
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Spotless ... 
without scrubbing 


, 





Ler Sani-Flush do the 


disagreeable work of 
cleaning the toilet for 
you. 

Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush into the toi- 
let bowl, following di- 
nae! rections on the can. 
Then flush. Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush will remove all stains 
and marks and incrustations. It 
will get into the trap—where 
no brush could reach—and clean 
that. Foul odors will disappear. 
Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy 
thing to keep around all the time. 

Use it frequently. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo... a real water soflener 





He kissed her, for there was fortunately a 





























Watch that ugly 
hole disappear 


ALITTLE water, a trowel or 


knife, a package of Rutland 
Patching Plaster—that’s all you 
need to renew the life of cracked 
walls or ceilings. No muss or 
bother. Anyone can do it! 


Your wall will be as good as 
new because Rutland Patching 
Plaster makes a ey patch that 
is permanent. It will not crack, 
crumble, shrink or fall out. 

Paint, wall Fy ow and hard- 
ware stores se utland Patch- 
ing Plaster. If your dealer hasn't 
it, we will mail a package direct and 
you can pay the postman 30c plus post- 
age. Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. H-20, 
Kutland, Vermont. Also makers of 
Rutland Roof Coating. 


In using advertisements see page 6 








A STARTLING 
IMPROVEMENT 


in 
' Household Sanitation 
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... at surprisingly low cost : 


ODERN sanitary engineering 

has brought vital improvements 
in waterclosets. But these new features 
have been expensive. The T/N is the 
first toilet that gives you all of them 
—at a very moderate cost. 


Extremely quiet in operation—yet 


with a powerful ‘“‘whirlpool"’ flush- 
ing action that thoroughly and quick- 


ly cleanses the bow]. Non-overflowing— 
One-piece—with no cumbersome wall 
tank, so likely to deface wall tiling or 


ONE PIECE 


catch dirt. Can even be placed in a 
corner to save space. 


Made of the finest two-fired vitreous 
china, the T/N should outlive your 
home—free from cracks or discolora- 
tion. And its beauty of design makes 
it inconspicuous in any bathroom. 

Endorsed by leading architects and 


sanitary engineers. Ask your plumb- | 
ing contractor. Or, mail the con- | 


venient coupon. W. A.Case & Son Mfg. 
Co., 210 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 





W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO., 
210 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please ‘send free descriptive litera- 
ture on the T/N One-Piece Water 
Closes, alsoname ef local plumber. 


Name 
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high syringa bush between them and ey 
thing else. And for the first time in his life he 
said, and meant it. 

“Oh, what does time matter?” :; 

“But they don’t know where we are” 
Thelma said, laughing and flushing happily. 

“Some day they'll have to do without yoy 
altogether,” he said masterfully. “They might 
as well begin to get used to it!’”’ 

“No,” Thelma said, trying to resume he 
usual sedate self, “we must go back. Don't, 
dear, what will O’Dowd think of my hair?” 

“What everybody does, that it’s the love 
liest hair in the world.” 

“You know, we’ve changed to dinner at 
night since you’ve been here,”’ she said hastily 
and irrelevantly. “I asked mother to, so you 
wouldn’t think we were too terribly county. 
fied.” She moved away from him. “We really 
must go,” she said. 

“I suppose we must,” he admitted re 
luctantly. 

Old O’Dowd greeted them with a knowing 
and beaming smile. 

“T’ll get you home in plenty of time,” he 
said. “Sure, Miss Thelma, you’re only young 
once.” 

Thelma felt that she was blushing all over, 
but Burton only said coolly, 

“Thank you, O’Dowd, that’s the right way 
to look at it.” 

She felt so proud of him—the way he always 
said the unembarrassed right thing! 


"THERE was fortunately a letter from Janet 

when they returned. Thelma hoped it dis 
tracted the family attention from herself and 
Burton. Except for her mother, it did— 
mothers are hard to deceive. 

Janet was well and happy. Her letter was 
full of the excitement and delight of all she 
was seeing and doing, and the celebrities she 
saw at Mr. Wilkins’, and what a dear Bobbie 
was. 

“Every morning I wake up saying to myself, 
‘I’m here! I’m in the city, actually a part of it 
myself!’ she wrote. “It’s like living ina 
fairy-story—or an adventure story, rather. 
Yesterday, as I was coming home from work, 
I saw the Italian aviators going by in their 
cars with the mayor, and a news-reel man 
taking them. And last Saturday afternoon! 
made Bobbie go up the Woolworth Tower 
with me. She never had—think of that! I'm 


| going to drag her to the Metropolitan Museum 
| next time. Perhaps her Frank will 


G00 22 
“Tsn’t that like Janet?” their father said 


| affectionately. “She can make a regular play 


out of walking down the street. Well, I'm 
glad she isn’t disappointed in the city.” 
“She was lucky to get such a good position 


| so soon,” Will said practically from a little 


farther down the table. 

“Well, that’s Janet,” Thelma said, smiling 
without envy. “Things have a trick of coming 
her way.” 

Thelma hoped more and more things would 
come Janet’s way. No matter what did, i 
couldn’t be so wonderful as loving Burt: 
Renshaw and having him love her. 

“J’ll run over,” she added, “and take the 
letter to David.” 

“Yes, he'll be glad to hear,” her mother 
assented, busy with the knot of Abby’s napkin. 

She lifted the child down from her high-chait 
and handed the letter, which she had been 
reading aloud, to Thelma. They never made 
any difference for Dr. Renshaw. It was a patt 
of their affectionate, easy-going family way’, 
and he enjoyed it more than he had thought 
possible. 

He had given up looking for another board: 
ing-place. He wanted to stay in the | 
with Thelma. He had rented an office in the 

stoffice building, centrally located. 

- that he was a friend of David's, that be 
had been called in to attend old Dr. Hutchitt 
son, was, ironically enough, a help to him. 

He had also taken care to get introductiom 
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irom a good number of influential men and 
women in the university town. They were not 
undeserved. So far as care and skill and 
thoroughness could make a man a fine physi- 
cian, Burton Renshaw was one. If his fees 
were a little higher than those Dentonians were 
used to paying, and his bills sent out sharply at 
the end of every month, instead of coming 
along casually like old Dr. Hutchinson’s, why, | 
Renshaw believed, and the facts seemed to | 
bear him out, that people value things more | 
when a higher price is put on them. The} 
“Fashion Hill” people took to him immedi- 


ately. 

No, Dr. Renshaw could not be accused of | 
neglecting his work. Indeed, no more could | 
Thelma. She worked all day at the books as 
soberly and carefully as Miss Ryan, her prede- | 
cessor, who had married at forty and attended | 
to those books for the twenty years preceding. 
And if it was a starry-eyed, flushed Thelma 
who shut the books with care at five exactly, 
smoothed down the blue dress Burton liked, | 
and pulled on the little silk gloves he teased her | 
about, why—if you can not be flushed and 
starry-eyed at nineteen, when can you, even if 
you have always been the quiet one? And if a 
sedate man happening to come out of the post- 
office building opposite should offer to drive 
you home, seeing that he boards with your 
people, what more natural? .. . 

Meanwhile the people of Denton, for Denton 
wished John Dorrance’s children well, smiled 
and said: 

“She’d be making a good match, that 
Thelma. He's a real steady hard-working fel- 
low, if he is a little old for her.” 

Thelma unknowingly added to the respect 
Denton had for a man sensible enough to prefer 
her to more flyaway girls. If they could have 
known how flyaway her thoughts were, these 
days! 





S° THELMA and Burton walked and drove 

about in a rosy dream for a month or so, not 
realizing that anybody knew much about it. 
Nothing more definite had been said by either 
of them, nor needed to be. Thelma accepted 
the fact that Burton would not be ready to 
marry for a while yet, and liked the days as/ 
they were. 

It happened she was wrong. He intended, as 

a matter of fact, to get married by fall. If he 
delayed longer, people would get to thinking 
about him as an unmarried doctor; there 
might be girls who would be annoyed, parents 
who, without telling themselves why, withdrew 
their practise. You had to remember these 
things. And he was impatient to marry 
Thelma besides, for no reason at all except that | 
he was more and more in love with her. Those 
sober, small, care-taking ways of hers; her | 
changing moods from a nearly wifely devotion 
to sudden shy withdrawal; her unconscious 
mothering of him—it was all tantalizing and 
exciting to a man who had never known what 
affection and tenderness were. He would not 
have liked a girl with more cocuetry. He was 
of an aggressive type which wants to make all | 
advances. Even Janet’s innocent and uncon- 
scious little come-hither ways would have been 
more than he wanted. 

helma, whom being in love had made 
blossom into a person who wanted to do things 
for every one, had taken it on herself to carry 
Janet’s family letters next door as a regular 
thing. Janet wrote David, too, as well as 
small personal notes slipped into family letters 
for various relatives: but David, Thelma knew, 





was hungry for everything he could see of 
Janet's, and she made her errand a conscience. 

It was a beautiful July evening. Janet’s 
letter, a gay little one all about funny things 
at the office, and a wonderful ride up the 
Hudson, had come. Thelma had come home 
tom work and bathed and changed into one 
of her little hot-weather frocks, a charming one 
With tiny vines all over it, made in a fashion 
80 old it was new again. Burton had coaxed 
her to let her hair grow long, and it parted in 











Make this test of your window 
Rub your fingers 


shades now: 
lightly across the surtace. 


pe remegggenenty hte time again. Rugs 
down, woodwork spotless, cur- 
tains fresh. But how about the window 
shades—are they, too, as clean as you 
would like to have them? 

Test one now. Rub your fingers lightly 
across the surface. Surprising, isn't it, 
the accumulated dust and soot? 


Tontine Shades can be Washed Clean 


In the home equipped with Tontine shades 
housecleaning does not stop at the win- 
dows. For Tontine is a washable fabric— 
you need only scrub it with soap, water, 
and a brush to remove every trace of 
smudge and stain, every vestige of dust 
and grime. In a few moments the shade 
is ready to hang up again, fresh and 
clean as when it was new. 


Beauty that lasts through years of service 


Tontine shades not only wear well but 
look well, too. They come in a variety 
of lovely colors, either plain or in the 
handsome new corded effect. 

And they keep their beauty. Rain never 
spots them—sun never fades them—the 
most careless handling never causes them 
to crack, pinhole, or fray. For Tontine 
is impregnated with a the same 
basic material which renders Duco so 
indifferent to wear and weather. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade 
service and satisfaction, ask your dealer 
to mount your du Pont Tontine Shade on 


Now look at your fingers 
ing, isn’t it? You'd never 


Surpris- 


believe 


that shades could get so dirty! 


ow can shades 
so dirty? 


Doesn’t this Test surprise You? 








Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from every trace of 
dust and stain with soap, water and a brush. The offer of a sample 
Shade at $1.0 is made for introductory pur poses only and not more than 
one shadecan be sent to a home at thes price. 


the companion product—Tontine Rollers. 


A sample shade of 
du Pont Tontine for $1.50 


For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine 
shade in white, cream, green or ecru, in 
any width up to 40 inches. This special 
price is for introductory purposes only. 
Because it is lower than the retail price, 
we must limit the offer to only one shade 
for each home. 

Get one of these Tontine shades for 
your bathroom window—here the test is 
usually more severe than in any other 
room. Take measurements according to 
the instructions below. Enclose $1.50 
cash or check) and mail the coupon to 
us today. 


TONTINE 


REO. U.S. FAT. OFF 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Follow these details carefully 


Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 
exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at each end of roller. 
(See diagram below). Measure also length of shade unrolled. 
Specify which color wanted: White, Cream, Ecru, or Green only. 


Fill out coupon fully. Enclose $1.50. 





Sea a < q 


&* Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins Use yord stick -- 3 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.., 

S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. GH—Oct 
Canadian subscribers address coupon: Canadian 
Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

This Coupon mot good for a Shade over 40 inches wide 

Herewith $1.50. Please send me complete Tontine shade 
inches wide, tip to tip, and . inches long (shade unrolled) 
White 0 Cream 1 Ecru 1) Green 2 


Namz:. . 


Address 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Happiness from a COUPON! | Rhinestones 


| the middle and made short curls, fastened be. 


| hind each ear with quaint shell barrettes. She 
F YOU could only find a way to earn extra money looked like a fashion-plate, or an old-fashioned 


for new fall clothes, or for the 101 other nice and picture, as you pleased. Her hair would be 
necessary things for your home, yourself and yours long enough to make a little knot by October, 
. How happy you would be! Burton told her caressingly, stopping her at the 
front door. 
Why miss this full measure of happiness that can | “And then what?” she asked innocently, 
readily be yours in exchange for a few pleasant hours with the faint flush meeting him suddenly 
of your spare time? | always caused. 


Vy ‘4 
You can easily earn extra money by representing our immensely =i hey —_ ee se a wees 
popular magazines in your own neighborhood. No waiting until il. j i sled h 7 im, 
the end of the week for your salary. You can make every day your sma prec ise y modeled, in the qui 1int, thin, 
PAY DAY; and, in addition, earn a substantial bonus check each . bright dress with its tight waist and full 
month. Pearl . =. skirts, her small hands clasped before her over 


ann ae a - » more have not takes odvan- the letter, her pointed face with its eager flush 
1 our pian e¢ income erive rom your icisure time may tage e wonde! M a C is ; ras ¢ ~. ( 
run as high as $150 a month—or even more. It in no way inter- se bimteaind os ~ in his ts + hen a So pte 
feres with your regular duties, in no way obligates you. We furnish two years and have increased my " \d-fashi 1 lad iT | 
everything you need FREE OF CHARGE. business 100°% over the previous such an old-fashioned lady off a valentine—he 
. year, forgot what he had been going to say, and said 
only, 
“Vou are the lov eliest thing in the world, 
and I adore you! 
Simply mail the coupon NOW! “Oh,” she said mockingly, “if that’s all!” 
ply P ¥ and was slipping past him. 
“Where are you going, sweetheart? | 
wanted you.” 
“Just to take this to David.” 
“Do you walk in on David often this way?” 
He was half-light, half-jealous. 


“T’ve known him since I was born, goose! 
course, I do.” 
grandmother who uses our W. H. Guscott, Ohio, earned 7 7 2 lled the last words f 
om her cetie, Ge) State $300 in & single month. She called the last words up from the path, 
be SS A ity aanaaaaaaan thinking nothing of what either of them was 
me : oe - saying. He saw her make her way down the 
Bathe Baby ina drive and around the hedge to the house next 
TijwR«A«L BT TE door, and forgot to go in, watching her. She 
ee | was singing under her breath as she ran up the 
Here’s a great step-saver—TUB- steps of the Hutchinson house. 
A-LETTE No. 4—complete bath “Ts David in?” she asked the old colored 
and dressing table all in one. housekeeper. Callie had always made a pet of 
Bathe baby in it. Then slide top Thelma, but tonight she was evidently in a 
over tub and TUB-A-LETTE becomes a bad temper. 
dressing table, with handy pockets for Y hild 1 thi ’ , “Havin’ supper,” she said crosly, ead 
everything. Just the right height. Not our child can equal this recor gestured toward the dining-room. 
expensive. At dealers, or write us for Catvert Scnoot for 31 years has given children ’ : 
complete Nursry-Craft catalog. a ye se ms ing in nae tay mapa ; T WAS late ‘or him to be having an evening 
a 2 ne thoroughness 1s proved by this graduate: as , — : > ‘ " 
"Vie NURSRY-CRAFTERS 1025 Jay Street “When my boy entered Phillips Exeter he had meal. She supposed rightly that he had been 
RLnMEDy -McCAMOLLSS CORPORATION) Rochester, N. Y. never been in a school room while a recitation called out just at his dinner time and had only 
ny Ee progress in his 7 Bdnceted entirely lately returned. She walked in on him, waving 
by aivert home courses, he passed the entrance . . P > she wac rare ¥ 
examinations and has been doing very well ever the letter from Janet. She was always in gay 
since spirits nowadays. 
When your child is five you can begin his “See what I have, David!” she cried. 
education at home by the Calvert Home In- “Want it?” 
struction Courses. \very pupil is assigned to a pa - a0 ° ° 
Calvert teacher in Baltimore, who personally Of course, very much, David said, and 
me his papers and guides his work. rose from his solitary meal, smiling at her by 


lillyer, A B., Harvard, author of . et, ‘“ . eg . 7 ! 
“Child Training,” “A Child’s History of the an effort. How pretty you look, Thelma! 


World,” etc., is Head Master. It was good of you to bring it over.” 
Folds flat like this For descriptive booklet address She looked at him with concern. David 


when not in use. f CALVERT SCHOOL was too strong ever to be ill, but he looked 


wwrwrnwrwr wre wn eww we we ew ewe ew eww Kr wer rw eK 
Ba . G BH 1028, Good Housekeeping, 
Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


een send me, without obligati , tree, 
Spare time, money-making outfit and } -- A 
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Mrs. Fanny Jones Calif, @ Street 
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810 Tuscany Road Baltimore, Md. tired and dragged. ; 

“You look as if you had been doing too much 
night work,” she said. : 

He shook his head. ‘No, I haven't. Sit 
down and talk to me, Thelma. It’s stupid, 
eating alone. I’ve been sleeping rather badly 
of late, that’s all.’ 

David was only less dear to Thelma than her 
own brothers. She regarded him anxiously, a 


; | 
bargai nN ! an she dropped down opposite him and took some 


fruit from the bow] in the center of the table. 











For one-half the usual time a d Yes, he looked well, but there were rings under 


d eft : ] his eyes, and he was paler than usual under 
Oo “ ; 5 - ° os a bh , *,* . 
<p he “09 7 ae A epesninde | his tan. Thelma’s sensitive conscience he 
whiter washings — if you use, to worry her. She had been forgetting, m 
La France with soap. Cleans ’ ws: happiness, to look after David as she 
without rubbing—blues Se i om promised Janet she would. : 
titted te S wd -loth = ai “Tell me what really is the matter,” she 
s - yh ences apart i: coaxed. “I have to report to Janet, you 
Peps member. I know losing Uncle Doctor was 
O zr OW : R dreadful, and running this practise 1s 
ern raee orcs But is there anything new? We've seen # 


little of you lately. It used to be your houseas 
”™NOW that when you embroider with NUN'S much as ours.” ; 

BOILPROOF your efforts will be repaid David looked at her searchingly, began to 
with embroidery that permanently retains its color, speak, checked himself, and began again. 
beitiiance and bosuty. “As you say, L haven't much time, what 

LA FRANCE MFG. CO All shades boilproof—positively guaranteed. with the practise,” he answered shortly. ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa. “You're almost as cross as Callie,” she tol 
him lightly. 
October 1928 Good Housekeeping 





Electric Coffee Service —Canter- 

bury pattern. In Aranium. No. 

K4160/9. Four-piece set with 

nine-cup urn. Urn, creamer and 

sugar are handsomely embossed. 

The urn and tray have ivory- 
finish handles. $60. 


THE NEW ARANTUM -TABLEWARE OF TOMORROW 
Table appointments that belong with fine china, 


sheer lassware, racious candlel; ht oee ®O this new satin-lustered 
§ § & 


finish that knows no tarnish 


For many years Manning, Bowman 
& Company have manufactured use- 
ful things for dining tables. Perfect 
mechanically, always in good taste, 
these appliances have made a name 


for themselves among hostesses. Yet, _ 


as is the case with metals, the bright 
surface of each piece was bound to 
grow dull unless care went with its 
cleaning. 

Now, matching the great strides 
in decorative arts today, 
this company has developed 


Aranium Toastwatch. No. K1232. 

$12. eee (Below) Rich red chestfilled 

with Braeburn pattern flatware 
in Aranium. 29 pieces $21.25. 


Trade-mark 


ANITM 


a new finish for tableware that can 
never tarnish. It is chromium in its 
most beautiful form. It is known as 
Aranium. In homes of luxury, and 
economy, wherever it has been in- 
troduced, Aranium is rapidly taking 
the place of less practical tableware. 
Aranium is charming to look at. 
It has an exquisite surface, smooth 
as satin to the touch, with a deep- 
volumed gleam of elegance. It is 
extremely easy to care for. 
It may be used every day; 
stored away for weeks, even 
months; punished with vin- 
egar, mustard, anything 
that usually leaves an ugly 
stain... and through it all 
Aranium stays shining. 
Because these Aranium 
table appointments come from Man- 
ning-Bowman, you may be sure of 
their mechanical precision. Fine 
coffee brewed in a Manning-Bowman 
percolator comes out a clear amber, 
with the rich coffee fragrance that 
stirs your appetite. . . . Toast made 
on the Toastwatch cannot burn. You 
set the automatic switch 
yourself. Then when 
toast is pale golden, medium, 


TABLE 
B Y 


APPOINT 
MAN NIN G- 














Fag can never tarnish an Aranium spoon. 

. . « Knives and forks come deeply gleaming 

“out of the wash.’ They never need a silver 
polish. 


crispy (whichever way you like it best) 
the heat snaps off with a little click. 
Put Aranium on your list of things 
to see in town today. Aranium table- 
ware is something you can enjoy now, 
and then pass on down through the 
generations. Make Aranium your dis- 
covery. Look at it. Feel its satin 
touch. Take it home with 


me | 
the CM Men J you. Manning, Bowman & 


‘Trade-mark 


Company, Meriden, Conn. 


MENT § 
BOW MAN 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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Are Household 


EXPENSES 


too HIGH? 


Perhaps these bulletins by Good Housekeeping Institute will help you 


effect new economies. 


Here are good things to eat inexpensively prepared— 


cookery methods that save fuel—suggestions that prevent costly mistakes— 


practical ways of budgeting income 
home-management. 


Salads and Salad Dressings 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Frozen Dishes and Iced Driuks 

Full Flavored Vegetables 

Time and Temperature Cooking 
Chart—on Oilcloth 

Recipes by Chart-— Bri e's Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 3 

Recipes by Chart — Bride's Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 

Cooking for Large Groups. 

The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast 
Luncheon and Dinner 

Desserts in Variety... 

Sandwiches and Hors d’Oeuvres 

Pies and Pastries 

Jellies, Jams and Pickles 

Fish and Shellfish Cookery 

Canning Methods Up-to-Date 

Cooking with Electricity 

Laundry Equipment and Methods.2 


Check those you want. 


all presented by experts in successfu’" 
Fully ilustrated, clear directions. 


Kitchens Planned for Convenience. 25 

House Wiring and Lighting for 
Service 

The A. B. C. of Electricity for the 
Housekeeper - 2 

Cleaning Equipment and Methods .25 

A Guide to Meal Planning 25 

Balancing the Day's Meals 
Adults and Children 
Card) 

Daily Diet Diary—4 copies for 

Heating the American Home 

Selecting and Installing an Oil 
Burner 

Household Account Record 

Stevo by Step in Budgeting the 
Income 

Household 
Approved 

Artificial leather binder for bul- 
letins you already have . 


for 
(Ilanger 


Devices Tested and 


Send stamps, check, or money 


order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser- 
vice, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City 





Its fun to cook 


with Parchment! 


Have you tried home cooking with 
PATAPAR cookery parchment? 
PATAPAR captur-s all the natural, health 
ful flavors of vegetables, meats and fish 

and leaves them infinitely tender and sweet. 
And with the simple use of PATAPAR you 
can have a kitchen free of cooking odors. 


PATAPAR also does away with scouring of 


.Patapar 


hery Parchment 
CAN FE Usen ovER AND Oven aca™ 
There is no “stunt” to PATAPAR cooking; 


no expensive equipment; everybody can use 
PATAPAR. 

You can get PATAPAR at leading Depart 

ment, Meat, and Grocery stores. Comes 
ten large sheets to a pac kage. Price 35< per 
pac kage (slightly io west of Denver and 
mm Canada.) If your dealer cannot yet sup- 
ply you, write direct. 


Recip e B 00k, I ef : : hee ipo; 
SVOCOLLG AEF 
Piiveton 


Comertiile bee Hitz 





We will gladly send 

the32-page PATAPAR 

Recipe Booklet to any- 

one who is interested 

and ask jor iu 4 

i 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 

Patapar Division, Passaic, N. J. GH 10 
Please send the PATAPAR Recipe Booklet—F ree! 

Name 

Address 

City 


My favorite shop is 
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How I Found 
An Easy Way To 


Earn Big Money / 


By Phyllis Grant 


I was restless, dissatisfic I was tired of 
jy to give up 
nce to 


opportur 


enter a 


ity to 


» Simplified, pra 

My services are 
ertainly is absorb 
ild you belie 


t twice as mu 


STRATED BOOK dex 
mer yt t how YOU can learn 


1 FREE ILL ribes in sil 
dD ation pare 
ator No n. Ma i at 
National School of Interior Decorat Dept. 310, 119 West 
New York ¢ 

National School of Interior Decoration, 

Dept. 310, 119 West 57th St., New York City 


Please send 1 copy of your new book “Inter 


Name 


David’s heavy eyes regarded her somberly 
fora moment. No, he decided, Thelma wasn’t 
| to be blamed. It wasn’t her fault if she was jp 
love with Renshaw. It meant, of course, that 
|presently—any time at all—she might be 
ranged against him, David, for David naturally 
regarded Renshaw as rather less decent than 
he was, in the shock that had seemed like be. 
trayal. But meanwhile she was his old friend, 
| his lifelong playmate, Janet’s sister, here on a 
kindly errand. 

“T won’t be cross,” he said. “Thank yoy 
for the letter—and I'll try to come in when | 
can. 

“That’s not much of a promise,” Thelma 
said mutinously, “though I know when you say 
things you mean them. But, David dear, 
Uncle Doctor wouldn’t want you to be any un- 
happier over his going than you could help, 
and somehow I feel that Janet will come back 
to you or you go to her. Things do straighten 
out.” 

She smiled across at him winningly. At 
least, he thought, Renshaw was making Thelma 
happier than she had ever been. She sat there 
in her wide-spread gown, daintily eating her 
pear, merry as he had never seen her. Pres- 
ently she finished, was silent for a minute, and 
came over to him. 

“Now, Davie, smile once as if you meant it, 
and promise to come in to dinner tomorrow 
night. We’re being grand now and calling it 
dinner because of—Dr. Renshaw.” 

She achieved the name almost carelessly, but 
she could not control her color. It burned to 
the roots of her waved, dark hair. She bent 
down quickly, with her arm around David's 
neck, and kissed him as the Dorrance girls had 
always done now and again, waved a goodbye 
from the doorway, and was on her way out. 


HE encountered Miss Nason as she passed 
the little consulting room across from the 

living-room. She smiled at her and said: 

“T’ve been trying to cheer Davie up. 
make him come see us more, Nasie.” 

“IT am not likely to do that,” said Miss 
Nason in the voice Thelma remembered of old 
as prefacing an invariable lecture. 

Thelma looked at her, astonished. 

“What is the matter?” she asked in honest 
astonishment. ‘Callie looked as if she wanted 
to eat me, David’s wrapped in gloom, and now 
you're cross.” 

“You ought to know without my telling 
you,” Miss Nason said chillingly. 

Thelma looked at her, rebuffed and per- 
plexed. 

“But I don’t.” 

“People are saying round town that you and 
Renshaw are interested in each other,” said 
Miss Nason with her usual directness. “As 
that man’s ally, you can’t expect to be extra 
welcome here. If David is pleasant to you, 
it’s like his generosity. But as for me, I've 
known you too long not to tell you what I 
think of you for seeing things that man’s way, 
just because he’s making a fuss over you. It 
isn’t like you, Thelma Dorrance. I always 
thought you were one to live by your com 
science and stick up for your friends.” 

Thelma’s gay smile faded; her vivid color 
faded, too. “Nasie, you've no right to talk like 
that. Burton and David understand each 
other. David is rather relieved than other- 
wise, not to be bound to stay here and be 4 
general practitioner.” ; 

“Did he say so?” demanded Miss Nason, 
barring the way like a sentry. 

“Ves, he told Dr. Renshaw so.” ; 

“Told Dr. Renshaw snapped Miss 
Nason, looking seven high and more 
stifly starched than “Much that 
proves!” ; 

“You have no right to speak that way 
Dr. Renshaw,” Thelma flared. e 

“Who has if I haven’t, that have lived wit 
David since he was a baby?” said Miss Naso, 
sneaking her mind in true Vermont fashion 
“I know your Renshaw’s kind. He'd 54 


Do 


so!” 
feet 
ever. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


A successruL formal tea this 
season must have color and 
the new elegance. Fine glass 
is smarter than ever, and this 
unusual table with its gay 
modern note is in excellent 
taste. 


Linen: A pastel cloth, with matching 
napkins. 

Frowers: Roses, snap-dragon or bright 
fall garden flowers in a Dawn or Azure 
Fostoria bowl. 

Cano es: Blue or Rose in Dawn or Azure 
candlesticks. 

And this Fostoria tea service to give the 
proper color harmony: Fostoria cups and 
saucers in Dawn and Azure. Fostoria 
plates in Dawn and Azure. Sand- 
wich trays, compotes, and bonbon 
dishes, Dawn or Azure. Cream 
pitcher, sugar bowl, lemon dish, 
Azure. 

THE NECESSARY SILVER. 


Fostoria, because of its sim- 
plicity and graceful design, 


2 





looks well with all types of 
table appointments ed ye a 
satisfaction for every-day use, 
as well as for special occasions. 
Genuine Fostoria is absolutely 
practicable for serving hot as 
well as cold foods. Etched and 
plain patterns in Azure, Dawn, 
Orchid, Green, Amber and 
Crystal, with the famous Fos- 
toria stemware to match. 
Prices are astonishingly mod- 
erate. For ‘‘The Little Book 
About Glassware’’ (free), ad- 
dress The Fostoria Glass Com- 
pany, Moundsville, W. Va. 


THE FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY 
Dept. G-10, Moundsville, W. Va 


Please send me “The Little Book About Glassware.” 
[Print name and address) 


Name 
Street 


eS 


J. S. Pat. Office 

Look for this brown 
and white label. It 
indicates genuine 
Fostoria, which is 
absolutely practica- 
ble for serving hot 
as well as cold foods. 


Id 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Their First Own Home 


...the fondest memory of all 


OW much the pleasant thoughts 
of the past will mean to you in 
| later years . . . thoughts of your 
courtship ... marriage . . . and the fond- 
est memory of all—your first own home! 

Every mother wants a home of her 
own .. .a home where her children will 
be happy and comfortable. Every father 
thrills more at the thought of owning a 
home than anything else. 

Nowadays it is extremely easy to own 
the home you want so badly. Bankers 
and home loan associations have devised 


generous financial plans; employers are 


=] 











Do not delay in getting your Celotex bome. 
And when you buy a house look for this sign 
it is your assurance of greater home comfort 





glad to give support; architects have de- 
signed beautiful homes for every purse; 
lumber dealers, contractors and realtors 
are ready with every possible aid. 

And to give your home new comfort, 
undreamed of by other generations, sci- 
ence has perfected a remarkable insulat- 
ing board... Celotex! 

Made from the long tough fibres of 
cane, Celotex contains millions of tiny 
sealed air cells—just what is needed for 
efficient insulation. It shuts out scorch- 
ing summer heat, piercing winter cold 
and penetrating dampness. 


Everywhere Celotex Standard Build- 
ing Board is used for sheathing; for lining 
basements, attics and garages. Celotex 
Lath, inaddition to insulation, is designed 
to eliminate plaster cracks and lath marks. 

Think what these products offer you 


in building economy, fuel saving, quieter 
rooms, more healthful homes and great- 
er living comfort throughout the year! 

All reliable lumber dealers can supply 
Celotex Building Board and Celotex 
Lath. The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Ill. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 


Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





Relative heat-stopping values 
Cross-sections show why Celotex is needed 
as insulation back of wood, brick, plaster and 
concrete . . . Asa heat-stop, Celotex is 3 times 
as effective as wood; 8 times, plasterboard; 
12 times, brick; 25 times, concrete. 

Data compiled from tests published by the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers.) 





LiLo 


CELOreEX wOOD Masti tose PLASTER BRICK 





These Sections Are of Equal Insulation Value 


—— 





CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


CELOTEX IS THE ONLY INSULATION MADE FROM THE LONG TOUGH FIBRES OF CANE 
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Rhinestones 


black was white, and believe it, too, if it would 
get him one inch ahead in the world. And he’d 
take his way over his own brother’s body if it 
would help him make money. The very kind 
the old Doctor was afraid w ould get his foot in 
ra 

Thelma could scarcely speak. She 
breathless, as if a wave had struck her. 
turned squarely around. 

“Where are you going now?” 
demanded. 

“To ask David.” 

“He'll tell you the same, unless he lies to 
spare your feelings, ” said the avenging angel. 

Thelma wasted no words. She went back to 
where David, risen, was staring idly from the | 
dining-room window. 

“Do you feel that Burton was unfair to you?’ 
she demanded. ‘Did you not give him to un- 
derstand it was all right about his practising 
here, even if you were going to?” 

“T told him it was all right,” 
quietly, but he did not look at her. 

“But do you think it was unfair? Turn 
around and face me. Do you mind? Miss 
Nason says you do. Burton says you don’t. 
Tell the truth.”’ 

“T don’t contradict 
trying to smile. 

But it was no use; Thelma faced him and 
saw the truth, and the brightness faded from 
her face. To Thelma honesty was more than 
keeping the letter of the law. It was honor. 
David tried to detain her, as she turned to go. 

“Don’t be foolish, Thelma, Renshaw had a 
right to set up for himself here. I had no 
mortgage on Denton. He wasn’t to blame if 
he didn’t change his plans after I did mine— 
Thelma!” 

But Thelma 
Nason. 

“You were right, 
said furiously. 
and I hate you!” 

Miss Nason detained her with a strong hand 
gripping her wrist. Miss Nason was also a| 
good hater. 

“You'll th. ink me before you’re through,” 
she said. ‘There’s better men in the —— | 
Thelma, if that man’s in love with you, make 
him go away. He’s getting David’s practise | 
awayfrom him. Talk about breaking hearts— 
on top of Janet and his father, it’s breaking | 
David's.” 

Thelma drew a long breath. 
what I can do,” 
Nason let her go. 

But though David roused himself enough 
from his gloom to scold Miss Nason severely 
for speaking so to Thelma, she did not mind at 
all, and went about her duties singing “Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie, the Maid of Dundee,” the only 
song she knew, until one of the evening 
patients asked her what she was singing, and 
she stopped, abashed. But she had done a good 
evening's work for David, and that was all she | 
cared about. 


felt 
She 


Miss Nason 





David said 


” 


Burton,” David said, 


had hurried back to Miss 


David doesn’t like it,” she 
You have broken my heart, 





“Pil—T'll try 
she said, shivering, and Miss 


HELMA went slowly back. Her skirts did 

not flutter now, nor the short, quaint curls 
nod in the evening wind. Slowly and quietly 
she went. She loved Burton. And he was not 
what she had believed him to be. 

To older, wiser people, Thelma’s attitude 
might have seemed romantic quixotic. But 
it was the right as Thelma saw it. Burton had 
been hard and ungenerous. She hoped she 
rye persuade him. But—could it be that 
she had known his limitations better than she 
had let herself see2—she could not hope hard. 

She went straight back to Renshaw and 
poured it all out to him. He had been walking 
up and down the side garden, watching for her 
return. He was laughing about it at first, 
Braver afterward, but he would not yield an 
inch. She was foolish, he said; she was a 
child; she was seeing things from the view- 
~~ of a warped, old woman; she did not 

ow the ways of the world. 


“You foolish child,” he said, with a slightly | 
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Side Chair 
2003-1 
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HEIRLOOMS ~ - 
in the Making 


Yeans from now, your Nichols & Stone 
Windsors may well be heirlooms. 
to-day they're the most inviting, com- 
fortable and artistic pieces you can 
select for your home. 
P priceless Colonial originals—produced 

in the world’s largest Windsor Chair 

plant and priced to fit the range of every 
Also furnished in white wood 


For illustrated | 
a 
un ears 
of Charm” and budget. 
the nearby N & for home decoration. 


S dealer's —_ 
siomee write G 
H. 


HOME 





You find charming 
signs and shades, 

velous quality 
Corticelli Dress Silks 


mar- 


your dealer's 


smartness, beauty and qual- 
Sew with Cortice:t: 


and 
nts 


seams nicely 


garme 
FREE SAMPLES 
of new silks sent on request 
c ates Silk Co., Dept 
10, _136 aes on 
New York City, N. ¥ 





Corticelli and Brainerd & 
Armstrong Spool os. o ‘oT- 
ticelli Dress Fe 

Women's Fine Stik Me tb chad 


de- 
always in 
See our new fall silks at 


Corticelli's 
name is your guarantee of 


ity 
= Ae silk for strong, smooth 
fitting 
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all 


Free Sempies of smart new) 


CORTICELLI Silks 


Ave., 








| Vell’ Walt Clothe 


In sealed packages to keep them fresh 
and clean. Each attractively embroi- 
dered in colored shell edging. A tasteful 
and thoughtful way to present this guest 
room accessory. 

Send 30c for acquaintance packet of two. 
ELFCTRIC KNITTING CO., INC., 
\€o Olmstead St., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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GOVERNOR 

BRADFORD 

Youth's Arm Chair 
82-2 









WINDSOR 
Flage Seat High- 
Back Arm Chair 


But 2013-5 


Patterned after 


~ NICHOLS Oc STONE CO 


CTHE 


CHIPPENDALE 
Flage Seat 
Side Chaiz 

2034-1 


4 
Big Money Hand Coloring 
Greeting Cards at Home 


Thousands of others 








t wheel chairs, et r t 

y, like Mari ie Merilla, w ris 
quoted at right. No talent 1 We 
teach you to duplicate work @ artist 
Many do 20 cards an hour—each means 6 
to 12c profit 


Get FREE paneer or _ Trial Box 





TLE ART SHOP 
Dept. 125-4 Ta Len Ave., Wash., D.C. 


your own! 


Save two hours for your very 
own next washday—use La 
France with soap. La France 


cleans in one-half the usual 


time — without rubbing .... 
and blues at the same time. 


Phone your grocer for 


A FRANCE 


Philadelphia, Pa 


MCF 


In using 


advertisements see page 6 
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CH 1tinessr There are certain qualities essen- 


tial to a memorial if it is to be fitted to its high 
purpose. It must be beautiful not only in design but 
in material. And this beauty must be permanent— 
for you wish it to carry your message through the 
years. Dignity it must have, also, and simplicity. 


In Rock of Ages Granite you will find a material 
ideally fitted by Nature to memorial use. It is beauti- 
ful in color, whether polished or axed. And this 
beauty is as enduring as the Barre hills from which 
it comes—impervious to heat, cold or moisture. So 
firm and even is its texture that it may be carved 
in designs of infinite delicacy, yet so lovely is its 
color that the simplest Rock of Ages Memorial is a 
thing of beauty. 


Our Certificate of Perfection, when requested fromanyme- 
morial dealer, assures you of our personal inspection through 
the various stages of completion and is your perpetual 
guarantee against defective workmanship and material. 


Write for booklet “W”—“How to Choose a Memorial” 


ROCKoF AGE 


THE DISTINCTIVE BARRE GRANITE 













( ROCK °OFAGES 
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Rhinestones 


superior note in his voice, “David wouldn't 


| thank you! No man would want to accept 


such a sacrifice, especially if it was coaxed oyt 


| of a man by a girl.” 


He stopped short with a flash of jealousy. 
“Why are you so keen about David’s success? 
I thought you loved me.” 

“I do,” she said, her mouth beginning to 
quiver. 

“If you do, my interests should come first.” 

“Burton, I’d do anything on earth for yoy 
except—go against my conscience.” . 

He stood still and put his hands on her slim 
shoulders, there among the tall, flowering 
bushes. 

“You’re not a Puritan,” he said. “You're 


| living, loving flesh and blood.” 





He bent and kissed her hard, holding her 
crushed against him. He could feel her lips 
responding helplessly to his. He held her off 
and looked at her there under the moon. Her 
breath came quick; her face was moved and 
adoring. 

He laughed softly, triumphantly. “Yes, 
you do love me. We won’t talk any more 
nonsense about things that have nothing to do 
with us,” he said, catching her close again. 

“I love you,” she said through lips that 
could scarcely articulate, “‘but right and wrong 
have nothing to do with that. I couldn't 
marry a man who would take advantage of his 
friends.” 

Renshaw only laughed softly. “You ador- 
able, foolish baby!” he said. “Now, come 
over to this bench out of the moonlight, where 
we can talk comfortably about things that 
matter. Do you know what I did today? | 
clinched that two years’ option on the Meadows 
property, and the ones on either side. And do 
you know that—from next October—there’s a 
little house on the line between Denton and 
the next town to rent, that I want you to look 
at with me?” 

He pushed her down on the bench and sat by 
her, kissing her lightly while he talked, as one 
kisses a child. 

“And do you know what will happen when 


| those funny little curls are long enough to 


make a knot? We're going to use the knot to 


| pina veilon. By that time you will look staid 


enough to be a doctor’s wife.” 

She drew away from him and looked at him 
sadly. 

“You don’t take me seriously. You must. I 
can never marry a man who doesn’t want to 
do right,” she said. 

She slipped into the shrubbery and was gone 
like one of the night-moths. 

He was a little surprised, but he laughed to 
himself. Thelma loved him—more than she 
knew, more than he had known a girl could 
love any man. Such sweet intensities, such 
affectionate little ways! She would come out of 
this. He’d humor her along. He went in, like 
Miss Nason, humming a little tune. 


H" DID not see her next morning at break- 


fast. She had gone early. He seldom re- 
turned to luncheon. Sometimes lately they 
had luncheon downtown together, but he did 
not attempt to reach her today. Time enough 
when she’d had a day of it. But he found him- 
self watching for her at five, waiting on the 
postoflice steps. She did not come. He must 
somehow have missed her. Being a sensible 
man, he went back to the Derrance house him- 
self and waited on the porch for her. 
But dinner came, and they all went in, and 
still there was no Thelma. The meal was halt 
over when she did enter. She greeted the 
family and slipped into her usual seat. Ren- 
shaw, careful not to look at her first—let her 
do a little coming round, the minx! heard 
an outcry from eight-year-old Lou. ? 
“Why, Thelma! I don’t lize vou a bil!” 
And then Mrs. Dorrance’s shocked voice, 
“Why, my dear, I always thought you said you 
would never have that kind of cut.” 
Then Thelma’s voice, steadied by 4 
obvious effort. “Long hair is such a bother ™ 


























































This is the largest furniture 
factory in the world. 





] 
Here are 9244 acres of floor space devoted 
to making modern furniture . Here 
you will see machinery doing the work 
of human hands in one-tenth the time 
: That's a saving! Here you will 


see clever ideas of saving time by build 
ing great quantities at one time. What 
a saving! Here you find the 
highest salaried designers in the world 
creating graceful, charming furniture 


—K Sea 


at prices the straight-line production 
methods of these great factories make 


HOWERS 


exceedingly and unapproachably low 
x Always ask for SHOWERS FUR- 
° NITURE. The savings you make enable 
t you to add many an extra piece of 
furniture 
g CROSLEY 
t 


RADIO 
CABINETS 


e Powel Crosley, Jr. President of 
The Crosley Radio Corporation 


—_ 





it finds Showers Brothers Co. best . 
I equipped among all furniture an 
rs makers, to give the world VALUES 2 
lo poole of, with his radio values. z - - Ys 
: \ll Crosley radios fit any cabinet Now you can have a radio corner in your home. . . in the new decorative 
"1 ea “group” manner... enjoy the best of radio reception... thrill with its 
VK . . 

, rare beauty... and buy it at unmatchably low prices and on very EASY terms, 
y , 
e t 
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; HOWERS-CROSLEY RADIO ENSEMBLE 

n * P 38-inch hand carved decorated walnut veneer console with 


to i hy new Crosley dynamic DYNACONE builtin . $50.00 

to ee ¥ Genuine Crosley 6 tube AC Electric GEMBOX (Nero ‘ 

id Vy RY dyne receiver)installed . . . . . —_ ; 65.09 * 
© ConsoleC1 ~ , ; 16.75 


Richly patterned tapestry covered tuning a i 
m \ smart creation in walnut veneer Matching Console Mirror. « « 0 « « + es ee 12.00 
decorated with rare zebra wood, 


I moire walnut and genuine wood { Any item sold separately} 
carvings. Full swinging doors 


to Solid brass hardware. DyNACONE, 
dynamic speaker built-in . . $84 
- Over 18,000 stores display this extraordinary outfit where it may be inspected 
‘PTT a ; . - : 
to i a now and will be delivered to your own home for a thorough 
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5 days free trial / 





7 1INK OF IT—a genuine AC Electric completes as lovely a grouping as ever pieces appear. Yet examine them and 
1 ern American home realize their sturdy construction ... Your 


radio, (25 to 40 and 60 cycies) the graced the mo 
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Cone Forever, 


The Witch and her ll 
the old fashioned broom 


In the new Fuller Broom, light tough 
Aztec Fiber replaces brittle corn straws. 
This specially prepared fiber wears 
down evenly and slowly, enabling 
one Fuller Broom to outlast many 
corn brooms. 


Thick outer fibers clean rugs, carpets, 
and get into corners easily. Soft 
inner fibers pick up each tiny speck 
of lint and dust, leave the floor really 
clean. 


Do not lose their sweeping qualities, 
even when worn to half their original 
length. 


To get this Fuller Broom, or any other Fuller aid 
to better homekeeping before the next regular call 
of the Fuller Man, do this: ‘Phone the Fuller 
Branch Office in your city or write direct to The 
Fuller Brush Co., 3597 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont.) Ask for free booklet, “‘The Cleaning 
Problems of the Home.” 





FULLER BRUSHIE 


45 BRUSHES - 69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Rhinestones 


hot weather. I thought I’d try a new way. 
I'm sorry you don’t like it, Lou.” 

“As usual, in extremes,”’ said her father 

ly. 
Renshaw made himself look at her. She bore 
his look steadily. The soft little waves, the 
quaint, short, bunched curls, were gone. But 
she had not returned to her old way of wearing 
it like a page’s or a child’s hair, cut straight 
across forehead and cheeks. It was shorn like 
a boy’s now; parted at the side, brushed off her 
forehead, shingled close at back and sides like a 
man’s. So short that even if she let it grow 
from now on, it would take six months to have 
it as long as it had been that morning. Half 
her beauty was gone with the close shearing. 

“If you pulled it a little over your forehead,” 
said her mother, leaning over to try it. “Oh, 





caild, why did you let them do it that way? 
They've left you no hair at all. You’re not the 
type for it.”’ | 

“TI told them to,’”’ Thelma said calmly. “I 
wanted it too short to need combing, like a 
man’s. So Mrs. Martin did what I said.” 

She faced Renshaw defiantly, and, staring 
aghast at the stripped little head, he knew why | 
she had done it. The curls had been because | 
he had liked them; the little knot was to be 
there to fasten his veil on. So, rather than | 
bend to his ideas of wrong and right, she 
showed him she could strip herself of beauty. | 

The family went on talking about it till | 
Thelma must have been dizzy and sick with | 
hearing, but Burton heard no more. He sat | 
still, not looking at her again. | 

He sought and found her on the porch after- 
ward, in the dark. He was glad it was dark. 

“You've made me understand,” he said in 
alow voice. “Child, don’t be obstinate. Ask | 
your father, ask any man, what the: think. | 
You're the only person in the world I’ve loved | 
since my mother died. I can’t lose you. | 
You’re mad to take it this way. Thelma—”’ 

But she was gone. 

And that was what lay behind Thelma’s 
quiet letter to Janet, the one that sounded so | 
detached and ended about a counterpane done | 
in French knots. 


AS IT happened, Janet did not write to 
** David the night she had that letter, after 
all, because it was too late when she got in. 
And the next day about eleven o’clock, it being 
a violently busy day at Mr. Wilkins’ zoo for 
celebrities, every one was running about in a 
more excited way+than usual. And Miss 
Cochran, who was in charge of the filing-cases, 
hurrying to pull out some correspondence 
which Mme. Elisée, the elocutionist, swore she’d 
never written a word of, tipped one whole 
liling-case over on Janet’s typewriter, and 
caught her left hand. 

It might have been much worse, of course. 
It was a kindly office. Mr. Wilkins, not to 
speak of Mme. Elisée herself, was terribly upset 
about it. Janet’s pay would go on till she 
could type again, he told her immediately. 
Mme. Elisée let the whole correspondence 
‘Weston go and took Janet home in her 
imousine, stopping to have her hand looked 
after by her own doctor on the way. Two 
ungers were broken, and the back of her hand 
aurt, The doctor strapped it all up but the 
orelinger and thumb, and told her to come 
back and be looked at in three days. 

Janet felt a little faint and sick when it was 
all over. She was glad to lie still till Bobbie 
flew in earlier than usual, having been tele- 
phoned about it by an over-zealous girl in the 
Wilkins office. 

“Humph- employers’ liability act,’ she 
me wisely, when Janet told her how kind 
fr. Wilkins had been about salary and holding 
er place Open for her. “They have to pay 
= I don’t suppose they’d have to hold the 
Place, but it’s better to be nice to you. They | 
al rant you suing. Oh, well, they | 
~ — Deen mean about it. _How do you | 

—ht to go out to dinner?” 

Janet thought she could. She'd been lyins | 





Let children 
have their own 


WEST POINT 
bath towels.. 











H” the fun ofa nice compan- 
ionable bath is when mother 
takes your very own West Point 
towel off the rack and lets you fin- 
ish off for yourself on knees, ears, 
and all those toes. 


Especially if you have some 
quite definite ideas of your own 
about colors and patterns, and 
things like that. 

The West Point Duck Towel, 
for instance, comes in pink, blue, 
and a cheerful bright yellow. It is 
made in an especially nice size . . . 
17x32 inches... as soft and quick 
to dry yourself with as the much 
bigger West Point towels for 
grownups. 
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‘AMERICA’S MOST LUXURIOUS BATH TOWELS 


..Ln their own 


favorite colors and patterns 


West Point face cloths, bath 
towels and bath mats are sold by 
the better department stores in 
many different constructions, sizes 
and designs... The West Point 
trade-mark can always be found 
on a woven label on the hem. 





THE DUCK TOWEL 


~~ 


AE 
— 


WEST POINT 
TOWELS 


West Point Mfg. Co. West Point, Ga. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. Selling Agents 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In using advertisements see page 0 








The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-34, 


Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 


“What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


Rhinestones 


down for a long time, and she was hungry, 

So they went out. Over supper at a “Ladies 
Welcome” place Bobbie unfolded a brilliant 
idea which had come to her that afternoon, as 


| soon as she was telephoned to about Janet, 


| did hope Janet would. 


“My young nephew, not 10 yet, was playing 
with an old powder can. He foolishly thought 
he would burn the pinch of powder he man- 
aged to shake out of the ‘empty’ can. There | 
was an explosion right in the boy’s face. One 
whole cheek was blackened. Eyebrows were 
singed off, and one hand was scorched. We 
treated the burns at once—with Unguentine. 


The frst application soothed the pain. 


The 


burns were healed with surprising rapidity. 


And left no scars whatever.” 


E shudder at the very thought 


of the touch of 


flame. But 


records show, all sorts of burns are 


common. 


With housewives at their 


daily tasks, with active, carefree 


children. 


And all too often remain 


scars that blemish a splendid body 


for life. 


Doctors say, “Treat even a little 


burn on the spot!” 17 


‘here is one 


famous surgical dressing physicians 
and hospitals everywhere rely on. 
Keep a tube of Unguentine ready! 


Apply Unguentine freely. 
blessed relief from pain. 


Atonce comes 
The scorched 


surface is protected at once; you are safe- 
guarded against infection, and the tissue 
is repaired surely, promptly. Best of all, 
with Unguentine healing is so perfect 
that, even in severe cases invariably not 


a trace of a scar is left. 


For all cuts, bruises and scratches as 
well as for burns. In severe cases, apply 
it on gauze and bandage lightly. Make it 
a part of your household equipment to- 
day. At your druggist’s—50c. The Nor- 


wich 


LEFT 


“I was taking out a cake. The 


to on my arm—the left one. 


burn about two inches long .. . 


Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 


oven door slid 
I received a 
A blister 


formed which I broke against the woodwork. 


The wound became inflamed, 


Painful. 
applied it 


and was very 


I was advised to use Unguentine. I 
frequently and faithfully. 


Very 


quickly the pain left. Soon my arm was healed 


beautifully—and ‘nary’ a scar 


guentine is a marvelous healer.” 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 


FREE! 


was left. Una- 





—A trusted name | 
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“It’s just dumb luck for Doris Riley. She's 
too sick to stay on at the inspection table, and 
nobody dropped anything on her—it’s fly, 
You have enough fingers left. It would just 
fit in, Janet. And you'd have the extra 
money, and Doris wouldn’t lose her job. I’m 
sure I could fix the employment woman, 
Would you, Janet—would you?” 

Bobbie, despite her veneer of carelessness, 
She took an interest 
in the girls in her charge. 

“T wonder if I could manage it?’’ Janet said, 
It sounded exciting. 

“Sure you could. And—” Bobbie giggled, 
“think of the pleasure of spending all day with 
the relations of your pet rhinestone bracelets! 
Not to speak of a chance to see the boss’s aunt 
and Park Avenue come slumming. Come on, 
be a sport, Janet.” 

“T will,” Janet said slowly, the spirit of 
adventure lifting in her heart. 

It mightn’t be what Miss Stark would calla 
lady-like position, but what an adventure! 
Another queer facet of the curious, amusing, 
unexpected life in this sparkling city. 

The next day found her in a blue smock like 
the others, opening package after package of 
things that sparkled and shone. Counting the 
stones; checking them; sitting, from nine to 
five, at the long table in the loft among the 
glitter of rhinestones; until, the first two 
nights, they glittered and glittered through her 
sleep. 


(To be continued) 


Autumn Patterns 


(Continued from page 77 
reddish-brown velvet, lined with honey-beige 
velvet and collared in honey-beige fur. Brown 
and beige in various shades are going to be 
popular for evening this autumn. This cape 
is becoming to nearly every one and is ex 
tremely practical. If desired it may be inter- 
lined with flannel to give additional warmth. 

At the left of the page is the formal evening 
gown. Made of lustrous, cream-colored satin 
relieved by the bouquet of small, gaily-colored 
flowers on the left hip, it is youthful and ex 
ceedingly new and smart. It combines three 
of the marked features of the new mode—the 
low décolletage, swathed hips, and irregular 
hem-line. The upper flounce is cut circular and 
slightly diagonal. The lower flounce wraps 
around and is prolonged in a pointed end which 
hangs nearly to the floor. It would be lovely in 
satin in any pastel shade, or in stiff taffeta. See 
page 75 for suggestion for a special satin. 

At the right is a simple dinner frock, made 


| crépe satin using both sides. The surplice line 
| ending in a large bow on the left hip is becoming 


and attractive. Both flounces are cut slightly 


| circular and bordered, as is the neck, with the 


satin side of the material. The body of this 
frock shows the crépe side of the fabric. If de 
sired the sash may be tied to hang very low. 


| This pattern lends itself to a variety of treat- 


ments. 

Crépe satin, the crépe side used for the frock 
and the satin side for the bands, girdle, and 
bow, would be lovely in almost any pastel 
shade. Or it might be used in two shades, 
darker one being used for the trimming, a 
both being shown with the satin side out. 
blue with a deeper shade for the bands would be 
charming. For an older woman it would be 
most effective in black, using both sides 
crépe satin. 

This is an excellent pattern to use in remodel 
ing a last year’s frock, as new material may 
used for the trimming bands without seeming 
an addition. 





Mrs. Morcan BELMONT 


has chosen this new bed by Simmons 
for her New York Apartment ~~ 


RS. MORGAN BELMONT has 

recently decorated her New York 
home—a charming duplex apartment in 
the new and fashionable Sutton Place 
section of town. 


On her own bedroom she has lavished 
special care for she says, “I spend a 
great deal of time in my bedroom, so I 
must have it livable and comfortable.” 


Beauty, harmony and a fine sense of 
comfort have governed the selection and 
placing of the furniture and decoration. 
The lamps and pictures are rare ori- 
ental pieces, colorful and rich. The bed 
which stands against the wall for greater 
spaciousness is the newest Model, No. 
1569, designed by Simmons in the 
French manner. 


Mrs. Belmont says of it, “The Sim- 
mons Bed I chose fits in perfectly. It 
has the delicacy, the pure lines of the 
best modern designs and it is beautifully 
executed, 


“The damask mattress covering is the 
first truly decorative and handsome 
mattress covering I have seen. But I 
should have chosen the Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress and Ace Spring in any case 
for their extraordinary comfort.” 


If you are redecorating your own 
room, you will find a Simmons Bed that 
is equally charming. Simmons Beds are 
made in a great variety of authentic de- 
signs and periods to complete any deco 
tative scheme. 

In furniture and department stores, Sim- 
mons Beds are $10 to $60; No. 1569, $49.75. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; Sim- 
mons Ace Spring $19.75. Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, slightly higher. Took for 
the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Co., 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


Mrs. Morgan Belmont is a popu- 
lar member of New York's ex- 


clusive younger set. 


Fond of 


sports she is a familiar figure at 
the polo grounds and smart tracks. 
Dogs and horses are her hobbies. 


es 29 <P . rf * 
a - é £ - 


Exar ISITELY TASTEFUL and delightfully 
luxurious is Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom in her 
New York home. The crystal lamps, the 
soft rug and two fine old lacquer chests 
are rare Chinese pieces. 

The predominating color scheme is orchid, 
trom deep purple satin slipper chairs to the 
palest mauve walls, with touches of green 
and gold everywhere. 


SIMMON 


A quaint painted glass screen comes from a 
great, great grandmother and stands at the 
head of the handsome bed, which is a new 
Simmons Model, No. 1569—French in design, 
finished in a charming shade of stippled green. 

Note the graceful curves of head and foot- 
pieces and the fine detail, which makes this 
design particularly good in a room where 
there is richness of fabric and color. 


BUILT FOR 
SLEEP 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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44 
OLYWNEOX + LOUISEBOULANGER +- LANVIN 





BRILLIANT MODISTES OF PARIS PRESENT THESE NEW MODELS of 





THE MADAME LOUISEBOULANGER , . . with the same freshness and orig. 


inality one finds in the costumes she creates, Louiseboulanger takes a simple 


tri- 


angular motif and creates a lovely, decorative, and so very feminine Elgin Parisienne 


watch. Fashioned with black and in other emart colores ofenamel . 


- $35 


ye ELGIN 
ARISIENNE 


First Agnes, Premet, and Jenny... then Molyneux, Louise 
boulanger, and Lanvin .. . designed in their Paris ateliers q 
series of watch cases to clothe in beauty the accuracy of ELGIN 


movements. 


Together . . . the art, the fashion of France and the mechan 


ical genius of America. 


The Parisienne watches are fashionable, but not faddish, 
These great modistes do not descend to the theatrical, the 
daring, the extreme. Serving the aristocracy of the world, their 
style concepts are restrained and in good taste. The watches 
reflect that attitude. One may wear them with all costumes, 
and for years to come, since beauty will always blend with 


beauty, and good taste does not become passé. 


Only $35 because ELGIN efficiency is just as modern as ELGIN 


design. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


—_ 








THE CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX . . . From the braided silken thong replacing the 
usual ribbon, to the striking design of the hard enamel decoration, this Parisienne 
watch expresses that flair of Molyneux for doing the unexpected, the different. 
Fashioned in black and in delicate shades ofemamel « . . « « « « « $37.50 
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THE MADAME LANVIN. . 
collection of books and folios on fashion and art, the great Jeanne Lanvin designed 
this ELGIN. Gave to it the artistry of clear, lovely angles, a hexagonal face and @ 
fan shaped design in enamel of black, or a choice of other colors . . . + + $35 


- In her exquisite study, surrounded by her famous 
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Upholstery Fabrics 
(Continued from page 53) 


plain, fulfil an important purpose in a decora- 
tive scheme, for, in addition to providing a 
contrast to patterned surfaces, they catch and 
hold the light, and thus serve as a foil for dull 
textures. Satin is less durable than repp, but 
it will give an amount of excellent wear when 
the quality is good. Taffeta—in the heavier 
ualities—is particularly suitable for covering 
a chaise longue and small bedroom chairs, and 
its gay, sparkling color—in the form of cushions 
—will brighten the most prosaic living-room. 

Repp, satin serge, and check velvet are noted 
for their durability, and, if selected in bright 
colors, may be used to upholster painted f urni- 
ture for the winter porch, for dining-room chair 
seats, and for those chairs in the living-room 
which receive the hardest wear. Plain dark 
yelvets absorb the light, and since we wish 
to avoid drab, lifeless rooms they should rarely 
be used. Spanish and Italian settings permit 
the use of velvet in brilliant, strong colors— 
yellow, coral, or green—but these are excep- 
tions which prove the rule. 

Printed linens, and natural-colored linen 
embroidered with designs in imitation crewel 
work, are also much used for upholstery in the 
informal living-room. 

The materials described above are those 
usually selected for fixed upholstery. When 
the furniture coverings have become worn 
and soiled, they may be successfully hidden by 
the use of permanent slip-covers made of 
damask, satin, printed linen, or glazed chintz. 
These are extremely practical for the much- 
used chair or sofa and are easily removed for 
cleaning. 

When choosing material for slip-covers, 
select a design which conforms with the char- 
acteristics of the room: large conventional 
patterns—whether in damask or glazed chintz 
—belong to the living-room and library; small 
all-over designs in either printed linen or chintz 
bring a note of gay informality wherever they 
are introduced. 

Bedspreads cut on simple tailored lines are | 
used for the man’s bedroom, for the occasional | 
guest-room, and in the bachelor woman’s | 
apartment where living-room and bedroom are | 
combined. Satin, in either a plain or strié | 
finish, taffeta, and colored linen with a small 
French stripe are excellent for this purpose. 





Health and Beauty 
(Continued from page 98) 


watch for the signs which show that her skin is | 
in one way or another from the | 

normal. If it shows by flakiness, peeling, and 
roughness that it is very dry, she must learn to 
keep it soft and smooth by leaving cream on all 
night. This may be simply cold cream, or it 
may be a special cream, oilier and more pene- 
trating, made especially for this purpose. The 
use of cream overnight not only keeps the skin 
with a tendency to dryness soft and pliable, but 
helps to prevent the fine wrinkles that come 
% early to sensitive, dry skins. It also helps 
0 prevent the coarsening of texture which is | 
bound to follow ill-treatment and exposure. | 
Astringents should not be used frequently on 
adry skin. They are drying, and if they are 
occasionally used to refine the texture, creams | 
should be used liberally on the following day. | 
Astringents are for the oily skin—to close the | 
pores, to check the excessive oil, and to act in | 
— Cases as an antiseptic. The oily skin | 
2 be cleansed in exactly the same way as | 
€ dry skin, but the astringent should be ap- | 





plied instead of the night cream. 
di hone ey want to avoid the coarse look | 
+ Ane sated pores. The proper care of the | 
additional rs it and protecting it, giving it | 
isin nal oil if necessary or checking oil if that 

excess, will keep a fine skin fine and will do 


muc , : 
me to improve one which has become coarse 
arge-pored, 
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Walk-Over Shoes 


SPRING*® ARCH 


Shoes that ease the arches 


and please the eye 


RUE smartness and complete 

foot-comfort find a perfect 
union in these chic satin shoes 
through the use of the built-in 
Main Spring* Arch, an exclusive 
Walk-Over feature. This light- 
as-feather metal arch-spring is so 
flexible that it massages the foot 
muscles and exercises them at the 
same time. It prevents foot-ills— 
and corrects them too. It rests on 
a soft rubber pad for further re- 
siliency, yet is so light you can 
scarcely tell it is in the shoe. 4 

There is a new booklet, 

“Watch Your Step, It May #4 


Be Your Feet,” that tells youa | Ll 


A 
eens 


great deal about the curative and 
preventive value of the Main 
Spring* Arch. A copy will be 
mailed you upon request. 


[0m pao Wa 








Here you see the 3-point suspension of the 
Main Spring* Arch with the two forward points 
resting on a springy rubber pad, and the third 
point firmly fastened at the heel. The pad at 
front helps support the metatarsal arch as well. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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EASY 


to choose right 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 


and to win 


brighter 

TEETH, 

healthier 
GUMS 


3— TuftedPro- 
phy-lac-tic. 
Most dental 
arches are full- 
formed and re- 


quire this type 
of brush. 


i 


Dental arches 
(teeth and gums) 
differ. Each re- 
quiresa different 
type of tooth 
brush to win 
gloriously white 
teeth, coral firm 
gums. Read how 
easy it is to let 
your mirror tell 
your type, to 
know exactly 
what kind of 
brush is best for 
you to use. 


Full 
formed 
face 
and 
arch 


a—Masso Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. For dental arch that 
has tender gums. Mas- 


sages as u cleans. 


2—Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
Scientifically designed 
for small, more sharply 

oval arch, 1 


HE very next time you look 

into a mirror, face your fea- 
tures with these facts: 1. Denxal 
arches (teeth and gums) differ 
in shape and condition...2. No 
one tooth brush suits all arches, say 
dentists...3. Pro-phy-lac-tic now offers 
you a brush exactly designed for your 
specific type of dental arch. 

If you have a full-formed face and 
dental arch, the Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 
is right for you. Or, your features may 
be more petite, revealing a smaller than 
average and more sharply oval arch. 
Then a smaller, tapering brush is the 
one you should use—the new Oval Pro- 
phy-lac-tic. 

You may have either of these types 
and still require a totally different brush. 
For if your mirror shows soft or tender 
zums, you need the special care of the Masso 
Fro-ghsp-teo-tie. This brush massages as it cleans. 











Pick yourself to win 


Place yourself. It’s easy and fascinating. And... 
pick yourself to win a sparkling oe | 

teeth and gums you never dreamed would be 
yours. The right Pro-phy-lac-tic will help you 
do i. Gloriously white teeth, coral firm gums, are 
a fitting moos for these few moments of study 
about the brush you use twice daily. 

All three Pro-phy-lac-tics have been patiently, 
carefully, scientifically designed. All have high- 
grade bristles . . . super-polished, transparent 
handles in color. All are guaranteed. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Limited, Montreal 


ealth of 


Good Housekeeping 
Studio 


(Continued from page 57) 


| angles to the mantel with a screen back 
| The screen is placed here for two p 
| to shut out the door into the dining-rog 
}to give a decorative background, b 
color in an upright form to this side 
}room to balance the color in the curtaj 
| the other side. The furniture in this rm 
| particularly charming. Some satinwood 
are combined with easy chairs showing f 
of mahogany, which are in pleasant contr 
the ebony of the beautiful case of the 
The console table, the desk, the chai 
overstuffed pieces, and the nice tables all 
the finest workmanship. The lamps—a 
lamp by the sofa and a porcelain lamp ¢ 
console table—are formal in character, 
Happily, today we are using pie 
properly. There was a time in the nine 
century when the walls were overer 
Ten or fifteen years ago our walls were off 
bare, today pictures in character with 
room are chosen to give interest and 
Over the small table with its vase of co 
flowers is a colored print framed in black 
|a narrow gilt beading. Over the console 
| between the -windows on the side wall 
charming old Morland print, framed in § 
and gold. Or in place of this an imps 
mirror could be used, extending from the 
to the top of the windows, with its top p 
rounded or showing a print across it, 
mirrors are, naturally, expensive, so we 
this simple treatment. The upright 
the table with delphiniums and other } 
colored flowers may be replaced in 
either by the wonderful flowers now to befét 
|in wax, or by ivy or a Boston fern. 
| something of the sort if possible, as it gives] 
bleness. The desk, too, has a pleasant arm 
ment of plants and flowers which could be 
in winter at small expense. Ivy in wate 
be used in place of flowers if flowers 
expensive. { 
Although somewhat the air of a draw 
room is given this room, comfort has alsé 
considered, and easy chairs are placed § 
sunny windows, and a big overstuffed ¢ 
with a slip-cover matching the cu 
placed by the piano. Near it is a st 
lamp to give a good reading light. 
| The piano finds a natural place in one 
|of the room, where there is an excellent 
from the sunroom or terrace through the 
| doors during the day and from the sidel 
}at night. The plain wall surface by the 
| again is broken by an interesting print; & 
desk two or three favorite small pict 
be hung as a panel. 
Next month the Studio will show the 
|room and other rooms of this apartmel 





Hallowe’en Party 
(Continued from page 102) 


| following verse neatly printed below it: 4 
This idea addled the pumpkin head; © 
Now it addles your own instead. WS 

On the other side of the card write such 
jects as: “The Black Bat Speaks on F 
tion,” “The Broomstick Stands on G 
“The Black Cat on Farm Relief,” “The 
ing Witch Speaks on Religion,” “Texas ¢ 

| White Sheet,” “New York Speaks om 

| Sidewalk.” 

When the refreshments are served, ann 
that after-dinner speeches are in order, 
from the pumpkin head. Ask each guest 
take the fruit bearing his name and m 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes | is stisies a0 ifasted the me 


be informed of their subjects in advance 


different in shape and size... alike in quality [gaaty cud sequested éo penpese SR 


October 1928 Good Housekeeping 


serious three-minute speeches. 





